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SERMON     I. 

On  the  Causes  of  Men's  being  weary 
of  Life. 


Job,  X.  t. 

My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life. 


F*^^"^  O  B,  in  the  firft  part  of-  his  days, 
^  J  £  w^s  tbe  greatefi  of  all  the  men 
»-S^j«^  of  the  Eaji.  His  pofleflions  were 
iarge;  his  family  was  numerous  and  flourifli- 
ing ;  his  own  charader  was  fair  and  blame- 
lefs.  Yet  this  man  it  pleafed  God  to  vifit 
with  extraordinary  reverfes  of  fortune.  He 
was  robbed  of  his  whole  fubftanee.  His 
fons  and  daughters  all  perifhed;  and  he 
VoL.JV.  B  himfelf, 


2  On  the  Caufes  of 

S  E  R  M.  himfelf,  fallen  from  his  high  eftate,  child- 
lefs,  and  reduced  to  poverty,  was  fmitten 
with  fore  difeafe.  His  friends  came  about 
him,  feemingly  with  the  purpofe  of  ad- 
miniftering  comfort.  But  from  a  harfh 
and  ill-founded  conftrudion  of  the  in- 
tention of  Providence  in  his  difafters, 
they  only  added  to  his  forrows  by  un- 
juft  upbraiding.  Hence  thofe  many  pa- 
thetic lamentations  with  which  this  book 
abounds,  poured  forth  in  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  touching  ftrain  of  Oriental  poe- 
try. In  one  of  thofe  hours  of  lamenta- 
tion, the  fentiment  in  the  text  was  utter- 
ed ;  My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life ;  a  fen- 
timent, which  furely,  if  any  fituation 
can  juftify  it,  was  allowable  in  the  cafe 
of  Job. 

In  fituations  very  different  from  that 
of  Job,  under  calamities  far  lefs  fevere, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fuch  a  fen- 
timent v/orking  in  the  heart,  and  fome- 
times  breaking  forth  from  the  lips  of 
men.  Many,  very  many  there  are,  who, 
on  one  occafion  or  other,  have  experienced 

this 
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this  wearinefs  of  life,  and  been  tempt-  SERM. 
ed  to  wifh  that  it  would  come  to  a  clofe. 
Let  us  now  examine  in  what  circum- 
ftances  this  feeling  may  be  deemed  excufe- 
able  ;  in  what  it  is  to  be  held  fmful ; 
and  under  what  reftridions  we  may,  on 
any  occafion,  be  permitted  to  fay,  My 
foul  is  weary  of  my  life, 

I  SHALL  confider  the  words  of  the  text 
in  three  lights :  as  exprefling,  Firjl^  The 
fentiirient  of  a  difcontented  man  ;  Second^ 
ly^  The  fentiment  of  an  afflicted  man ; 
Thirdly^  The  fentiment  of  a  devout  man. 

I.  Let  us  confider  the  text  as  exprefling 
the  fentiment  of  a  difcontented  man; 
with  whom  it^is  the  effufion  of  fpleen, 
vexation,  and  di(ratisfa<Slion  with  life,  arif- 
ing  from  caufes  neither  laudable  nor 
juftifiable.  There  are  chiefly  three  clafles 
of  men  who  are  liable  to  this  difeafe 
of  the  mind:  the  idle;  the  luxurious;  the 
criminal. 

B2  FirJ^ 
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4  On   the   Caufa   of 

SERM.       F'trft^  This    weailnefs   of  life  is   often 
',  ~[  __   found  among  the  idle ;   perfons  common- 
ly in  eafy  circumftances   of  fortune,  who 
are  not  engaged  in  any   of  the  laborious 
occupations  of  the  workJ,    and   who  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  without  energy  of  mind 
to  call  them  forth  into  any  other  line  of 
a£tive   exertion.     In  this  languid,  or   ra- 
ther torpid   ftate,  they  have  fo   many  va- 
cant  hours,   and    are  fo    much  at  a   lof^ 
how  to  fill"  up  their  time,   that  their  fpi- 
rits    utterly   fmk ;    they    become  burden- 
fome  to    themfelves,    and    to   every    one 
around   them ;    and   drag  with    pain    the 
load    of  exigence.       What  a    convincing 
proof  is   hereby    afforded,   that   man    was 
defigned  by  his  Creator  to   be  an   adive 
being,    whofe    happinefs    is   to    be    found 
not    merely   in   reft,     but    in    occupation 
and    purfuit  ?      The    idle   are    doomed  to 
fuffer    the    natural    punifliment    of   their 
inacflivity  and  folly  j    and  for  their  com- 
plaints of   the   tirefomenefs   of  life   there 
is    no    remedy    but    to    awake    from    the 
dream  of  floth,  and  to  fill  up  with  pro- 
per 
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per  employment  the  miferable  vacancies  SERM. 
of  their  days.  Let  them  ftudy  to  be- 
come ufeful  to  the  world,  and  they  fhall 
foon  become  lefs  burdenfome  to  them- 
felves.  They  fhall  begin  to  enjoy  exift- 
cnce  ;  they  fhali  reap  the  rewards  which 
Providence  has  annexed  to  virtuous  ac- 
tivity ;  and  have  no  more  caufe  to  fay,- 
My  foul  IS  weary  of  my  life. 

Next,  The  luxurious  and  the  diilipated 
form  another  clafs  of  men,  among  whom 
fuch  complaints  are  ftill  more  frequent. 
With  them  they  are  not  the  fruit  of  idle- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  men  who  have  been 
bufied  enough  ;  they  have  run  the  whole 
race  of  pleafure ;  but  they  have  run  it 
with  fuch  inconfiderate  fpeed,  that  it  ter- 
minates in  wearinefs  and  vexation  of  fpi- 
rit.  By  the  perpetual  courfe  of  diffipa- 
tion  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  by  the 
excefTes  which  they  indulge ;  by  the  riot- 
ous revel,  and  the  midnight  or  rather 
morning  hours  to  which  they  prolong 
their  feftivity ;  they  have  debilitated  their 
13  3  bodies, 
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S  E  R  M.  bodies,  and  -worn  out  their  fplrits.  Sa- 
tiated with  the  repetition  of  their  ac- 
cuftomed  pleafures,  and  yet  unable  to 
find  any  new  ones  in  their  place ;  wan- 
dering round  and  round  their  former 
haunts  of  joy,  and  ever  returning  dif- 
appointed ;  weary  of  themfelves,  and  of 
all  things  about  them,  their  fpirits  are 
opprefled  with  a  deadly  gloom,  and  the 
complaint  burfts  forth  of  odious  life  and 
a  miferable  world.  Never  are  thefe  com- 
plaints more  frequent  than  at  the  clofe 
of  rounds  of  amufement,  and  after  a  long 
repetition  of  feftal  pleafures ;  when  the 
fpirits  which  had  been  forced  up,  as  by 
fome  intoxicating  drug,  to  an  unnatural 
height,  fuhfide  into  profound  dejection. 
What  increafes  the  evil  is,  that  it  is  not 
among*  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  but 
among  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  pro- 
fperous,  who  ought  to  be  reputed  the  hap- 
pieft  men,  that  this  diftaftc  of  life  moft 
f^eqJently  prevails. 

When    perfons   of  this    defcription,    in 
their  peevifh  and  fplenetic  hours,  exclaim. 

My 
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My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life^  let  them  SERM. 
know,  let  them  be  aflured,  that  this  is 
no  other  than  the  judgment  of  God 
overtaking  them  for  their  vices  and  fol- 
lies. Their  complaints  of  mifery  are  en- 
titled to  no  compaffion ;  nay,  they  are 
fmful,  becaufe  they  arife  from  a  finful 
caufe  ;  from  a  mind  broken  and  debafed 
by  luxury  and  corruption.  They  are  the 
authors  of  their  own  mifery,  by  having 
thrown  away  on  the  follies  of  the  world 
thofe  powers  which  God  had  beftowed 
on  them  for  nobler  ends. — Let  them  re- 
turn to  the  duties  of  men  and  Chriflians. 
Let  them  retreat  from  frivolity,  and  ab- 
ftain  from  excefs.  Let  them  ftudy  tem- 
perance, moderation,  and  felf-command. 
By  entering  on  a  virtuous  and  manly 
courfe  of  adlion,  and  applying  to  the  ho- 
nourable difcharge  of  the  fundions  of 
their  ftation,  they  will  acquire  different 
views.  They  will  obtain  more  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  become  more  willing  to 

prolong    it. ^^But,    after   the    warnings 

Which  God  has  given  them  of  their  mi-f* 
B  4  behaviour 
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behaviour  by  the  inward  mifery  they 
fufFer,  if  they  ftill  continue  to  run  the 
fame  intemperate  round,  and  to  drair^ 
pleafure  to  the  laft  dregs,  it  fliali  come 
to  pafs,  that  they  who  now  contemn  life, 
and  are  impatient  of  its  continuance, 
fhall  be  the  perfons  moft  eager  to  pro- 
long it.  When  they  behold  it  in  reality 
drawing  towards  a  clofe,  and  are  obliged 
to  look  forward  to  what  is  to  come  after 
it,  they  fhajl  be  rendered  awfully  fenfi- 
ble  of  its  value.  They  will  then  grafp 
eagerly  at  the  flying  hours;  anxious  to 
flop  them  if  they  could,  and  to  employ 
every  moment  that  remains  in  repairing 
their  paft  errors,  and  in  making  their 
peace,  if  poflible,  with  God  and  heaven. 
According  zs  they  have  f own ^  they  now 
reap.  They  are  reduced  to  eat  the  fruit 
of  their  own  ways^  and  to  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices. 

There  remains  flill  a  third  clafs  of  thofe 
who  from  difcontent  are  become  weary 
of  life;    fuch   as   have    embittered    it   to 

therafelves 
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themfelves  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  cri-  SERM. 
minal  deeds.  They  have  been,  perhaps, 
unnatural  to  their  parents,  or  treache* 
j"OUs  to  their  friends ;  they  .  have  vio- 
lated their  fidelity ;  have  enfnared  and 
ruined  the  innocent ;  or  have  occafioned 
the  death  of  others.  There  is  no  won- 
der that  fuch  pcrfons  Ihould  lofe  their 
reliih  for  life.  To  whatever  arts  they 
may  have  recourfe  for  procuring  a  de- 
ceitful peace,  confcience  will  at  times  ex- 
prt  its  native  power,  and  Ihake  over  them 
its  terridc  fcourge.  The  internal  mifery 
they  endure  has  fometimes  arifen  to  fuch 
^  height,  as  had  made  them  terminate, 
with  their  own  hands,  an  exiftence  which 
they  felt  to  be  infupportable. — To  the 
complaints  of  fuch  perfons  no  remedy 
can  be  furnilhed,  except  what  arifes  from 
the  bitternefs  of  fmcere  and  deep  repent- 
ance. We  can  do  no  more  than  exhort 
them  to  atone  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
for  the  evils  they  have  committed  ;  and 
|o  fly  to  the   divine  mercy  though  Jefus 

Chrift 
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SERM.  Chrift  for  pardon   and  forgivenefs.      Let 
us  now, 

II.  Turn  to  perfons  of  another  defcrip- 
tion,  and  confider  the  fentiment  in  the 
text  as  extorted  by  fituations  of  diftrefsi 
Thefe  are  fo  varioufly  multiplied  in  the 
tvorld,  and  often  fo  oppreffive  and  heavy^ 
that  afTuredly  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  afflicted  complain  that  they  are  weary 
of  life.  Their  complaints,  if  not  always 
allowable,  yet  certainly  are  more  excufable 
tlian  thofe  which  flow  from  the  fources 
of  diflatisfadlion  already  mentioned.  They 
are  fufferers,  not  fo  much  through  their 
own  mifcondudt,  as  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence ;  and  therefore  to 
perfons  in  this  fituation  it  may  feem  more 
needful  to  offer  confolation,  than  to  give 
admonition.  However,  as  the  evils  which 
produce  this  impatience  of  life  are  of  differ- 
ent forts,  a  diftindion  mull  be  made  as  to 
the  fituations  which  can  moft  excufe  it.^ 

Some- 
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Sometimes,     the    exclamation    in   the  SBRM. 

I. 
text  may  be  oecafion^d  by  deep  and  over- 
whelming grief.  When  they  whom  we 
had  moft  affeOiona^ely  loved,  and  in 
whom  we  had  placed  the  felicity  of  our 
days,  are  taken  away,  our  connexion 
with  life  appears  to  be  diffolved.  "  Why 
**  fhould  we  furvive  thofe  to  whom  our 
**  fouls  were  tied  ?  Would  to  God  we 
"  had  died  before  them  !  Now  when  they 
"  are  gone,  all  pleafure  and  hope  is  gone 
*'  as  to  us.  To  us  the  fun  no  longer  fhines 
*'  with  his  ufual  brightnefs.  No  longer 
"  cheerfulnefs  inverts  the  face  of  nature. 
*'  On  every  object  a  fad  gloom  appears 
'*  to  reft ;  and  every  employment  of  life 
"  is  become  an  oppreiTive  burden."  With 
the  feelings  of  thofe  who  are  thus  dif- 
treffed  we  naturally  fympathife.  They 
are  frequently  the  feelings  of  the  moft 
virtuous  and  amiable  minds:  And  yet 
fuch  perfons  muft  be  told,  that  grief  may 
be  indulged  fb  far  as  to  become  immo- 
derate and  improper.  There  are  bounds 
which  are  prefcribed  to  it  both  by  reafon 

and 
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SERM.  and  by  religion.  A  Chriftian  ought  not 
to  mourn  like  thofe  who  have  no  hope* 
While  he  feels  his  forrows  as  a  man,  he 
fhould  alfo  ftudy  to  bear  them  like  a 
man,  with  fortitude ;  and  not  abandon 
himfelf  to  feeble  and  fruitlefs  melancho- 
ly. Let  him  have  recourfe  to  a  ftr.e? 
nuous  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  fta» 
tion,  and  confider  it  as  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  the  beft  improvement  tl^afr 
he  can  ,of  thofe  comforts  which  Provi- 
dence has  ftill  left  in  his  poffeffion, 

Again  ;  it  fometimes  happens  that, 
apart  from  grief,  great  reverfes  of  world- 
ly fortune  give  rife  to  the  lamentation 
in  the  text.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Job 
himfelf.  A  fudden  fall  from  opulence 
into  indigence  and  want ;  fome  undeferv- 
ed  difgrace  incurred,  or  fome  unexpect- 
ed cloud  thrown  over  former  reputation. 
and  fame;  the  imkindnefs  and  defertion 
of  friends,  or  the  infolent  triumph  of 
enemies,  are  apt  to  overwhelm  the  minds 
of  men  with  gloom,  and  to  reduce  them 

to 
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to  be  weary  of  life.  To  perfons  under  SERm. 
fuch  calamities,  fympathy  is  due.  That 
fympathy,  however,  will  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  degree  in  which  we  confider 
them  as  free  from  blame  in  the  misfor- 
tunes which  they  fufFer.  As  far  as, 
through  their  own  mifcondudt  and  vice, 
they  have  been  the  authors  to  themfelves 
of  thofe  misfortunes,  we  withdraw  our 
pity.  The  burden  which  they  have 
brought  on  themfelves,  we  leave  them 
to  bear  as  they  can  ;  and  with  little  con- 
cern we  hear  them  exclaim  that  their 
Jouls  are  weary  of  life. — Not  only  fo,  but 
even  in  cafes  where  calamities  have  fallen 
on  the  innocent,  to  the  pity  which  we 
feel  for  them  will  be  joined  a  fecret  con- 
tempt, if  we  perceive  that,  together  with 
their  profperity,  their  courage  and  for- 
titude have  alfo  forfaken  them.  To 
abandon  themfelves  to  dejedion  carries 
no  mark  of  a  great  or  a  worthy  mind. 
Inftead  of  declaring  that  his  foul  is  weary 
of  his  life^  it  becomes  a  brave  and  a  good 
man  in  the  evil  day,  with  firmnefs  to 
1 1  maintain 
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s  E  R  M.  maintain  his  poft ;  to  bear  up  againft  the 
ftorm ;  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  advan- 
tages which,  in  the  worft  of  times,  are 
always  left  to  integrity  and  virtue ;  and 
never  to  give  up  the  hope  that  better  days 
may  yet  arife. 

It  is  good  for  perfons  in  fuch  fituations 
to.  remark  that,  though  Job  was  for  a 
long  while  feverely  tried  by  a  variety  of 
diftrefles,  yet  his  condition  was  not  left 
finally  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
goodnefs  of  that  God  whom  he  had  ferv- 
ed  returned  at  laft  to  fhine  upon  him 
with  greater  brightnefs  than  ever.  His 
riches  were  reftored  to  him  twofold.  The 
lofTes  in  his  family  were  repaired  by  a 
new  oiFspring.  His  name  became  again 
renowned  in  the  eaft ;  and  the  latter 
end  of  Job ^  we  are  told,  was  more  bleffed 
than  the  beginning. 

But  ftill,  it  may  be  afked,  will  not' 
the  continuance  of  long  and  fevere  dif- 
eafe  juftify  the  exclamation  in  the  Xt^iX^ 
My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life  P     To  perfons 

who 
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who  are  forfaken  by  all  the  bleflirigs  of  SERM". 
health,  and  who  have  no  profped:  left, 
but  that  of  lingering  under  ficknefs  or 
pain.  Job's  complaint  may  affuredly  be 
forgiven  more  than  to  any  others.  Though 
it  might  be  fuggefted  to  them,  that  even 
in  old  age  and  ficknefs,  except  in  very 
extreme  cafes,  fome  refources  are  alw^ays 
left,  of  which  ihey  may  avail  themfelves 
for  relief^  yet  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
lawfully  they  may  wifh  their  fuiFerings 
to  be  brought  to  an  end.  Still,  however, 
they  muft  remember,  that  refignation  to 
the  pleafure  of  Heaven  continues  to  be 
their  duty  to  the  laft.  As  long  as  any 
part  remains  to  be  aded,  as  long  as  their 
continuance  in  the  world  can  ferve  any 
valuable  purpofe,  it  is  more  honourable  to 
bear  the  load  with  magnanimity,  than  to 
give  way  to  a  querulous  and  dejected  fpirir. 
It  remains, 

III.     To  addrefs  myfelf  to  another  or- 
der of  men,  among  whom,  though  more 
rarely   than   among   thofe   whom   I   have 
5  defcribed, 
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SERM.  defcribed,   the  fentiment  of  the  text  i5  id 
I. 

be  found.     They   are   perfons  who   have 

no  particular   complaint   to   make    of  thd 
injuftice  of  the  world,    or    the  afflidions 
of  their  ftate.     But  they  are  tired   of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  of  its  infipid  enjoy- 
ments, and   its  perpetually  revolving  cir- 
cle   of    trifles     and     follies.     They    feel 
themfelves    made    for    fomething    greater 
and   nobler.     They  are  difgufted  and  hurt 
with    the    fcenes    of   wickedneis   that    are 
often    pafTmg    before    their    eyes.     Their 
hearts  arc   warmed    with  the   thoughts  of 
a  purer   and    more    perfect   exiftence  de- 
figned  for  man ;   and    in   the  moments  of 
afpiration  after  it,  the   exclamation  breaks 
forth.  My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life. — 0  that 
I  bad  wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then  I  would 
fly  away  and  be  at  rejl,     Lo  then  J ijoould 
wander  far   offy   and  remain    in  the    wil" 
dernefs.     I  would  haflen  my  efcapi  from  the 
windy  florm  and  tempefl.     For  I  have  feen 
violence  and  flrife  in  the  city,     Wickednefs 
is  in  the  midji  thereof-,  deceit  and  guile  de- 
part 
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part  not  from  her  Jlreets^. — In  this  view  s  E  R  M. 
the  fentiment  in  the  text  may  fometimcs 
be  that  of  a  devout  man.  But  fuch  per- 
fons  I  muft  admonifh,  that  their  de- 
votion, however  fincere,  is  not  alto- 
gether of  a  rational  and  chaftened  kind. 
It  was  from  this  temper  that,  in  former 
ages  of  the  church,  the  numerous  race 
fprung  of  anchorets,  hermits,  and  all  the 
various  orders  who  voluntarily  abandon- 
.  ed  the  world,  to  people  the  lonely  defarts 
and  the  monadic  retreat.  The  ordinary 
courfe  of  things  feemed  below  them  as 
candidates  for  heaven.  The  concerns  of 
the  world  appeared  unworthy  of  their 
attention,  and  dangerous  to  their  virtue* 
Breathing  after  a  higher  ftate,  they  ima- 
gined that  they  could  not  abftrad  them- 
felves  too  much  from  every  earthly  amufe- 
ment,  as  long  as  they  were  forced  to  re- 
main in  this  place  of  exile. 

Let   us    beware   of  all    fuch  imaginary 
refinements   as   produce    a    total    difrelifli 

•  Pfal.  Iv.  6  —  11.- 
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S  E  R  M.   of  our   prefent   condition.     They  are,  for 
the  moft   part,    grafted    either    on    difap- 
pointed  purfuits,  or  on  a  melancholy  and 
fplenetic    caft    of   mind.      They   are    far 
from  contributing  to  happinefs,    and   are 
inconfiftent  with  all  the  active  virtues  of 
man.      This  life    deferves   not  indeed  to 
be   pu     in  competition   with  that  blefled 
immoitality  to  which  God  has  raifed  our 
hopes.     But  fuch  as   it   is,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.      It   is  the  fphere  in  which  his 
wifdom  has  placed  us,  and  appointed  us 
to   ad  our  parts.     As  long  as  it  lafls,  we 
muft.  neither   flight    the    duties    which  it 
requires,     nor    undervalue    the    innocent 
enjoyments  which  it   offers.      It  belongs 
to    a    man   to   live    among    men    as  hisi 
brethren ;   which  he  who  declares  himfelf 
weary  of  life  is  not  qualified  to  do  with 
propriety. 

Thus  I  have   placed   before  you,     in 

various  views,  the  fentiment  in  the  text ; 

and  have  fhewn  in    what    circumftances, 

and  from  what   caufes,    that  difrelifh    of 
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life  arifes  which  is  often  found  among  SERM^ 
mankind.  On  a  review  of  the  whole, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
oftener  to  be  afcribed  to  our  own  vices 
and  follies,  than  to  any  other  caufe. 
Among  the  multitudes  in  the  world,  to 
whom  at  this  day  life  is  burdenfome,  the 
far  greater  number  is  of  thofe  who  have 
rendered  it  fo  to  themfelves.  Their  idle- 
nefs,  their  luxury  and  pleafures,  their 
criminal  deeds,  their  immoderate  paflions, 
their  timidity  and  bafenefs  of  mind,  have 
dejected  them  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
make  them  weary  of  their  exiftence. 
preyed  upon  by  difcontent  of  their  own 
creating,  they  complain  of  life  when  they 
ought  to  reprehend  themfelves. 

Various  afflidions  there  doubtlefs  are 
in  the  world  ;  many  perfons  with  whom 
we  have  caufe  to  fympathife,  and  whom 
we  might  reafonably  forgive  for  wifli- 
ing  death  to  clofe  their  forrows.  But  of 
the  evils  which  embitter  life,  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  .the  greater  part  is  fuch  as 
we  have  brought  on  ourfelves ;  or  at  leaft 
C2  '   fuch 
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S  E  R  M.  fuch  as,  if  we  were  not  wanting  to  our- 
felves,  might  be  tolerably  fupported. 
When  we  compute  the  numbers  of  thofe 
who  are  difpofed  to  fay,  My  foul  is  weary 
of  my  Itfcy  fome  there  are  to  whom  this 
fentiment  is  excufable ;  but  many  more 
among  whom  it  is  in  no  way  juftifiable. 
I  admit  that,  among  the  worthieft  and 
the  beft,  there  may  be  dark  moments 
in  which  fome  feeling  of  this  nature  may 
be  apt  to  intrude  upon  their  minds.  But 
with  them  they  are  only  moments  of 
occafional  and  pafTmg  gloom.  They  foon 
recal  the  vigour  of  their  minds ;  and  re- 
turn with  fatisfadtion  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  duties,*  and  to  a  participation  of 
the  enjoyments  of  life. 

One  great  caufe  of  men's  becoming 
weary  of  life  is  grounded  on  the  mif- 
taken  views  of  it  which  they  have  formed, 
and  the  falfe  hopes  which  they  have  en- 
tertained from  it.  They  have  expected  a 
fcene  of  enjoyment;  and  when  they  meet 
with  difappointments  and  /hftrefTes,  they 
complain  of  life,  as  if  it  had  cheated  and 
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betrayed  them.  God  ordained  no  fuch  SERM. 
pofleflion  for  man  on  earth  as  continued 
pleafure.  For  the  wifeft  piirpofes  he  de- 
fignea  our  flate  to  be  chequered  with 
pleafure  and  pain.  As  fu'ch  let  us  receive 
it,  and  make  the  beft  of  what  is  doomed 
to  be  our  lot.  Let  us  remain  perfuaded, 
that  fimple  and  moderate  pleafures  are 
always  the  beft ;  that  virtue  and  a  good 
conlcience  are  the  fureft  foundations  of 
enjoyment ;  that  he  who  ferves  his  God 
and  his  Saviour  with  the  pureft  inten- 
tions, and  governs  his  pailions  with  the 
greateft  care,  is  likely  to  lead  the  happieft 
life.  Following  thefe  principles,  we  fhall 
meet  with  fewer  occafions  of  being  wea- 
ry of  life  ;  we  ihall  always  find  fome  fa- 
tisfadions  mixed  with  its  crofles  ;  and 
fhall  be  enabled  to  wait  with  a  humble 
and  contented  mind-  till  the  Almighty, 
in  his  appointed  time,  finilh  our  flate  of 
trial,  and  remove  us  to  a  more  blelTed 
abode. 
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SERMON      II. 

On  Charity    as  the    End   of  the 
Commandment. 


I  Timothy,  i.  5. 


Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  cha^ 
r'lty^  out  of  a  pure  hearty  and  of  a  good 
confcience^   and  of  faith  unfeigned* 

TT  appears  from  this  chapter  that  one 
detign  of  the  Apoftle,  in  writing  to 
Timothy,  was  to  guard  him  againft  cer- 
tain corrupters  of  Chriftian  do£trine,  who 
had  already  arifen  in  the  church.  To 
their  falfe  reprefentations  of  religion  he 
oppofes  that  general  view  of  it  which  is 
given  in  the   text.      Such    fummaries   of 

religion 
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religion  frequently  occur  in  the  facred  SERM. 
writings;  and  are  extremely  ufeful.  By 
the  coraprehenfive  energy  with  which  they 
exprefs  the  great  lines  of*  our  duty,  they 
both  imprint  them  on  our  memory,  and 
bring  them  home  to  our  confcience  with 
force.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  difcourfe, 
I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  words 
of  the  text  afford  a  moft  enlarged  and 
inllrudlive  view  of  religion  in  all  its 
chief  parts. 

The  Apoftle  pronounces  charity  to  be 
the  end  or  fcope  of  the  commandment^  that 
is,  of  the  law  of  God.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  miftakes  on  this  moft 
important  fubjedt,  he  fubjoins  to  charity 
certain  adjundts,  as  neceflary  to  qualify 
it,  and  to  render  the  Chriflian  character 
complete.  Thefe  are  the  pure  hearty  the 
good  confcience^  and  faith  unfeigned.  In 
treating  of  thefe,  I  Ihall  fhew  the  nature 
of  their  connexion  with  charity,  and  the 
importance  of  their  being  always  united 
with  it. 

C4  The 
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S  E  R  M.  ^e  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity. 
Charity  is  the  fame  with  benevolence  or 
love;  and  is  the  term  uniformly  em* 
ployed,  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  denote 
all  the  good  afFedions  which  we  ought 
to  bear  towards  one  another.  It  confifts 
not  in  fpeculative  ideas  of  general  bene- 
volence floating  in  the  head,  and  leaving 
the  heart,  as  fpeculations  too  often  do, 
untouched  and  cold.  Neither  is  it  con- 
fined to  that  indolent  good-nature,  which 
makes  us  reft  fatisfied  with  being  free 
from  inveterate  malice,  or  ill-will  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  without  prompting  us 
to  be  of  fervice  to  any.  True  charity 
is  an  adlive  principle.  It  is  not  proper- 
ly a  fmgle  virtue  ;  but  a  difpofition  re- 
fiding  in  the  heart,  as  a  fountain  whence 
;all  the  virtues  of  benignity,  candour,  for- 
bearance, generofity,  compaflion,  and  li- 
berality flow,  as  fo  many  native  ftreams. 
From  general  good-will  to  all,  it  extends 
its  influence  particularly  to  thofe  with 
whom  we  ftand  in  rieareft  connexion, 
and  who  are  diredtly   within'  the   fphcre 

of 
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of  our  good  offices,  Fron>  the  country  SERM, 
or  community  to  which  we  belong,  it 
defcends  to  the  fmaller  aflbclations  of 
neighbourhood,  relations,  and  friends  ; 
and  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole  circle 
of  focial  and  domeftic  life.  I  mean  not 
that  it  imports  a  promifcuous  undittin- 
guifliing  affedion,  which  gives  every 
man  an  equal  title  to  our  love.  Cha- 
rity, if  we  fliould  endeavour  to  carry  it 
fo  far,  would  be  rendered  an  impracti- 
cable virtue,  and  would  refolve  itfelf 
into  nlere  words,  without  affeding  the 
hear^.  True  charity  attempts  not  to  fhut 
our  eyes  to  the  diftindion  between  good 
an^  bad  men  ;  nor  to  warm  our  hearts 
equally  to  thofe  who  befriend  and  thofe 
who  injure  us.  It  referves  our  efteem 
for  good  men,  and  our  complacency  for 
our  friends.  Towards  our  enemies  it 
infpires  forgivenefs  and  humanity.  It 
breathes  univerfal  candour,  and  liberality 
of  fentiment.  It  forrhs  gentlenefs  of 
temper,  and  didates  affability  of  man- 
ners.    It   prompts    correfponding   fympa- 
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SERM.   tliles   with   them  who   rejoice   and   them 
IF.  *^      . 

who  weep.     It   teaches  us   to   flight  and 

defpife  no  man.  .  Charity  is  the  com- 
forter of  the  afHi(Sbed,  the  protestor  of 
the  opprefTed,  the  reconciler  of  differences, 
the  intercefTor  for  offenders.  It  is  faith- 
fulnefs  in  the  friend,  public  fpirit  in  the 
magiftrate,  equity  and  patience  in  the 
judge,  moderation  in  the  fbvereign,  and 
loyalty  in  the  fubjedt.  In  parents  it  is 
care  and  attention ;  in  children  it  is  re- 
verence and  fubmiffion.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  foul  of  focial  life.  It  is  the  fun 
that  enlivens  and  cheers  the  abodes  of 
men.  It  is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon^  fays 
the  Pfalmift,  and  the  dew  that  defcendeth 
on  the  mountains  of  Zion^  where  the  Lord 
commanded  the  blejjing^  even   life  for  ever^ 


more  *. 


Such  charity,  fays  the  text,  is  the  end 
of  the-  commandment.  This  ftlfertion  of  the 
Apoftle  is  undoubtedly  confonant  to  all 
that  reafon  can  fuggeft  on  the  fubje£t  of 

*  PfaJ.  cxxxiii.  3. 
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Teligion.  For,  on  confidering  the  nature  SERM. 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  reafon  gives  us 
much  ground  to  believe,  that  the  chief 
defign  of  all  the  commandments  which 
he  has  given  to  men,  is  to  promote  their 
happinefs.  Independent  and  ielf  fufficient, 
that  Supreme  Being  has  nothing  to  exa(3: 
from  us  for  his  own  intereft  or  felicity. 
By  our  fervices  he  cannot  be  benefited, 
fior  by  our  offences  injured.  When  he 
created  the  world,  it  was  benevolence  that 
moved  him  to  confer  exiftence.  When 
he  made  himfelf  known  to  his  creature?, 
benevolence  in  Hke  manner  moved  him 
to  give  them  laws  for  their  condudi. 
Benevolence  is  the  fiving  of  legiflation 
in  the  Deity,  as  much  as  it  was  the  mo- 
tive of  creation.  He  iflued  .his  com- 
mands on  earth  on  purpofe  that,  by  obe- 
dience to  them,  his  creatures  might  be 
rendered  happy  among  themfelves  in  this 
life,  and  be  prepared  for  greater  happinefs 
in  another.  Charity,  efpecially  when 
joined   with  purity,  good  coiifcience,   and 

faith. 
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SERM.  faith,  is  obvioufly  the  great  inftrument 
for  this  purpofe  ;  and  therefore  muft  needs 
pofTefs  the  chief  and  primary  place  in  .the 
laws  of  God. 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  New  iTef- 
tament,  it  is  uniformly  prefented  to  us 
in  the  fame  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
the  text.  This  is  known  to  all  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  facred  books. 
Charity  is  termed  the  fulfilling  of  the  laWy 
and  the  bond  of  perfe&nefs.  It  was  affum- 
ed  by  our  bleffed.Lord  as  the . chara^ter- 
iftical  diftin^tion  of  his  difciples  j  and 
in  that  magnificent  eulogium  which  the 
apoftle  Paul  pronounces  upon  it,  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  firft  epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  is  exprefsly  preferred  by 
him  to  faith  and  hope.  This  defer ves  to 
be  ferioufly  confidered  by  thofe  who  are 
apt  to  undervalue  charity,  as  an  appen- 
dage of  what  they  contemptuoufly  call 
Morality ;  while  they  confine  true  reli^ 
gion  to  fome  favourite  tenets  and  obfery- 
ances   of    their    own,   tvhich    they   con- 

fider 
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fider  as  comprehending  the  fum  of  what  S  E  R  m. 
is  acceptable  to  God.  Such  perfons  fhew  ^,  ' 
themfelves  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  may  too  often  be 
fufpefted  of  being  ftrangers  to  its  influ- 
ence. For,  as  the  apoftle  John  reafons. 
He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  feen^  how  can  he  love  that  God  whom 
■he  hath  not  Jeen  *^ 

At  the  fame  time,  while  I  afcribe  to 
charity  that  high  place  in  the  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion, which  jufl:ly  belongs  to  it,  I  am  not 
to  DC  underflood  as  confining  all  religion 
to  this  difpofition  alone.  With  much 
wifdom  and  propriety,  the  text  hath  an- 
nexed to  it  certain  adjunds,  without 
which  neither  the  charader  of  a  good 
'man  can  be  completed,  nor  charity  it- 
felf  exercifed  to  advantage.  To  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  I  now  proceed  ;  and 
I  enter  the  more  readily  on  this  branch 
of  the  fubjed,    as  there  is  ground  to  be- 

*  I  John,  iv,  20. 

11  eve, 
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SER.M.  lieve,  that  many  pretend  to  poflefs  cha"* 
rity,  without  properly  underftanding  its 
nature  and  efficacy.  There  has  been  al- 
ways an  unhappy  tendency  among  men 
to  run  to  extremes,  on  one  fide  or  other, 
in  matters  of  religion.  As  one  fet  of 
men,  who  employ  all  their  zeal  on  right 
belief,  are  prone  to  undervalue  good  prac- 
tice ;  fo  another  fet,  who  wifli  to  be 
efteemed  rational  Chriftians,  are  inclined 
to  reft  the  whole  of  their  duty  on  chari- 
table deeds,  while  they  overlook  certain 
difpofitions  and  habits  which  ought  always 
to  accompany  them.  It  is  therefore  of 
importance,  that  the  miftakes  of  both  thefc 
clafTes  of  men  fhould  be  redified,  in  order 
that  religion  may  be  held  forth  to  the  world 
in  its  complete  form,  and  in  its  fnll  and  un- 
diminifhed  luftre. 


The  firft  qualification  of  charity  point- 
ed out  in  the  text  is  purity ;  charity  out 
of  a  pure  heart.  Purity  includes  the  vir- 
tues   which    belong    to     the    individual, 

confidered 
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confidered  in  himfelf,  and  with  refpe£t  sERM. 
to  the  government  of  his  defires  and 
pleafures.  It  hath  its  feat  in  the  heart; 
but  extends  its  influence  over  fo  much 
of  the  outward  condud,  as  to  form  a 
great  and  material  part  of  the  charader. 
They  are  only  the  pure  in  heart ,  we  are 
told  by  our  Saviour,  who.  can  fee  God^, 
It  is  alfo  true,  that  they  are  only  the  pure 
in  heart  who  can  properly  difcharge  their 
duties  towards  mankind.  Inordinate  love 
of  pleafure,  intemperance,  fenfuality,  and 
a  courfe  of  irregular  life-,  are  inconfiftent, 
not  only  with  the  general  characSter  of  a 
good  man,  but  alfo  with  the  peculiar  ex- 
ercifes  of  charity  and  benevolence.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  habits 
of  licentious  indulgence  contribute  to 
ftifle  all  the  good  afFedions ;  to  harden 
the  heart ;  to  nourifli  that  felfifh  attach- 
ment to  our  own  vicious  pleafures  which 
renders  us  infenfible  to  the  circumftances 

*  Match.  V.  8. 
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S  E  R  M.  and  wants  of  others.  A  profligate 
man  is  feldora  found  to  be  a  good  huf- 
band,  a  good  father,  or  a  beneficent 
neighbour.  How  many  young  perfons 
have  at  firft  fet  out  in  the  world  with 
excellent  difpofitions  of  heart ;  generous, 
charitable,  and  humane ;  kind  to  their 
friends,  and  amiable  among  all  with 
whom  they  had  intercourfe?  And  yet 
how  often  have  we  feen  all  thofe  fair 
appearances  unhappily  blafted  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  life,  merely  through  the  influ- 
ence of  loofe  and  corrupting  pleafures ; 
and  thofe  very  perfons  who  promifed 
once  to  be  bleflTings  to  the  world,  funk 
down  in  the  end,  to  be  the  burden  and 
nuifance  of  fociety  ?  The  profufion  of 
expence  which  their  pleafures  occafion, 
accounts  in  a  great  meafure  for  the  fatal 
reverfe  that  takes  place  in  their  charac- 
ter. It  not  only  drains  the  fources 
whence  the  ftreams  of  beneficence  fhould 
flow,  but  often  obliges  them  to  become 
oppreflive  and  cruel  to  thofe  whom  it  was 

their 
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their   duty   to   have   patronifed   and   fup-   SERM.^ 
ported.  »—- v-^^ 

Purity  of  heart  and  conduct  muft  there- 
fore be  held  fundamental  to  charity  and 
love,  as  well  as  to  general  piety  and .  vir- 
tue. The  licentious,  I  know,  are  ready 
to  imagine,  that  their  occafional  deeds 
of  bounty  and  liberality  will  atone  for 
many  of  their  private  diforders.  But, 
befides  that  fuch  plans  of  compenfation 
for  vices,  by  fome  fuppofed  virtues,  are 
alv^^ays  fallacious,  the  licentious  may  be 
aflured,  that  it  is  an  appearance  only  of 
charity,  not  the  reality  of  it,  to  which 
they  can  lay  claim.  For  that  great  vir- 
tue confifts  not  in  occafional  adions  of 
humanity,  in  fits  of  kindnefs  or  compaf- 
fion,  to  which  bad  men  may  be  prompted 
by  natural  inftindl ;  but  in  the  fteady  and 
regular  exercife  of  thofe  good  afFedlions, 
and  the  difcharge  of  thofe  important  du- 
ties towards  others,  for  which  the  licen- 
tious are  in  a  great  meafure  difqualified. 
Their  criminal  propenfities  direct  their 
inclinations  to   very  different   objeds  and 

Vol.  IV.  D  purfuits ; 
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S  E  R  M.  purfuits ;  and  often  determine  them  to 
facrifice  the  juft  rights  of  others,  fome- 
times  to  facrifice  the  peace  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  innocent,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  paffions.  Such  is  the  per- 
nicious influence  which  the  love  of  plea- 
fure  has  on  the  good  qualities  of  its  de- 
voted votaries.  The  impure  heart  is  Hke 
the  ftagnant  and  putrifying  lake,  which 
fends  forth  its  poifonous  exhalations  to 
corrupt  and  wither  every  plant  that  grows 
on  its  banks. 


The  fccond  qualification  annexed  to 
Charity,  in  the  text,  is,  that  it  be  of  a 
good  confcience.  By  this  I  underftand  the 
Apoftle  to  mean,  that  charity  be  in  full 
confiftency  with  juftice  and  integrity ; 
that  the  confcicuce  of  the  man  who  pur- 
pofes  to  perform  actions  of  benevolence, 
be  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  ne- 
glected the  primary  duties  of  equity. 
For,  undoubtedly,  jullice  is  a  virtue  pri- 
mary to  charity  ;  that  is,  it  muft  go  be- 
fore it  in  all  its  exertions.      One  muft  firfl 

do 
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do  juftly  before  he  can  pretend  that  he  s  E  R  M, 
loves  mercy. — Religion,  my  friends,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  ufeful  to  mankind,  muft 
be  brought  down  by  its  teachers  from  the 
fublimity  of  fpeculation  to  the  fundions 
and  occupations  of  ordinary  Hfe.  It  is 
my  duty  to  admonifli  you,  that  you  muft, 
in  the  firft  place,  be  fair  in  all  your  deal- 
ings with  others;  you  muft  difcharge  the 
debts  you  owe  ;  you  muft  pay  the  wages 
due  to  your  fervants  and  dependents ; 
you  muft  provide  for  your  own  family, 
and  be  juft  to  the  claims  of  relations; 
then,  and  then  only,  you  can,  from  a  good 
confciencey  as  the  text  enjoins,  perform 
ads  of  generofity  and  mercy. 

This  leads  to  a  refledlion  which  here 
deferves  our  attention  ;  that,  in  order  to 
fulfil  that  charily  ivhicb  is  the  end  of  the 
commandment^  oeconomy,  and  good  order 
in  private  life,  ought /to  he  carefully  ftu- 
died  by  nil  Chriftians.  This  is  more 
clofely  conneded  with  a  good  confcience, 
than  many  feem  inclined  to  admit.  Oe- 
conomy,  v/hen  prudently  and  temperately 
D  2  conduced, 
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SERM.  condu(d:ed,  is  the  fafeguard  of  many 
_r  virtues ;  and  is  in  a  particular  manner 
favourable  to  the  exertions  of  benevo- 
lence. He  who  by  inconfiderate  con- 
duct is  injuring'  his  circumftances,  will 
probably  in  time  lofe  the  inclination,  and 
certainly  is  depriving  himfelf  of  the  means, 
of  being  ferviceable  to  his  brethren.  Some 
important  exertions,  indeed,  there  are 
of  charity  which  have  no  connexion 
with  giving  or  beftowing.  Candour,  for- 
givenefs,  gentlenefs,  and  fympathy,  are 
due  to  our  brethren  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  fituation  of  our  own  fortune.  The 
poor  have  opportunities  for  difplaying 
thefe  virtues,  as  well  as  the  rich.  They 
who  have  nothing  to  give,  can  often  afford 
relief  to  others,  by  imparting  what  they 
feel.  But  as  far  as  beneficence  is  in- 
cluded in  charity,  we  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  juftice  mufl,  in  the  firfl 
place,  be  held  inviolably  facred. 

The  wifdom  of  fcripture  remarkably 
appears,  in  the  connexion  pointed  out 
by  the  text  between  charity  and  good  coti^ 

fciencc 
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fciencc  or  integrity ;  a  connexion  which  1  S  E  R  M. 
apprehend  is  often  not  attended  to  fo  much 
as  it  deferves.  Among  the  frugal  and  in- 
duftrious,  great  regard  is  commonly  paid 
to  juftice.  They  will  not  defraud.  They 
will  not  take  any  unlawful  advantage 
in  their  dealings :  And,  fatisfied  with  this 
degree  o'i  good  confcience^  they  are  ftran- 
gers  to  that  charity,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  commandment.  They  are  hard  and 
unfeeling.  They  are  rigid  and  fevere  in 
their  demands.  They  know  nothing  of 
humanity,  forgivenefs,  or  compaflion. — 
Among  another  clafs  of  men,  who  have 
been  more  liberally  educated,  and  who  are 
generally  of  a  higher  rank  in  life,  juf- 
tice is  apt  to  be  confidered  as  a  virtue  lefs 
noble  than  charity ;  and  which  may  on 
fome  occaiions  be  difpenfed  with.  They 
are  humane  perhaps,  and  tender  in  their 
feelings.  They  are  eafy  to  their  depend- 
ents. They  can  be  liberal,  even  to  profa- 
fion.  While,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are 
accumulating  debts,  which  they  know 
jthemfelves  unable  to  difcharge.  Their 
D  3  affairs 
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s  E  R  M.  affairs  are  allowed  to  run  into  confufion. 
Oeconomy  and  good  order  are  neglected, 
The  innocent,  in  great  numbers,  fuffer 
materially  through  their  mifmanagement : 
And  all  the  while  they  affume  to  them- 
felves  the  praife  of  being  generous  and 
good-hearted  men.  This  furely  is  not  that 
charity  which  the  Gofpel  enjoins;  and 
which,  in  its  very  eflence,  involves  good 
confcience  and  integrity.  He  who  pre- 
tends to  do  good  to  his  brethren,  without 
firft  doing  them  juftice,  cannot  be  account- 
ed their  real  friend.  True  charity  is  not 
a  meteor,  which  occafionally  glares  ;  but  a 
luminary,  which,  in  its  orderly  and  re- 
gular courfe,  difpenfes  a  benignant  influ- 
ence. 

The  third  and  laft  adjund  connected  in 
the  text  with  charity  is,  that  it  be  of  faith 
unfeigned.  Faith,  in  the  fcripture  fenfe  of 
it,  includes  the  whole  of  religious  princi- 
ples refpeding  God,  and  refpetling  Chrift. 
Good  principles,  without  good  pradice,  I 
confefs,  are  nothing  j   tbey  are  of  no  avail 

in 
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in  the  fight  of  God,  nor  in  the  eftimation   SERM. 

of  wife  men.     But  pradice  not  founded 

■on  principle  is  likely  to  be  always  unfta- 

ble    and    wavering ;     and,    therefore,   the 

faith   of  religious   principles   enters,   for  a 

very  confiderable    fhare,   into    the    proper 

difcharge  of  the  duties  of  charity. 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  without  faith, 
our  duties  towards  God  cannot  be  pro- 
perly performed.  You  may  be  aflured 
that  your  duties  towards  men  will  al- 
ways greatly  fuffer  from  the  want  of  it. 
Faith,  when  pure  and  genuine,  fupplies 
to  every  part  of  virtue,  and  in  particular 
to  the  virtue  of  charity,  many  motives 
and  aflfiftances,  of  which  the  unbeliever 
is  deftitute.  He  who  ads  from  faith 
ads  upon  the  high  principle  of  re- 
gard to  the  God  who  hath  made  him, 
and  to  the  Saviour  who  redeems  him ; 
which  will  often  ftimulate  him  to  his 
duty  when  other  principles  of  benevo- 
lence become  faint  and  languid,  or  are 
crofled  by  oppofite  interefts.  When  he 
confiders  himfelf  as  purfuing  the  appro- 
D  4  bation 
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SERM.   bation  of  that  divine  Bein^,  from  whorrt 
ir.  ^ 

love    defcends,    a   facred    enthufiafm    both 

prompts,  and  confecrates,  his  charitable 
difpofitions.  Regardlefs  of  men,  or  of 
human  recompence,  he  is  carried  along 
by  a  higher  impulfe.  He  ads  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  follower  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  not  only  has  enjoined  love,  but  has 
enforced  it  by  the  example  of  laying 
down  his  life  for  mankind.  Whatever 
he  does  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-creatures 
he  confiders  himfelf  as  doing,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  that  divine  Perfon,  who  hath 
faid.  In  a/much  as  ye  have  done  it  unta  one 
of  the  leaji  of  thefe  my  brethren^  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me  *.  Hence  charity  is  with 
him  not  only  a  moral  virtue,  but  a  Chrift- 
ian  grace.  It  acquires  additional  dignity 
and  energy  from  being  connected  with 
the  heavenly  (late  and  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants. He  mingles  with  beings  of  a 
higher  order,  while  he  is  difcharging  his 
duty   to    his    fellow-creatures    on   earth  j 

!  , 

I 

*  Matth.  XXV,  40.         . 
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and  by  joining  faith   and  piety    to   good   SERM. 

works,   he  completes  the   charader   of  a   ^ ^'^ 

Chriftian. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  full  fenfe  of  that  comprehenfive  view 
of  religion  which  is  given  in  the  text* 
I  have  fhewn  in  what  refpeds  charity 
joined  with  the  piwe  hearty  the  good  con- 
fcience,  and  faith  unfeigned,  forms  the  end 
of  the  commandment.  Let  us  ever  keep 
in  view  thofe  eifential  parts  of  a  virtuous 
character,  and  preferve  them  in  their 
proper  union.  Thus  fhall  our  religion 
rife  into  a  regular  and  well-proportioned 
edifice,  where  each  part  gives  firmnefs 
and  fupport  to  another.  If  any  one  of 
thofe  material  parts  be  wanting  in  the 
ftru£ture  ;  if,  out  of  our  fyftem  of  cha- 
rity, either  purity,  or  juftice,  or  faith, 
be  left,  there  will  be  cracks  and  flaws  in 
the  building  which  prepare  its  ruin. 

This  is  indeed  one   of  the  greatefl:   and 
moft    frequent    errors    of  men,    in    their 

moral 
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S  E  R  M.  moral  condudi:.  They  take  hold  of  vir- 
tue by  pieces  and  corners  only.  Few 
are  fo  depraved  as  to  be  without  all  fenle 
of  duty,  and  all  regard  to  it.  To  fome 
moral  qualities,  which  appear  to  them 
amiable  or  eftimable,  almoft  all  men  lay 
claim ;  and  on  thefe  they  reft  their  worth, 
in  their  own  eftimation.  But  thel'e  fcat- 
tered  pieces  of  virtue,  not  uniting  into 
one  whole,  nor  forming  a  confiftent  cha- 
rafSter,  have  no  powerful  influence  on 
their  general  habits  of  life.  From  various 
unguarded  quarters  they  lie  open  to 
temptation.  Their  lives  are  full  of  con- 
tradidion,  and  perpetually  fluctuate  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  Virtue  can  nei- 
ther rife  to  Its  native  dignity,  nor  attain 
its  proper  rewards,  until  all  its  chief  parts 
be  joined  together  in  our  charader,  and 
exert  an  equal  authority  in  regulating  our 
condudt. 
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SERMON     III. 

On  our  Lives  being  in    the    Hand    of 
God. 

[Preached  at  the  Beginning  of  a  New  Year*.] 
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Psalm  xxxi.  15. 
Jkfy  times  are  in  thy  hand^—^ 

'npHE  fun    that   rolls   over    our  heads,  SERM. 

the  food   that    we   receive,    the    reft       ^^^* 
that  we   enjoy,    daily  admonilh  us  of   a 
fuperior  power,  on  whom  the   inhabitants 
of    the   earth   depend   for   light,  life,  and 
l^bfiftence.     But   as    long    as    all    things 

•  Janaary  6th,  1793. 
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SERM.  proceed  in  their  ordinary  courfe  ;  when 
u.,  ,y.I,.,;  day  returns  after  day  with  perfect  fimi- 
larity  j  when  our  life  feems  ftationary, 
and  nothing  occurs  to  warn  us  of  any 
approaching  change,  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  dependence  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  great  revolutions  of  time, 
when  they  come  round  in  their  Hated 
order,  have  a  tendency  to  force  fome  im- 
prefnons  of  piety  even  on  the  moft  un- 
thinking minds.  They  both  mark  our 
exiftence  on  earth  to  be  advancing  to- 
w^ards  its  clofe,  and  exhibit  our  condition 
as  continually  changing ;  while  each  re- 
turning year  brings  along  with  it  new 
events,  and  at  the  fame  time  carries  us 
forwards  to  the  conclufion  of  all.  We 
cannot,  on  fuch  occafions,  avoid  perceiv- 
ing, that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  line  of  our  exiftence, 
and  meafures  out  to  each  of  us  our  allot- 
ted portion  of  that  line.  Beyond  a  certain 
limit,  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  extend- 
ed ;  and  long  before  it  reach  that  limit,  it 
may  be  cut  afunder  by  an  invifible  hand, 

which 
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wbldi  IS  flrctched  forth  over  all  the  inha-   S^F^Mi 

bitaiits     of    the    world.       Then   naturally 

arifes  the  ejaculation  of  the  text,  My  times^ 

0  Gody  are  in  thy  hand.     "  My  fate  dc- 

"  pends  on  thee.     The  .  duration  of   my 

"  life,    and    all   the    events  which    in  fu« 

"  ture  days  are  to  fill  it,  are  entirely  at 

"  thy  difpofal." — Let    us  now,  when  we 

have  juft  feen  one  year  clofe,  and  another 

begin,     medhate    ferioufly   on    this  fenti- 

ment.      Let  us  confider  what  is    implied 

in  our  times  being  ift  the  hand  of  God ;  and 

to     what    improvement    this     meditation 

leads. 

The  text  evidently  implies,  firft,  that 
Giir  times  are  not  in  our  own  hand  ;  that, 
as  our  continuance  in  life  depends  not 
on  ourfelves,  fo  the  events  which  are 
to  happen  while  life  remains,  are  un- 
known to  us,  and  not  under  our  own 
direction.  Of  this  w^e  may  behold 
many  a  proof,  when  we  look  back  on  the. 
tranfadions  of  the  year  which  is  jufl 
finifhed.  Recolledion  will  readily  prefcnt 
10  to 
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SERM.  to  us  a  bufy  period,  filled  up  with  a 
mixture  of  bufinefs  and  amiifement,  of 
anxieties  and  cares,  of  joys  and  forrows. 
We  have  talked,  perhaps,  and  adted  much. 
We  have  formed  many  a  plan ;  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private  Hfe,  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  purfuits.  Let  m« 
now  afk,  how  fmall  a  proportion  of  all 
that  has  happened  could  have  been  fore- 
feen,  or  foretold  by  us  ?  How  many 
things  have  occurred,  of  which  we  had 
no  expectation ;  fome,  perhaps,  that  have 
fucceeded  beyond  our  hopes  ;  many, 
alfo,  that  have  befallen  us  contrary  to 
our  wifh  ?  How  often  were  each  of  us  ad- 
monifhed  that  there  are  fecret  wheels, 
which,  unfeen  by  us,  bring  about  the  re- 
volutions of  human  affairs  ;  and  that,  while 
man  was  devifing  his  way.  Providence  was 
directing  the  event  ? 

That  fcene  is  now  clofed.     The  tale  of 
that  year  has  been  told.     We    look   for- 
ward   to    the  year    which    is    beginning ; 
and   what   do  we  behold  there  ? — All,    my 
brethren,   is  a  blank  to  our  view  :    A  dark 

unknown 
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unknown   prefents  itfelf.     We   are    enter-  s  E  R  M. 

TIT 

ing  on  an  untried,  undifcovered  coun- 
try, where,  as  each  fucceeding  month 
comes  forward,  new  fcenes  may  open ; 
new  obje£ts  may  engage  our  attention ; 
changes  at  home  or  abroad,  in  public  or 
in  private  affairs,  may  alter  the  whole 
ftate  of  our  fortune.  New  connexions 
may  be  at  hand  to  be  formed,  or  old 
ones  juft  about  to  be  diiTolved  ;  perhaps 
we  may  have  little  more  to  do  with  this 
world,  or  with  any  of  its  connexions; 
we  may  be  (landing  on  the  verge  of  time 
and  life,  and  on  the  point  of  paffing 
into  a  new  region  of  exiftence.  In  Ihort, 
the  profpe<5t  before  us  is  full  of  awful 
uncertainty.  Life  and  death,  profperity 
and  adverfity,  health  and  ficknefs,  joy 
and  trouble,  lie  in  one  undiftinguifhable 
mafs,  where  our  eye  can  defcry  nothing 
through  the  obfcurity  that  wraps  them 
up. 

While  k  is  thus  certain   that  our  times 

are    not    at    our    own    difpofal,    we   arc 

taught,   by  the  text,   that  they  are  in  the 

1 3  band 
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SERM.   hand  of  God.      This    may    be    confidered 
HI        .  .  .  . 

in  two  views.     Our  times  are  in  the  hand 

of  God,    as  a  fupreme  Difpofer  of  events. 

They  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  Guardian 

and  a  Father. 


Our  times ^  I  fay,  are  in  the  hand  of 
God  as  a  fupreme  irrefiftible  Ruler.  AH 
that  is  to  happen  to  us  in  this  and  the 
fucceeding  years  of  our  life, — if  any  fuc- 
ceeding  years  we  fliall  be  allowed  to  fee, — ' 
has  been  foreknown  and  arranged  by 
God.  The  firft  view  under  which  hu-' 
man  affairs  prefent  themfelves  to  us,  is 
that  of  confufed  and  irregular  fucceffion. 
The  events  of  the  world  feem  thrown 
together  by  chance,  like  the  billov^s  of 
the  fea,  tumbling  and  tofling  over  each 
other,  without  rule  or  order.  All  that 
is  apparent  to  us  is  the  fluduation  of  hu- 
man caprice,  and  the  operation  of  hu- 
man paflions.  We  fee  the  iirife  of  am- 
bition, and  the  efforts  of  flratagem,  la- 
Ijouring  to  accomplifh  their  feveral  pur- 
pofes  among  the  focieties  of  men.  But 
■  ■  it 
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It   is   no    more  than  the  furface,  the  out-   S  E  R  M. 

Ill 
fide    of   things    that    we  behold.     Higher  .      ^ !  j 

counfels,  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  trace, 
are  concerned  in  the  tranfadlions  of  the 
world.  If  we  believe  in  God  at  all,  as 
the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  we  muft 
believe  that,  without  his  providence,  no- 
thing happens  on  earth.  He  over-rules, 
at  his  pleafure,  the  paffions  of  men.  He 
bends  all  their  defigns  into  fubferviency 
to  his  decree.  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man 
to  pra'ife  him  ;  and  refrains^  in  what  mea- 
fure  he  thinks  fit,  the  remainder  ofwrath'^. 
He  brings  forth  in  their  courfe  all  the 
generations  of  men.  When  the  time  is 
come  for  their  entering  into  light,  they 
appear  on  the  ftage  ;  and  when  the  time 
fixed  for  their  difmiflion  arrives,  he 
changes  their  countenance^  and  fends  them 
away.  The  time  of  our  appearing  is  now 
come,  after  our  anceftors  had  left  their 
place,  and  gone    down  to  the  duft.     We 

*  Pfalm  Ixxvi.  10* 

Vol.  IV.  E  are 
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s  E  R  M.  are  at  prefent  permitted  to  a£l  our  part 
>,i„-y.'.  ^  freely  and  without  conftraint.  No  vio- 
lence is  done  to  our  inclination  or  choice. 
But  affuredly  there  is  not  a  day  of  our  life, 
nor  an  event  in  that  day,  but  was  forefeen 
by  God.  That  fucceffion  of  occurrences, 
which  to  us  is  full  of  obfcurity  and  dark- 
nefs,  is  all  light  and  order  in  his  view.  He 
fees  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and 
brings  forward  every  thing  that  happens, 
in  its  due  time  and  place. 

Our  times  are  altogether  in  his  hand. 
Let  us  take  notice,  that  they  are  not  in 
the  hands  either  of  our  enemies,  or  of 
our  friends.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  fhorten  or  to  prolong  our  life, 
more  or  iefs  than  God  has  decreed. 
Enemies  may  employ  craft  or  violence 
in  their  attacks  ;  friends  may  employ 
Ikill  and  vigilance  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  health  and  fafety ;  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  can  have 
effect  only  as  far  as  God  permits.  They 
work  in  fubferviency  to  his  purpofe.  By 
him    they  are    held    in    invifible    bonds. 

To 


III. 
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To    the    exertions    of  all   human  agents   SERM. 
he   fays,    Hitherto  Jhalt  thou  come^  and  no 
farther. 

We  are  to  obferve  next,  that  our  times 
are  in  the  hand  of  God^  not  only  as  an 
almighty  Difpofer,  but  as  a  merciful 
Guardian  and  Father.  We  are  by  no 
means  to  imagine,  that  from  race  to  race, 
and  from  year  to  year,  God  fports  with 
the  lives  of  fucceeding  generations  of 
men,  or,  in  the  mere  wantonnefs  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  brings  them  forth,  and 
fends  them  away.  No  ;  if  we  have  any 
confidence  in  what  either  the  light  of 
Nature  fuggefts  to  all  men,  or  what  the 
revelation  of  the  Gofpel  has  confirmed  to 
Chriftians,  we  have  full  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  the  adminiftration  of  human 
affairs  is  conduced  with  infinite  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.  The  counfels  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  indeed  too  deep  for  our  limit- 
ed underftandings  to  trace.  His  path 
may  often,  as  to  us,  be  in  the  fea^  and  his 
E  2  footjleps 
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SERM.  fooljieps  in  the  mighty  waters ;  while,  ne- 
verthelefs,  all  his  paths  are  mercy  and 
truth.  He  who,  from  the  benignity  of 
his  nature,  ereded  this  world  for  the 
abode  of  men  ;  He  who  furniflied  it  fo 
richly  for  our  accommodation,  and  ftored 
it  with  fo  much  beauty  for  our  enter- 
tainment; He  who,  fince  firft  we  en- 
tered into  life,  hath  followed  us  with  fuch 
a  variety  of  mercies,  furely  can  have  no 
pleafure  in  our  difappointment  and  dif- 
trefs.  He  knows  our  frame ;  he  remem- 
bers we  are  duji ;  and  looks  to  frail  man, 
we  are  aflured,  With,  fuch  pity  as  a  father 
beareth  to  his  children  *.  To  him  we  may 
fafely  commit  ourfelves^  and  all  our  con- 
cerns ;  as  to  one  who  is  befl:  qualified, 
both  to  direct  the  incidents  proper  to 
happen  to  us  in  this  world,  and  to  judge 
of  the  time  when  it  is  fit  for  us  to  be  re- 
moved from  it. 

Even    that     ignorance    of    our    future 
deft'my  in  life,    of  which   we  fometimes 

•  Pfalm  ciii.   13,  14. 

complain. 
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complain,  is  a  fignal  proof  of  his  good-  SERM. 
nefs.  He  hides  from  us  the  view  of  fu- 
turity, becaufe  the  view  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  overpowering.  It  would  ei- 
ther difpirit  us  with  vifions  of  terror,  or 
intoxicate  us  by  the  difclofure  of  fuccefs. 
The  veil  which  covers  from  our  fight 
the  events  of  this  and  of  fucceeding  years, 
is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy. 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand ;  and  we  have 
reafon  to  be  glad  that  in  his  hand  they 
are  kept,  fliut  out  from  our  view.  Sub- 
mit to  his  pleafure  as  an  almighty  Ruler 
we  muft,  becaufe  w^e  cannot  refift  him. 
Equal  reafon  there  is  for  trufting  in  him 
as  a  Guardian,  under  whofe  difpofal  we 
are  fafe. 

Such  is  the  import  of  the  text,  that 
our  times  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  Our 
times  are  unknown  to  us,  and  not  under 
our  own  dirediion.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  God  as  a  Governor  and  Ruler; 
in  the  hands  of  God  as  a  Guardian  and 
Father.  Thefe  feparate  views  of  the  text 
E  3  require 
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SERM.  require,  on  our   part,    feparate   improve-^ 

ments. 


Seeing  our  times  are  not  in  our  own 
hand,  feing  futurity  is  unknown  to  us, 
let  us,  firft,  check  the  vain  curiofity  of 
penetrating  into  what  is  to  come.  Conjec- 
ture about  futurity  we  often  muft ;  but 
upon  all  conjedures  of  what  this  year  is 
to  produce,  let  us  lay  a  proper  reftraint. 
Let  us  wait  till  God  fhall  bring  forward 
events  in  their  proper  courfe,  without 
wifliing  to  difcover  what  he  has  conceal- 
ed ;  left,  if  the  difcovery  were  granted, 
we  fhould  fee  many  things  which  we 
would  wilh  not  to  have  feen. 

The  moft  common  propenfity  of  man- 
kind is  to  ftore  futurity  with  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  them  ;  efpecially  in 
thofe  periods  of  life  when  imagination  is 
lively,  and  hope  is  ardent.  Looking  for- 
ward to  the  year  now  beginning,  they 
are  ready  to  promife  themfelves  much 
from  the  foundations  of  profperity  which 
they  have  laid  ;   from  the  friendfhips  and 

connexions 


Ill, 
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connexions  which  they  have  fecured  ;  S  E  R  M. 
from  the  plans  of  condudt  which  they  have 
formed.  Alas  !  how  deceitful  do  all  thefe 
dreams  of  happinefs  often  prove  !  While 
many  are  faying  in  fecret  to  their  hearts. 
To-morrow  Jhall  be  as  this  day  and  more 
abundantly^  we  are  obliged  in  return  to  fay 
to  them,  Boaft  not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow^  for 
thou  knowefi  not  ivhat  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  the  un- 
known profpe£l  which  lies  before  us,  we 
Ihould  forebode  to  ourfelves  nothing  but 
misfortunes. — May  it  be  the  pleafure  of 
Heaven  that  this  year  run  on  in  a  placid 
and  tranquil  tenor  to  us  all ! — But  this 
I  fay,  that  in  fuch  forefight  of  futurity 
as  we  are  allowed  to  take,  we  may  rec- 
kon upon  it  as  certain,  that  this  year 
fhall  prove  to  us,  as  niany  paft  have 
proved,  a  checquered  fcene  of  fome  com- 
forts and  fome  troubles.  In  what  pro- 
portion one  or  other  of  thefe  iliall  prevail 
in  it ;  whether,  when  it  ends,  it  fhall 
leave  with  us  the  memory  of  joys  or  of 
forrows,  is  to  be  determined  by  him  in 
E  4  whofe 
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SERM.  whofe  hands  our  times  are.  Our  wif- 
dom  is,  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  the 
year''  is  to  bring  ;  prepared  to  receive 
comforts  with  thankfulnefs,  troubles  with 
fortitude;  and  to  improve  both  for  the 
great  purpofes  of  virtue  and  eternal  Ufe. 

Another  important  inftrudion  which 
naturally  arifes  from  our  times  not  be- 
ing in  our  own  hands  is,  that  we  ought 
no  longer  to  trifle  with  what  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  prolong ;  but  that  we  ihould 
make  hafte  to  live  as  wife  men  ;  not  de- 
laying till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done 
to-day ;  doing  now  ivith  all  our  might 
whatever  our  band  Jindeth  to  do ;  before 
that  night  cometb  wherein  no  man  can  'work. 

Amidft  the  uncertainty  of  the  events 
which  are  before  us,  there  is  one  thing 
we  have  too  much  reafon  to  believe, 
namely,  that  of  us  who  are  now  aflem- 
bled  in  this  congregation,  and  who  have 
feen  the  year  begin,  there  are  fome  who 
{hall  not  furvive  to  fee  it  clofe.  Whe- 
ther it  fliall   be  you,    or  you,   or  I,  who 

15  ihall 
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ihall   be    e;athered    to   our   fathers    before   s  E  R  M. 

.  .  .  Ill 

the  revolving  year  has  finifhed  its  round, 

God  alone  knows.  Our  times  are  in  his 
hand! — But  to  our  place,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  fome  of  us  (hall  have  gone. 
Could  we  foretel  the  month,  or  the  day, 
on  which  our  change  was  to  happen, 
how  diligent  would  we  be  in  fettin^  our 
houfe  in  order,  and  preparing  ouri'elves 
to  appear  before  our  Maker  ?  Surely, 
that  ought  to  be  prepared  for  with  mod 
care,  concerning  which  we  are  ignorant 
how  foon  it  is  to  take  place.  Let  us 
therefore  iJDalk  circumfpe£lly^  and  redeem 
the  time.  Let  us  difmifs  thofe  trivial  and 
fuperfluous  cares  which  burden  or  cor- 
rupt our  life,  in  order  to  attend  to  what 
is  of  higheft  importance  to  us  as  men  and 
Chriftians.  The  beginning  of  each  year 
ftiould  carry  to  us  all  a  folemn  admoni- 
tion of  our  folly,  in  negleding  to  im- 
prove fuitably  the  years  that  are  paiL 
It  Ihould  call  up  mifpent  time  into  our 
view  J  and  be  like  the  hand  coming  forth 
upon   the  wall,   in  the   days  of  Belihaz- 

zar, 
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SERM.  zar,  and  writing  in  legible  characters 
over  againft  us,  "  O  man !  thy  days  are 
"  numbered ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the 
"  balance,  and  found  wanting ;  take  care 
"  left  thy  kingdom  be  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting from  thee." 


(C 


When  we  confider,  in  the  next  place, 
that  our  times,  as  I  before  illuftrated, 
are  in  the  hand  of  God  as  a  fovereign 
Difpofer,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  from 
this  truth,  that  we  fhould  prepare  our- 
felves  to  fubmit  patiently  to  his  pleafurc 
both  as  to  the  events  which  are  to  fill  up 
our  days,  and  as  to  the  time  of  our  con- 
tinuing in  this  w^orld.  To  contend  with 
him  we  know  to  be  fruitlefs.  The  word 
that  is  gone  out  of  his  mouth  muft  ftand. 
In  the  path  which  he  has  marked  out 
for  us,  whether  it  be  fhort  or  long,  rug- 
ged or  fmooth,  we  muft  walk.  Is  it  not 
then  the  di(State  of  wifdom,  that  we  fhould 
previoufly  reconcile  ourfelves  to  this  fo- 
vereign ordination,  and  bring  our  minds 
to  harmonize  with  what  is  appointed  to 
7  bQ 
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be  our  deftiny  ?    Let  us  fortify  this  tern-   S  E  R  M, 
per,    by    recalling   that    reflexion    of    the 
wife  man  ;   Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
man  in  this  Ife ;  all  the  days  of  his  vain 
life  which  he  fpendeth  as  afoadow  *  ? 

To  enjoy  long  life,  and  fee  many  days, 
is  the  univerfal  wifh  ;  and,  as  the  wifh 
is  prompted  by  nature,  it  cannot  be  in 
itfelf  unlawful.  At  the  fame  time,  fe- 
veral  circumftances  concur  to  temper 
the  eagernefs  of  this  wifh  ;  and  to  fliew 
us  that  it  fhould  always  be  formed  un- 
der due  fubmiflion  to  the  wifer  judg- 
ment of  Heaven.  Who  among  us  can 
tell,  whether,  in  wifhing  for  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  many  years  on  earth,  we  may 
not  be  only  wifhing  for  a  prolongation 
of  diftrefs  and  mifery  ? — You  might  live, 
my  friends,  till  you  had  undergone  lin- 
gering rounds  of  fevere  pain,  from  which 
death  would  have  proved  a  feafonable 
deliverance.  You  might  live  till  your 
breafts  were  pierced  with  many  a  wound 
from  public  calamities  or  private  forrows. 

*  Ecclef.  vi.  i2» 
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s  E  R  M.  You  mli2:ht  live  till  you  beheld  the  death 
iif 

.   of  all  whom  you  had  loved ;  till  you  fur- 

vived    all  thofe  ^  who  love  you ;   till    you 

were    left   as    defolate   ftrangers    on    earth 

in  the  midft  of  a   new   race,  who  neither 

knew  you,  nor    cared   for  you,   but   who 

wiflied  you  ofi"  the  ftage. — Of  a  nature  fo  • 

ambiguous  are  all  the  profpeds  which  life 

fets  before  us,   that  in  every  wifh  we  form, 

relating   to  them,  much    reafon   we    have 

to  be  fatisfied   that   our  times  are    in  the 

hands  of  God,  rather  than  our  own. 

This  confideration  is  greatly  ftrength- 
cned,  when,  in  the  laft  place,  we  think  of 
God  ading,  not  as  a  Sovereign  only,  but 
as  a  Guardian,  in  the  difpofal  of  our 
times.  This  is  our  great  confolation  in 
looking  forward  to  futurity.  To  God 
as  a  wife  Ruler,  calm  fubmiffion  is  due ; 
but  it  is  more  than  fubmiffion  that  be- 
longs to  him  as  a  merciful  Father ;  it  is  the 
fpirit  of  cordial  and  affedlionate  confent 
to  his  will.  Unknown  to  us  as  the  times 
to  come  are,  it  fhould  be  fufficient  to  our 

full 
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full  repofe  that  they  are  known  to  God.  SERM. 
The  day  and  the  hour  which  are  fixed  in 
his  counfels  for  our  difmiffion  from  life,  we 
ought  to  be  perfuaded  are  fixed  forthebeft; 
and  that  any  longer  we  fliould  not  wifh  to 
remain. 

When  we  fee  that  lafl  hour  drawing 
nigh,  though  our  fpirits  may  be  com- 
pofed  on  our  own  account,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  our  friends  and  families,  no 
little  anxiety  and  forrow  may  be  fome- 
times  apt  to  take  poflellion  of  the  mind. 
Long  we  have  enjoyed  the  comfort  of 
their  fociety,  and  been  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  them  as  parts  of  ourfelves.  To  be 
parted  from  them  for  ever  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  bitter  thought;  but  to  the  bitternefs  of 
this,  is  over  and  above  added  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  their  fuffering  much  by  our  death. 
We  leave  many  a  relation,  perhaps  may 
leave  young  children,  and  a  helplefs  family, 
behind  us,  to  be  expofed  to  various  dan- 
gers, and  thrown  forth  on  an  unfriendly 
world.  Such  virtuous  anxieties  often 
opprefs   the    tender   and    feeling   heart  at 

the 
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s  E  R  M.  the  clofing  periods  of  life» — My  brethren^ 
look  up  to  that  God,  in  whofe  hands  the 
times  of  your  fatherJi  were ;  in  whofe 
hand  the  times  of  your  pofterity  fhall 
be.  Recoiled,  for  your  comfort,  the  ex- 
perience of  ages.  When  were  the  righte- 
ous utterly  forfaken  by  God  in  times 
paft  ?  Why  fhould  they  be  forfaken  by 
him  in  times  to  come  ?  Well  did  he  govern 
the  world  before  you  had  a  being  in  it : 
Well  fhall  he  continue  to  govern  it  after 
you  are  no  more.  No  caufe  have  you, 
therefore,  to  opprefs  your  minds  with  the 
load  of  unknown  futurity.  Commit  your 
cares  to  a  Father  in  heaven.  Surrender  your 
life,  your  friends,  and  your  family,  to  that 
God  who  hath  faid,  The  children  of  his  fer- 
vantsjldall  continue^  and  their  feed Jlo  all  be  ef 
tablifJjed  before  him  *. — Leave  thy  fatherlefs 
children^  I  will  preferve  them  alive ;  and 
let  thy  widows  trufl  in  me  \, 

I  HAVE  thus   fliewn   what   the   import 
is,  and  what  the  improvement  fhould  be, 

•  Pfalm  cii.  28.  f  Jeremiah,  xlix,  11. 
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of  the  dodlrine  of  the  text,  that  our  times  S  E  R  M. 

III. 
are  in  the  hand  of  God,      It  aflerts  a  fadt, 

the  truth  of  which  can  be  called  in  quef- 
tion  by  none  ;  a  fait  which,  whether 
perfons  have  any  fentiments  of  religion 
or  not,  is  calculated  to  make  a  ferious  im- 
preffion  on  every  mind ;  efpecially  at  fea- 
fons  when  the  revolution  of  years  gives 
us  warning  that  our  duration  on  earth 
is  meafured,  and  advances  towards  its 
period.  To  perfons  who  are  religioufly 
difpofed,  who  ftudy  to  improve  life  to 
its  proper  purpofes,  to  do  their  duty  to- 
wards God  and  man,  and  through  the 
merits  of  their  Redeemer  to  obtain  grace 
and  favour  from  Heaven,  the  dodrine 
of  the  text  is  ftill  more  important.  A- 
mong  them  it  tends  to  awaken  impret- 
fions  which  arc  not  only  ferious,  but,  as 
I  have  fhewn,  falutary  and  comforting 
to  the  heart. — Thankful  that  our  times 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign,  who  is 
both  wife  and  gracious,  let  us  prepare 
ourfelves  to  meet  the  approaching  events 
of  life   with   becoming    refignation,     and 

at 
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SERM.  at  the  fame  time  with  manly  conftancy 
and  firm  truft  in  God.  As  long  as  it 
fliall  pleafe  him  to  continue  cur  abode 
in  the  world,  let  us  remain  faithful  to 
our  duty ;  and  when  it  fhall  pleafe  him 
to  give  the  command  for  our  removal 
hence,  let  us  utter  only  this  voice :  "  In 
*'  thy  hand,  O  my  God,  my  times  are, 
''  Thou  art  calling  me  away.  Here  I 
"  am,  ready  to  obey  thy  call,  and  at  thy 
*'  fignal  to  go  forth.  I  thank  thee  that 
"  1  have  been  admitted  to  partake  fo 
"  long  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
"  be  a  fpedator  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
*'  nefs  difplayed  in  thy  works.  I  thank 
•*  thee  that  thou  haft  borne  fo  long  with 
"  my  infirmities  and  provocations ;  haft 
"  allowed  me  to  look  up  to  thy  promifes 
"  in  the  gofpel,  and  to  hear  the  words 
"  of  eternal  life  uttered  by  my  great  Re- 
"  deemer.  With  gratitude,  faith,  and 
"  hope,  I  commit  my  foul  to  thee.  Lord, 
**  now  lettejl  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in 
"  peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  fal^ 
"  vation,^^ — Such  are  the  fentiments  with 

which 
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\vhich  every  pious  and  good  man  fhould  S  E  r  ivi. 
conclude  his  life.  Such  indeed  are  the 
fentiments  which  he  ought  to  carry 
through  every  part  of  life*  With  thefe 
may  we  begin,  and  with  thefe  conclude, 
every  fucceeding  year  which  God  fhali 
think  fit  to  add  to  our  earthly  exigence. 


Vol.  IV. 
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SERMON     IV. 

On  the  Mixture  of  Bad  Men  with  the 
Good  in  Human  Society. 


Matth.  xiii.  30, 
Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvejl. — 

S  E  R  M.  ri  \  H  E  parable,  of  which  thefe  words 
are  a  part,  contains  a  prophetical 
defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  church. 
Our  Lord  predids  that  the  focieties  of 
Chriftians  were  to  be  infe(fted  with  per- 
fons  of  loofe  principles  and  bad  difpofi- 
tions,  whom  he  likens  to  tares  fpringing 
up  among  wheat.  He  intimates  that 
there    fhould   arife   foine   whofe   officious 

zeal 
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zeal  would  prompt  the  defire  of  extermi-  s  E  R  M. 
nating  immediately  all  fuch  evil  men  > 
but  that  this  were  contrary  to  the  de- 
figns  of  Providence,  and  to  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity ;  that  a  complete  feparation' 
was  indeed  to  be  made  at  laft  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  ;  but  that  this  re- 
paration was  to  be  delayed  till  the  end 
of  the  world,  when,  in  the  ftile  of  the 
parable,  the  tares  fhould  be  entirely  ga- 
thered  out  from  among  the  wheat.  Let 
loth  grow  together  until  the  harveji. 

When  we  look  around  us,  nothing  is 
more  confpicuous  in  the  ftate  of  the 
world  than  that  broad  mixture  of  the 
religious  and  the  impious,  the  virtuous 
and  the  wicked,  which  we  find  taking 
place  in  every  fociety.  Strong  objec- 
tions feem  hence  to  arife  againft  either 
the  wifdom  or  goodnefs  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence ;  efpecially  when  we  behold  bad 
men  not  only  tolerated  in  the  world,  but 
occafionally  exalted  in  their  circumftances, 
to  the  deprefiion  of  the  juft.  Why, 
F  2  it 
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SERM.  It  will  be  faid,   if  a  Supreme  Being  exiil:, 
and  if  his  juftice  rule  the  univerfe,   does 
he    allow    fuch   infamous  perfons    as   the 
records  of  hiftory  often  prefent,   to  have 
a  place,    and    even  to   make  a   figure   in 
his  world  ?    Why  fleeps  the  thunder  idle 
in  hrs  hand,  when  it  could  fo   eafily  blaft 
them  ?    What  fhall  we  think  of  one  who, 
having  the  power  of  exterminating  them 
always    at   his   command,     permits   them 
to    proceed    without     difturbance  ;     nay, 
fometimes  appears  to  look  on  them  with 
complacency? — It   becomes   highly    wor-» 
thy  of  our  attention  to  confider  what  an- 
fwer   can  be   made    to   thefe   objedions ; 
to   inquire  whether   any   reafons    can   be 
given  that  ferve  to  juftify  this  difpenfa- 
tion  of  Providence,   in   allowing   a   mix- 
ture of  bad  men  to  continue  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  until  the  end  of  time.     This 
inquiry    {hall    make    the    fubjedt    of   the 
prefent  difcourfe,   together  with  fuch   re- 
flexions   as   naturally  arife  from    furvey-* 
ing  the  flate  of  human  affairs* 

But, 
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But,  before   entering  diredly  on  fuch    SERM* 
inquiry,    it   may   be    proper   to  take    no- 
tice, that,    in    our  eftimation  of  who  are 
the  good,  who  are  the  bad,  we  are  often 
in  hazard   of  committing  miftakes.     The 
real    characters    of  men   are  known  only 
to  God.     They  frequently  depend  on   the 
fecret  and   unfeen   parts  of  life.      As  in 
judging   of   themfelves    men    are    always 
partial,    fo   in  judging  of  others  they  of^ 
ten   err,    through  the  imperfedt   informa- 
tion which   they   have   gathered,    or   the 
rafli  prejudices   which  they  have  forqied. 
They  are  too  apt  to  limit  the  character  of 
virtue  to  thofe  who  agree  with   them  ia 
fentiment  and  belief;    and  to  exaggerate 
the  failings   of  thofe    againft  whom  they 
have   conceived    diflike,    into    great    and 
unpardonable    crimes.       Were    it    left    tp 
the    indifcreet    zeal    of  fome  to   extirpate 
from  the  earth  all  thofe  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  bad  men,  there  is   ground  to  ap- 
prehend that,   inftead  of  tares,  the  wheat 
would  often  be  rooted  out. — At  the  fame 
time    we   readily   admit   the   fa(51',   as  too 
F  3  manifcft 
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SERM.  manifeft  to  be  denied,  that  a  multitude 
V. — .^...^  of  grofs  and  notorious  finners  are  now 
mixed  with  the  followers  of  God  and 
virtue.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  confider 
how  far  this  is  confiftent  with  the  juftice 
and  wifdom  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world. 


It  is  a  principle  in  which  all  ferious 
and  refleding  perfons  have  agreed,  and 
which  by  many  arguments  is  confirmed, 
that  our  prelent  ftate  on  earth  is  defigned 
to  be  a  ftate  of  difcipline  and  improvement, 
jn  order  to  fit  human  nature  for  a  higher 
and  better  ftate  which  it  is  to  attain  here- 
after. Now,  this  principle  being  once 
admitted,  we  fay,  that  the  mixture  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  which  here  prevails,  is  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  this  purpofe  better 
than  a  more  unmixed  and  perfect  ftate 
of  fociety  would  have  done. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  crimes  of 
the  wicked  give  occafion  to  the  exercife 
of   many    excellent   difpofitions    of  heart 

among 
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among  the  righteous.  They  bring  forth  SERM. 
all  the  fufFering  virtues,  which  otherwife 
would  have  had  no  field  ;  and  by  the 
exercife  of  which  the  human  charader  is 
tried,  and  acquires  feme  of  its  chief 
honours.  Were  there  no  bad  men  in  the 
world  to  vex  and  diftrefs  the  good,  the 
good  might  appear  in  the  light  of  harm- 
lefs  innocence ;  but  could  have  no  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  fidelity,  magna- 
nimity, patience,  and  fortitude.  One  half 
of  virtue,  and  not  the  leaft  important 
half,  would  be  loft  to  the  world.  la 
our  prefent  imperfect  fi:ate,  any  virtue 
which  is  never  exercifed  is  in  hazard  of 
becoming  extinct  in  the  human  breaft. 
If  goodnefs  conftantly  proceeded  in  a 
fmooth  and  flowery  path  ;  if,  meeting 
with  no  adverfary  to  oppofe  it,  it  were 
furrounded  on  every  hand  with  acclama- 
tion and  praife,  is  there  no  ground  to 
dread  that  it  might  be  corrupted  by  va- 
nity, or  might  fink  into  indolence  ?  This 
dangerous  calm  muft  therefore  be  inter- 
rppted.  The  waters  muft  be  troubled, 
F  4  left 
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SERM.  left  they  fhould  ftagnate  and  putrify. 
When  you  behold  wicked  men  multiply-* 
ing  in  number,  and  increafmg  in  power, 
imagine  not  that  Providence  particularly 
favours  them.  No  ;  they  are  fuffered  for 
a  time  to  profper,  that  they  may  fulfil 
the  high  defigns  of  Heaven.  They  are 
employed  as  inftruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  the  improvement  of  his  fervant?. 
They  are  the  rods  with  which  he  chaftens 
the  virtuous,  in  order  to  roufe  them  from 
a  dangerous  llumber ;  to  form  them 'for 
the  day  of  adverfity,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  fuffer  honourably. 

In  the  next  place,  the  mixture  of  the 
bad  among  the  good  ferves  not  only  ta 
give  exercife  to  the  paffive  graces,  but  al- 
fo  to  improve  the  a(5live  powers  and  vir- 
tues of  man.  It  inures  the  righteous  to 
vigilance  and  exertion.  It  obliges  them 
to  ftand  forth,  and  a6t  their  part  with 
iirmnefs  and  conftancy  in  evil  times.  It 
gives  occafion  for  their  virtues  to  fhine 
with  confpicuous  luftre ;  and  makes  them 
8  appear 
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appear  as  the  lights  of  the  world  amidft  SF.  rm. 
furrounding  darknefs.  Were  it  not  for  ._^J^ 
the  dangers  that  arife  frorr^  abounding 
iniquity,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
for  courage  to  a6t,  for  wifdom  to  admo- 
nifh,  for  caution  to  watch,  nor  for  faith 
to  exert  itfelf  in  overcoming  the  world.  It 
is  that  mixture  of  difpofitions  which  now 
takes  place,  that  renders  the  theatre  on 
which  we  att  fo  bufy  and  flirring,  and 
fo  much  fitted  for  giving  employment  to 
every  part  of  man's  intelligent  and  moral 
nature.  It  affords  a  complete  field  for  the 
genuine  difplay  of  characters ;  and  gives 
every  man  the  opportunity  to  come  forth 
and  fhew  what  he  is.  Were  the  tenor  of 
human  conduct  altogether  regular  and  uni- 
form, interrupted  by  no  follies  and  vices, 
no  crofs  difpofitions  and  irregular  paf- 
fions,  many  of  our  adive  powers  would 
find  no  exercife.  Perhaps  even  our  life 
would  languifh,  and  become  too  flill  and 
infipid.  Man  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  para- 
dife  of  innocence,  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  perfex^  and  fauUlefs  fociety.      As  in 

the 
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s  E  R  M.  f^^  natural  world,  he  is  not  rhade  for 
^y^  perpetual  fpring  and  cloudlefs  fkies,  but 
by  the  wintry  ftorm  mufi:  be  called  to  ex- 
ert his  abilities  for  procuring  fhelter  and 
defence ;  To  in  the  moral  world,  the  inter- 
mixture of  bad  men  renders  many  an  ex- 
ertion neceflary,  which  in  a  more  perfect 
flate  of  the  world  would  find  no  place, 
but  which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  trial   is 

proper   and    ufeful. The    exlftence    of 

vice  in  the  world  afluredly  teflifies  our  pre- 
fent corruption;  and  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  prevalence,  is  always,  more  or 
lefs,  the  fource  of  mifery.  It  is  a  jftand- 
ing  proof  of  the  fill  and  degeneracy  of 
man.  But  as  long  as  that  fallen  ftate 
continues,  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
Eminently  appears  in  making  the  errors 
and  frailties  of  the  wicked  fubfervient 
to  the  improvement  of  the  juft.  Tares 
are  for  that  reafon  fuffered  at  prefent  to 
grow  up  among  the  wheat. 

These  obfervations  on  the  wifdom  of 
Providence   rn    this    difpenfa'tion    will    be 

farther 
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farther  llluftrated,  by  confidering  the  ufe- 
ful  inftrudions  which  we  receive,  or 
which  at  leaft  every  wife  man  may  re- 
ceive, from  the  follies  and  vices  of  thofe 
among  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live. 

F'lrjl^  They  furnifh  inftrudion  con- 
cerning the  fnares  and  dangers  againft 
which  we  ought  to  be  moft  on  our  guard. 
They  put  it  thereby  in  our  power  to 
profit  by  the  errors  and  mifconducl  of 
others.  By  obferving  from  what  fmall 
beginnings  the  greateft  crimes  have  arifen  ; 
obferving  how  bad  company  has  fe- 
duced  this  man  from  his  original  prin- 
ciples and  habits  ;  how  a  carelefs  indul- 
gence of  pleafure  has  blinded  and  in- 
toxicated that  man  ;  how  the  negledl  of 
divine  inftitutions  has,  in  another,  gra- 
dually paved  the  way  for  open  profli- 
gacy ;  much  falutary  inftrud:ion  is  con- 
veyed to  the  virtuous.  Tracing  the  dan- 
gerous and  flippery  paths  by  which  fo 
many  have  been  infenfibly  betrayed  in- 
to ruin,  their  views  of  human  nature  are 
enlarged  ;  the  fenfe  of  their  own  imbe- 
cility 
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SERM.  cllity  is  ftrongly  imprefled  upon  them  5 
^-^,.',_,  accompanied  with  the  conviction  of  the 
neceifity  of  a  conftant  dependence  on  the 
grace  and  afTiftance  of  Heaven.  All  the 
crimes  which  they  behold  difturbing  fo- 
ciety  around  them,  ferve  as  fignals  hung 
out  to  them,  beacons  planted  in  their 
view,  to  prevent  their  making  fhipwreck 
among  thofe  rocks  on  which  others  have 
fplit.  It  has  been  juftly  faid,  that  not 
only  from  the  advices  of  his  friends,  but 
from  ttie  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  a  wife 
man  may  draw  inftrudlion.  In  the  fame 
manner,  it  is  not  only  by  the  examples 
of  good  men,  but  likewife  by  thofe  of 
the  wicked,  that  an  attentive  mind  may 
be  confirmed  in  virtue. 

Next^  These  exam^ples  of  bad  men, 
while  they  admonifh  the  virtuous  of  the 
dangers  againft  which  they  are  to  guard, 
are  farther  profitable  by  the  views  which 
they  exhibit  of  the  evil  and  the  defor- 
mity of  fin.  Its  odious  nature  never  ap- 
pears in  fo  llrong  a  light  as  when  dif- 

played 
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played  in  the  crimes  of  the  wicked.  It  is  SERM. 
true  that,  when  vice  is  carried  only  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  difguifed  by  plaufible 
colours,  it  may  pafs  unreproved,  and 
even  for  a  while  feem  popular  in  the 
world.  But, it  is  no  lefs  true  that,  when 
it  becomes  open  and  flagrant,  and  is  de- 
prived of  the  fhadow  of  virtue,  it  nevcif 
fails  to  incur  general  reproach,  and  to 
become  the  objecl  either  of  contempt  or 
of  hatred.  How  often,  for  inftance,  have 
the  greateft  abilities  which  once  drew 
efleem  and  admiration,  funk,  in  a  fhort 
time,  into  the  moft  humiliating  degrada-* 
tion,  merely  through  the  afcendant  v,'hich. 
corrupted  inclinations  and  low  habits  had 
acquired  over  their  polTefTor  ?  How  of- 
ten have  the  rifmg  honours  of  the  young 
been  blafted,  by  their  forfaking  the  path 
of  honour  on  which  they  had  once  enter- 
ed, for  the  blind  and  crooked  tradls  of 
depravity  and  folly  ?  Such  fpedtacles  of 
the  infamy  of  vice,  fuch  memorials  of 
the  difgrace  attending  it,  are  permitted 
by    Providence    for    general    inflrudion  ; 

and 
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SERM.  and  affuredly  are  edifying  to  the  world. 
It  was  neceflliry  for  moral  improvement, 
that  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue, 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  fhould  be 
ftrongly  imprefled  on  every  intelligent 
mind.  This  could  never  be  done  with 
fo  great  advantage  as  by  the  flriking  con- 
trafls  of  both  which  are  produced  by  the 
living  examples  of  evil  men  intermixed 
with  the  good.  It  is  in  this  mirror  that 
we  clearly  contemplate  how  much  the 
righteous  is  more  excellent  thafi  his  neigh- 
bour. 

The  fame  purpofe  of  important  in- 
ftru£tion  is  farther  promoted  by  the  in- 
Ilances  of  mifery  which  the  ftate  of  wic- 
ked men  on  earth  affords.  I  admit  that 
the  worldly  fuccefs,  which  fometimes  at- 
tends them,  may  blind  and  feduce  the 
unwary  ;  but  a  little  more  refie<5lion  ena- 
bles men  to  diftinguifli  between  apparent 
fuccefs  and  real  happinefs.  The  condi- 
tion of  worthlefs  men,  whatever  fplen- 
dor  riches  may  throw  around  them,  is 
14  eafily 
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eafily  dirceriied   to  be  a  reftlefs  and  ml-   s  E  R  M, 

...  '^'^ 

ferable   one  ;     and  the  mllery  which  they 

fuffer,  to  be  derived  from  their  vices.  In 
that  great  corrupted  crowd  which  fur- 
rounds  us,  what  inceflant  budle  and  ftir, 
what  agitation  and  tumult  take  place  ? 
What  envy  and  jealoufy  of  one  another  ? 
How  much  bitternefs  of  refentment  do 
we  behold  among  them  ;  mutually  de- 
ceiving and  deceived  ;  fupplanting  and 
fupplanted ;  ever  purfuing,  but  never  fa- 
tisfied  ?  Thefe  are  not  matters  of  rare  ob- 
fervation,  or  which  require  nice  fcrutiny 
to  difcover  them.  We  need  only  open 
our  eyes  to  behold  the  wicked  tormented 
by  their  paffions,  and  far  removed  from 
that  fanduary  of  calmnefs  and  tranquil- 
lity which  is  the  abode  of  real  happinefs. 
Nay,  when  we  appeal  to  bad  men  them- 
fdves,  after  they  have  run  the  whole 
round  of  vicious  pleafures,  we  will  often 
find  them  obliged  to  confefs,  that  the 
wretched  refult  of  their  purfuits  has  been 
vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit ;  and  that  the 
happieft  days  they  have  enjoyed  were  in 

the 
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S  E  R  M.   the  times  of  innocence  ;     before  criminal 
IV.  .  ' 

defires    and     guilty    paflions     had     taken 

pofleffion  of  their  breads.  Such  pradli- 
cal  demonftrations  as  thefe  of  the  infe- 
licity of  fin  are  yielded  by  the  exam- 
ples of  evil  doers  whom  we  fee  around 
us.  By  attending  to  their  fituation,  xh6 
mifery  as  well  as  infamy  of  guilt  is  rea*» 
lifed,  and  rendered  fenfible  to  our  appre- 
henlion. 

Thus,  upon  a  fair  inquiry,  you  be- 
hold how  the  ways  of  God  may,  in  this 
remarkable  cafe,  be  juftified  to  man;  You 
behold  what  important  ends  are  advanced, 
by  .  permitting  the  tares  at  prefent  to 
grow  together  ivith  the  wheat.  The 
Intermixture  of  evil  men  in  human 
fociety  ferves  to  exercife  the  fufFering 
graces  and  virtues  of  the  good  ;  by  the  dii- 
verfity  of  characters  among  thofe  with 
whom  they  have  intercourfe,  it  ferves  to 
bring  forth  and  improve  their  active 
powers  and  virtues,  and  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  ufeful  occupations  3    it  ferves  to 

inftrudl 
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inftrud  them  in  the  temptations  againft  SERM. 
which  they  are  to  guard,  to  reveal  to 
them  all  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  to 
make  its  miferies  pafs  confpicuoufly  be- 
fore their  eyes.  When  we  confider  them, 
as  adors  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  they 
are  thereby  improved  in  the  part  they 
have  to  perform.  When  we  confider 
them  as  fpedlators  of  what  is  palling 
on  that  theatre,  their  minds  are  thereby 
inftrudted ;  their  views  redified  and  en- 
larged by  the  objeds  that  are  fet  before 
them. 

From    thefe   important    truths,    feveral 
refledions  no  lefs  important  arife. 

We  are  naturally  taught,  in  the  firfl 
place,  never  to  be  hafty  in  finding  fault 
with  any  of  the  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence. The  prefent  permiflion  of  moral 
evil  on  the  earth  feemed,  on  the  firil 
view,  to  furnifh  a  ftrcnig  objedion  againft 
either  the  wifdom  or  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Author  of  nature.  After  beholding 
the    ufeful   purpofes    which    are   anfvvered 

Vol.  IV.  G  by 
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SERM.  by  that  permiiTion,  how  cautious  fliould 
we  be  In  advancing  any  of  our  ra{h  fpe- 
culations  againft  his  government  and  con- 
dud!  To  our  confined  and  humble  fta- 
tion  it  belongs  not  to  cenfure,  but  to  fub- 
mit,  truft^  and  adore;  fatisfied  that  the 
farther  we  enquire,  the  reditude  of  his 
ways  will  appear  the  more;  thankful  for 
the  difcoveries  of  them  which  have  been, 
imparted  to  us  ;  and  perfuaded  that,  where 
our  difcoveries  fall,  it  is  not  becaufe  there 
is  no  more  wifdom  or  goodnefs  to  be  feen, 
but  becaufe  our  prefent  condition  allows 
us  not  to  fee  more. 

In  the  fecond  place,  let  us  be  taught 
with  what  eye  we  are  to  look  upon  thofe 
bad  men  whom  we  find  around  us  in  the 
world.  Not  furely  with  an  eye  of  envy. 
Whatever  profperity  they  may  feem  to 
enjoy,  they  are  ftill  no  more  than  tares ^ 
the  weeds  of  the  field  ;  contemptible  in 
the  light  of  God ;  tolerated  by  his  pro- 
vidence for  a  while  on  account  of  the  right- 
eous, to  whofe  improvement  they  are 
*  9  rendered 
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rendered   fubfcrvient.      The    parable    in-  SERM. 
forms  us  that,  in  the  end,  they  are  to  be  i_   _ '  _« 

gathered  together  and  burnt.  In  this  life 
only  they  have  their  good  things.  But 
their  profperity  is  tranfitory.  They  are 
brought  into  defolation  in  a  moment^  and  ut- 
terly confumed  -with  terrors.  As  a  dream 
'when  one  awaketh^  fo^  0  God^  when  thou 
aiuakej}^  thou  JJjalt  defpife  their  image"^. — 
When  we  confider  their  unhappy  ftate,  it 
becomes  us  to  behold  them  with  the  eye 
of  pity.  Let  us  remember  that,  in  the 
midil  of  their  errors,  they  are  by  nature 
ftill  our  brethren.  Let  us  not  behave  to 
them  in  the  Ijpirit  of  bitternefs.  Infult 
not  their  follies.  Pride  not  yourfelves 
on  fuperior  virtue.  Remember  that,  as 
bad  men  are  mixed  with  the  good,  fo,  in 
the  beft  men,  vices  are  at  prefent  mixed 
with  virtues.  Your ,  own  character,  good 
as  you  may  efteem  it,  is  not  free  from 
every  evil  taint ;  and  in  the  charaders  of 
thofe    whom   you    reprobate    as   vitious, 

•  Pfalm  Ixxiii.  19,  zo. 
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s  E  R  M.  there  are  always  fome  good  qualities  mix^ 
ed  with  the  bad  ones.  Study,  as  far  as 
you  can,  to  reclaim  and  amend  them ; 
and  if,  in  any  degree,  you  have  been  pro- 
fited by  their  failings,  endeavour,  in  re- 
turn, to  profit  them,  by  good  counfel  and 
advice;  by  advice  not  adminiftered  with 
officious  zeal,  or  felf- conceited  fuperiority, 
but  with  the  tendernefb  of  compaffion 
and  real  friendfhip. 

In  the  third  place,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion the  admixture  of  vice  may  feem 
to  take  place  in  the  world,  let  us  never 
defpair  of  the  prevalence  of  virtue  on  the 
whole.  Let  us  not  exaggerate,  beyond 
meafure,  the  quantity  of  vice  that  is  found 
in  the  mixture.  It  is  proper  to  obierve, 
that  in  the  parable  now  before  us,  after 
the  owner  of  the  field  had  /own  bis  good 
fcedy  no  reafon  is  given  us  to  think,  that 
the  good  feed  was  entirely  choked  up  by 
tares.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that 
the  blade  fprujig  up^  and  brought  forth  fruit ; 
and,  though  the  tares  alfo  arofe,  yet,  in 

the 
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the  end,  there  was  a  harvejl^  when  the  S  E  R  M. 
wheat  ivas  reaped  and  gathered  into  the 
barn.  In  the  moft  corrupted  times,  God 
never  leaves  himfelf  without  many  wit- 
nefles  on  earth.  He  is  always  attentive 
to  the  caufe  of  goodnefs ;  and  frequent- 
ly fupports  and  advances  it  by  means 
which  we  are  unable  to  trace.  He  nou- 
rifhes  much  piety  and  virtue  in  hearts 
that  are  unknown  to  us  ;  and  beholds  re- 
pentance ready  to  fpring  up  among  ma- 
ny whom  we  conlider  as  reprobates. — I 
know  that  it  has  always  been  common 
for  perfons  to  reprefent  the  age  in  which 
they  live  as  the  worft  that  ever  appeared ; 
and  religion  and  virtue  as  juft  on  the 
point  of  vanifhing  from  among  men. 
This  is  the  language  fometimes  of  the 
feriousj  often  of  the  hypocritical,  or  of 
the  narrow-minded.  But  true  religion 
gives  no  fandtion  to  fuch  fevere  cenfures, 
or  fuch  gloomy  views.  Though  the  tares 
muft  be  at  all  times  fpringing  up,  there  is 
no  reafon  for  believing  that  they  fhall 
ever  overfpread  the  whole  field.  The 
G  3  nature 
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s  E  R  M.  nature  of  the  weeds  that  fpring  up  may 
vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 
Different  modes  of  iniquity  may  diftin- 
guidi  different  ages  of  the  world  ;  while 
the  fum  of  corruption  is  nearly  the  fame. 
I-et  not  our  judgments  of  men,  and  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  be  hafly  and 
prefumptuous.  Let  us  truft  in  the  grace 
of  God ;  and  hope  the  beft  of  mankind. 

In  the  fourth  and  laft  place,  let  us  keep 
our  eyes  ever  fixed  on  that  important  pe- 
riod, which  is  alluded  to  in  the  text,  as 
the  conclufion  of  all.  Let  both  grow  to- 
gether until  the  harvejl*  The  great  fpirit- 
ual  year  is  to  be  clofed  by  a  harveji^ 
when  the  houfeholder  is  to  gather  the  wheat 
into  his  barn  ;  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  final  diftin<^ion  of  men  and 
charaders  is  to  take  place.  The  confufed 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  now  pre- 
vails, is  only  a  temporary  difpenfation  of 
Providence,  accommodated  to  man's  fallen 
and  imperfect  Hate.  Let  it  not  tempt  us 
for   a   moment  to  diflruft   the  reality   of 

the 
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the  divine  government;  or  to  entertain  SERM. 
the  remotefl  fufpicion  that  moral  good 
and  evil  are  to  be  on  the  fame  terms  for- 
ever. The  frailties  of  our  nature  fitted 
us  for  no  more  at  prefent  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  very  mixed  and  imperfect  fo- 
ciety.  But  v^'hen  our  nature,  purified  and 
refined,  fhall  become  ripe  for  higher  ad- 
vancement, then  fhall  the  fpirits  of  the 
juft,  difengaged  from  any  polluted  mix- 
ture, undifturbed  by  fin  or  by  finners, 
be  united  in  one  divine  afl^embly,  and  re- 
joice for  ever  in  the  prefence  of  him  who 
made  them.  Looking  forward  to  this  glo- 
rious iflue  with  ftedfaft  faith,  let  no  crbfs 
appearances  ever  difcomfit  our  hopfes,  or 
lead  us  to  fufpedt  that  we  have  been 
ferving  God  in  vain.  '  If  we  continue  -; 
faithful  to  the  deaths  we  may  reft  aflured,  * — -v 
that  in  due  time  we  (hull' receive  the  crot&n 
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SERMON     V. 

On  the  Relief  which  the  Gospel  affords 
to  the  Distressed.''         '^;' 

Preached   at    the    Celebration    of   the    Sacrtmeiit  '6f 
the  Lord's   Supper.  Tt^t ;    — 


Math.'  xi.'  28. 

r  f 


Cczwr   2/«/o  mCy  all  ye  that  labour^  afid  are 
-J      heavy  laden ^  and  I  will  give  you  reji* 

d  ' 

SERM.  'TpHE  life  of  man  on  earth  is  doomed 
_.  to  be  clouded  with  various  evils. 
Throughout  all  ranks  the  affli(3:ed  form 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  human 
race;  and  even  they  who  have  a  title  to 
be  called  profperous,  are  always,  in  fome 
periods  of  their  life,  obliged  to  drink 
from   the   cup    of  bitternefs.     The  Chrif- 

tian 
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tian  religion  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  SERM. 
regard,  by  accommodating  itlelf  with 
great  tendernefs  to  this  diftrefled  condi' 
tion  of  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  merely  an  authoritative  fyftem  of 
precepts.  Important  precepts  it  indeed 
delivers  for  the  wife  and  proper  re- 
gulation of  life.  But  the  fame  voice 
which  enjoins  our  duty,  utters  the  words 
of  confolation.  The  gofpel  deferves.  to 
be  held  a  difpenfation  of  relief  to  man- 
kind under  both  the  temporal  and  fpiritual 
diftrefTes  of  their  ftate. 

Xhis  amiable  and  compaflionate  fpirit 
of  our  religion  confpicuoufly  appears  in 
the  charader  of  its  great  Author.  It 
fhone  in  all  his  ad:ions  while  he  lived  on 
earth.  It  breathed  in  all  his  difcourfes ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  is  exprefled 
with  much  energy.  In  the  preceding 
verfe,  he  had  given  a  high  account  of  his 
own  perfon  and  dignity.  Ail  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father. \  and  no 
man  kncweth  the  Son  but  the  F.ather ;  nei- 
ther  kncii'ctb    ajiy    man   the    Father^  fave 

the 
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S  E  R  M.  the  Son^  and  he  to  whomfoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  But  left  any  of  his  hearers 
fhould  be  difcouraged  by  this  myfterious 
reprefentation  of  his  greatnefs,  he  inftant- 
ly  tempers  it  with  the  moft  gracious  be- 
nignity ;  declaring,  in  the  tfext,  the  mer^- 
ciful  intention  of  his  miffion  to  the 
world,  Come  unto  mCy  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden ^  arid  T  will  give  you 
reji,  .     ,     '    ^ 

The  firft  thing  Which  clatms  our  at- 
tention in  thefe  words  is,  what  we  are  to 
underftand  by  coming  ufito  Chrijl.  This 
is  a  phrafe  which  has  often  given  occa- 
fion  to  controverfy.  By  theological  writ- 
ers it  has  been  involved  in  much  need- 
lefs  myftefy,  while  the  meaning  is  in  it- 
felf  plain  and  eafy.  The  very  metaphor 
that  is  here  ufed  ferves  to  explain  it.  In 
the  ancient  w^orld,  difciples  flocked  round 
their  different  teachers,  and  attended  them 
wherever  they  went ;  in  order  both  to 
teftify  their  attachment,  and  to  imbibe 
more  fully  the  dodrine  of  their  mafters. 

Coming 
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Coming  unto  Chrifl^  therefore,  is  the  fame  S  E  R  M. 
with  reforting  to  him  as  our  declared  ^  __; 
Mafter ;  acknowledging  ourfelves  his  dif- 
ciples,  believers  in  his  doflrine,  and  fol- 
lowers of  his  precepts.  As  Chrift  is  made 
known  to  us  under  the  charaO.er  both  of 
a  Teacher  and  a  Saviour,  our  coming  to 
him  imports  not  only  fubmiffion  to  his 
inftru6tions,  but  confidence  alfo  in  his 
power  to  fave.  It  imports  that,  forfaking 
the  corruptions  of  fin  and  the  world,  we 
follow  that  courfe  of  virtue  and  obe- 
dience which  he  points  out  to  us;  rely- 
ing on  his  mediation  for  pafdon  of  our 
offences,  and  acceptance  with  heaven. 
This  is  what  is  implied  in  the  fcripturc 
term  Faith  ;  which  includes  both  the  af- 
fent  of  the  underftanding  to  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  will  in  receiving  it. 

What  next  occurs  in  the  text  to  at- 
tract our  notice,  is  the  defcription  of  thofe 
to  whom  the  invitation  is  addrefled.  All 
thofe    who   labour   and    are    heavy  laden^ 

that 
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SERM»  that  is,  who,  in  one  way  or  other,  feel 
themfelves  grieved  and  diftrefTed,  are 
here  invited  to  come  to  Chrift. — Now, 
from  two  fources  chiefly  our  diftrefles 
arife ;  ; -fpom,  moral,  or  from  natural 
caufcs.tj  -.^'^ 

2\firjiy  They  may  arife  from  inward 
moral 'caufes ;  from  certain  feelings  and 
refle<£l:ions  of  the  mind,  which  occafion 
uneafinefs  and  pain.  A  courfe  of  fin 
i\nd  vice  always  proves  ruinous  and  de- 
ftru^ive  in  the  iffue.  But  its  tendency 
to  ruin  is  often  not  perceived,  while  that 
tendency  is  advancing.  For  as  fm  is  the 
reign  of  paffion  and  pleafure,  it  forms 
if\zn  to  a  thoughtlefs  inconfiderate  ftate. 
Circumftances,  however,  may  occur,  and 
frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  life,  do  occur, 
which  difclofe  to  a  vicious  man  the  ruin 
which  he  is  bringing  on  himfelf,  as  an 
offender  againft  the  God  who  made  him. 
When  fome  occafional  confinement  to  fo- 
litude,  or  fome  turn  of  adverfe  fortune, 
diredis   his    attention    immediately    upon 

;':!"  ^"*8     *  his 
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his  own  charader;  or  when,  drawinj]:  to-  SERM. 
wards  the  clofe  of  life,  his  paffions  fub-  »  ^'-,  _f 
fide,  his  pleafures  withdraw,  and  a  future 
ftate  comes  forward  to  his  view  ;  in  fuch 
fituations  it  often  happens,  that  the  pa  ft 
follies  and  crimes  of  fuch  a  man  appear  to. 
him  in  a  light  moft  odious  and  fliocking  ; 
and  not  odious  only,  but  terrifying  to  his 
heart.  He  confiders  that  he  is  undoubt- 
edly placed  under  the  government  of  ajuft 
God,  who  did  not  fend  him  into  this  world 
for  nought ;  that  he  has  negleded  the  part 
affigned  to  him  ;  has  contemned  the  laws 
of  Heaven  ;  has  degraded  his  own  nature  ; 
and  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  having  been 
hurtful  and  pernicious  to  thofe  among 
whom  he  lived,  is  about  to  leave  a  detcft-^ 
able  memory  behind  him. — What  account 
(hall  he  give  of  himfelf  to  his  Maker  ? 
Self-condemned,  polluted  by  fo  many 
crimes,  how  can  he  exped  to  f  nd  mercy 
in  his  light  ? — Hence  an  overwhelmed 
and  dejeded  mind  ;  hence,  difmal  forebod- 
ings of  punifliment ;  hence,  that  wounil- 
ed  fplr'it^  which-^  when  it  is  deeply  pierced, 
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becomes  the  foreft  of  all  human  evils,  and 
has  Ibmetimes  rendered  exiftence  a  burden 
which  could  not  be  endured. 

Such  diftrefTes  as  thefe,  arifing  from 
moral  internal  caufes,  may  be  made  light 
of  by  the  giddy  and  the  vain  ;  and  re- 
prefented  as  confined  to  a  few  perfons 
only  of  diftempered  imagination.  But  to 
thofe  whofe  profeiTions  give  them  occafioa 
to  fee  men  under  various  circumftances 
of  afflidlion,  they  are  known  to  be  far 
from  being  unfrequent  in  the  world  ;  and, 
on  many  more  occafions  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  to  throw  over  the  human  mind 
the  blacked  gloom  of  which  it  is  fufcep- 
tible.  Religious  feelings,  be  aflured,  have  a 
deep  root  in  the  nature  of  man.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  human  conftitution.  They 
are  interwoven  with  many  of  thofe  fears 
and  hopes  which  ad:uate  us  in  the  chang- 
ing fituations  of  fortune.  During  the  gay 
and  active  periods  of  life,  they  may  be 
fnothered  ;  but  with  moft  men,  they  arc 
fmothered  rather  than  totally  obliterated  : 
And  if  any  criiis  of  our  condition   fhall 

awaken, 
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awaken,   and  bring   them   forth,  in   their  SERMi 
full  force,  upon  a  confcious  guilty  heart,  u.-y^ 
woe  to  the  man,  who,  in  fome  difconfo- 
late  feafon,   is  doomed  to  fuffer  their  ex- 
treme vengeance  -' 

But,  while  under  fuch  diftrelfes  of 
the  mind,  not  a  few  may  be  faid  to  la- 
bour and  to  be  heavy  laden  ^  greater  ft  ill  ig 
the  multitude  of  thofe  who,  from  natural 
external  caufes,  from  the  calamities  and 
evils  of  life,  undergo  much  fuffering  and 
mifery.  The  life  of  man  is  not  indeed 
wholly  compofed  of  mifery.  It  admits 
ef  many  pleafmg  fcenes.  On  the  whole 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  affords 
more  joy  than  grief.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  unfortunate,  as  I  before  obferved, 
form  always  a  numerous  ciafs  of  man- 
kind J  and  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that 
Jbrc  travd  is  ordained  for  the  fins  of  men. 
Though  the  burden  is  not  equally  laid  on 
all  J  fome  there  always  are,  on  v^/hom  it 
falls   with   cppreffive  weight. — Unexpe^- 

€d 
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SERM.  ed  difappolntments  have  cruflied  theif 
hopes,  and  blafted  the  plans  wljich  they 
had  formed  for  comfort  in  the  world* 
The  world  had,  perhaps,  fmiled  upon 
them  once,  only  to  give  them  a  fharper 
feeling  of  its  miferies  at  the  laft.  Strug- 
gling with  poverty,  unable  to  fupport 
their  families  whom  they  fee  languilhing 
around  them,  they,  at  the  fame  time,  are 
obliged  by  their  fituation  in  fociety  to 
conceal  their  neceflities ;  and  under  the 
forced  appearance  of  cheerfulnefs,  to  hide 
from  the  world  a  broken  heart.  They 
are  ftung,  perhaps,  by  the  unkindnefs  of 
friends;  call  off  by  thofe  in  whom  they 
had  trufted  ;  or  torn  by  untimely  death 
from  real  friends,  in  connexion  with 
whom  they  might  have  flouriihed  and 
been  happy ;  at  the  fame  time  borne 
down,  it  may  be,  with  the  infirmities  of 
a  fickly  body,  and  left  to  drag  a  painful  life 
without  afliftance  or  relief. — How  many 
fad  fcenes  of  this  nature,  on  which  it  were 
painful  to  infift,    does   the   world  afford  ? 

Whea 
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When  we  turn  to  thofe  who  are  ac-  SERM, 
<:ounted  profperous  men,  we  fhall  always 
find  many  forrows  mingled  with  their 
pleafures ;  many  hours  of  care  and  vexa- 
tion, wherein  they  acknowledge  them- 
felves  clafled  with  thofe  who  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden.  In  entering  into  fome 
gay  feftive  aflembly,  we  behold  afFedled 
cheerfulnefs  difplayed  on  every  counte- 
nance ;  and  might  fancy  that  we  had  ar- 
rived at  the  temple  of  unmixed  pleafiire 
and  gladnefs  of  heart.  Yet,  even  there, 
could  we  look  into  the  bofoms  of  thefe 
apparently  happy  perfons,  how  often 
would  we  find  them  inwardly  prey- 
ed upon  by  fome  tormenting  fufpicionvS, 
fome  anxious  fears,  fome  fecret  griefs, 
which  either  they  dare  not  difclofe  to 
the  world,  or  from  which,  if  difclofed, 
they  can  look  for  no  relief? — In  fhort, 
amidft  that  great  company  of  pilgrims, 
who  are  journeying  through  life,  many 
there  are  whofe  journey  lies  through  a 
valley  of  tears ;  and   many  to  whom  that 

Vol.  IV.  H  valley 
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SERM.   valley  is  only  cheered  by  tranfient  glimpfes- 


of 


joy. 


To  thefe  clafTes  of  mankind  is  addrefled 
the  invitation  of  the  text.  To  them  it 
is  in  a  particular  manner  addreffed ;  over- 
looking the  giddy  and  diiTipated  mul- 
titude. Come  unto  me^  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden.  Not  as  if  our  Sa- 
viour were  always  ready  to  accept  that 
fort  of  piety  which  is  merely  the  confe- 
quence  of  diftrefs ;  or  made  all  thofe 
welcome,  who  are  driven  by  nothing  but 
fear  or  danger  to  have  recourfe  to  him. 
His  words  are  to  be  underftood  as  inti- 
mating, that  the  heart  which  is  humbled 
and  foftened  by  affliction,  is  the  object  of 
his  Gompaffionate  regard ;  that  he  will 
not  rejed  us  merely  becaufe  we  have  been 
caft  off  by  the  world ;  but  that,  if  with 
proper  difpofitions  and  fentiments  we  apply 
to  him  in  the  evil  day,  we  fhall  be  fare  of 
meeting  with  a  gracious  reception.  It  now 
remains  to  {hew,  what  that  reception  is 
8  which 
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^vhich  we  may  look  for;  what  that  rejl  SERM. 
IS  which  Chrift  hath  promifed  to  confer  on 
thofe  who  corne  to  him ;  whether  their  diftrefs 
arife   from  moral  or  from  tiatural  caufes. 
Come  unto  me^  and  I  will  give  you  reji. 

I.  Christ  affords  reft  to  the  difturb- 
ed  mind  that  labours  under  apprehen- 
fions  and  fears  of  guilt.  Let  thofe  who 
fufer  diftrefs  of  this  nature  come  to  Chrijl^ 
that  is,  with  contrition  and  repentance, 
have  recourfe  to  him  as  their  Saviour, 
and  they  ftiall  regain  quietnefs  and  peace. 
Foolifti  and  guilty  they  have  been,  and 
juftly  lie  under  dread  of  puniftiment ;  but 
the  penitent  forrow  which  they  now  feel 
implies  their  difpofition  to  be  changed.  It 
implies,  as  far  as  it  is  genuine,  that,  fenfible 
of  their  folly,  they  now  defire  to  become 
good  and  wife ;  and  are  determined  for 
the  future  to  hold  a  virtuous  courfe,  could 
they  only  hope  to  obtain  pardon  for  the 
paft.  In  this  fituation  of  mind,  let  them 
not  be  caft  down  and  defpair.  Chrift  has 
.  H  2  brought 
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SERM:  brought  with  him  from  heaven  the  blive- 
bfanch.  He  carries  in  his  hand  the  fig- 
nal  of  forgivenefs.  The  declaration  which 
he  publiflies  is.  Let  the  wicked  forfake  his 
iuay^  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ; 
and  let*  him  return  to  the  Lord^  and  he 
will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  aud  to  our 
God^  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon  *.  In- 
fufficient  though  our  own  repentance 
be,  to  procure  pardon  from  Heaven,  we 
are  informed,  that  an  all-fufEcient  atone- 
ment has  been  made  by  Chrift.  Neither 
the  number  nor  the  atrocity  of  offences 
excludes,  from  forgivenefe,  the  penitent 
who  returns  to  his  duty.  To  all  who 
come  under  this  defcription,  the  offer  of 
mercy  extends,  without  exception.  He 
that  f pared  not  his  own.  Son ^  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all^  how  fhall  he  not  with 
him  alfo  freely  give  us  all  things  "f  ? 

This  difcovery   of  divine   government, . 
afforded   by   the  Gofpel,  is  perfectly  cal- 
culated  to   fcatter  the  gloom  which   had 

♦  Ifaiab,  Iv.  7.  f  Rom.  viii.  32* 
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o'vercaft  the  defpoiidlng  heart.  The  at-  SERM. 
mofphere  clears  up  on  every  fide ;  and  is 
illuminated  by  cheering  rays  of  celeftial 
mercy.  Not  only  is  hope  given  to  the 
penitent,  but  it  is  rendered  fmful  not  to 
indulge  that  hope.  We  are  not  only  al- 
lowed and  encouraged,  but  we  are  com- 
manded to  truft  in  the  divine  clemency. 
We  are  commanded  to  believe  that  nofie 
who  come  unto  Chriji  he  will  in  any  wife 
cajl  out  *.  As  I  live^  faith  the  Lord  God, 
I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the 
ivicked^  hut  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
*way  and  live  ;  turn  ye^  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die\  0  houfe  of  If- 

rael  f  f Such   is   the  relief  which  the 

religion  of  Chrift  brings  to  them  who 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden  under  the  im- 
preflions  of  guilt  and  divine  difpleafure ; 
a  relief  which  nothing  can  render  ineffec- 
tual to  the  heart,  except  the  moft  gloomy 
fuperftition,  founded   on  grof§  mifconcep- 

*  John,  vi.  37.  f  Ezek.  xxxiil.  11. 
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s  E  R  M.   tions  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
Let  us  now, 

II.  Consider  what  rejl  the  religion  of 
Chrift  gives  to  them  whofe  diftrefs  arifes 
not  from  inward  and  moral,  but  from 
natural  and  external  caufes ;  from  ad- 
verfe  fortpne,  or  any  of  thofe  numerous 
calamities  to  which. we  are  at  prefent  ex*^ 
pofed.  To  fuch  perfons,  it  may  feem 
more  difficult  to  promife  any  effectual 
relief.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  diftrefs  lay 
entirely  ^in  the  mind.  As  foon  as  its 
views  are  redified,  and  its  apprehenfions 
quieted,  the  evil4s  removed,  and  the  cure 
effedted.  Here,  the  diftrefs  arifes  from 
"without ;  and  the  religion  of  Chrift  af- 
feds  not  the  courfe  of  external  events. 
But  though  it  removes  not  all  the  evils 
of  life,  though  it  promifes  no  continuance 
©f  undifturbed  profperity  (which  indeed 
it  were  not  falutary  for  man  always  to 
enjoy),  yet,  if  it  mitigates  the  evils  which 
necelTarily  belong  to  our  ftate,   and  fup- 

ports 
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ports  us  under  them,  it  may  juftly  be  serm. 
faid  to  give  rejl  to  them  who  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden.  When  much  that  is 
material  and  important  is  efFedled,  we 
have  no  caufe  to  complain,  though  all 
that  we  defire  be  not  accompliflied. — In 
this  part  of  the  difcourfe,  I  am  to  be  con- 
lidered,  as  addreffing  myfelf  not  merely  to 
fuch  as  are  at  prefent  fufFering  any  fevere 
calamity.  I  now  fpeak  to  many,  who, 
in  the  midft  of  health  and  affluence,  en- 
joy the  various  comforts  of  life.  But  I 
rauft  defire  fuch  perfons  to  look  forward 
to  what  may  one  day  be  their  ftate.  Let 
them  r^fleit  how  important  it  is  to  pre- 
pare themfelves  for  the  future  unknown 
viciflitudes  of  the  world.  For,  if  a  man 
live  many  years  and  rejoice  in  them  all^  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darknefs,  for 
they  fiall  be  many  *. — Now,  either  in  the 
profpedt  of  future  diftrefs,  or  under  pre- 
fent fufFering,  I  fay,  that  the  religion  of 
Chrift  gives  reji  to  the  heart,   by  the  for- 

•  Ecclef.  xi.  8. 
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SERM.  tltude  which  it  infpires,  and  by  the  con- 
folations  which  it  affords. 

FirJ}^    It    infpires   fortitude.     It    difco- 
vers  a  fupreme  adminiftration,  fo  friendly 
to   the    interefts    of    goodnefs,    as   never 
to  allow  the  followers  of  Chrift  to  dread, 
that    in   any   fituation   of    fortune,     they 
fhall  be  negleded  by  Heaven.     From  the 
abftra<Sb   confideration   of  the  divine   per- 
fedions,   men  had  always  fome  ground  to 
believe,  that  the  general  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe  was   confulted   by   its   great    Ruler. 
But    how   far  the  intereft   of  individuals 
might   be   obliged    to  yield,    or,   in  many 
cafes,  might  be  facrificed,  to  this  general  or- 
der, they  were  left  altogether  in  the  dark. 
Here  the  gofpel  of  Chrift    comes  to  our 
aid,    by    the    explicit    afTurance   which    it ' 
gives  that,  in   the  great  fyftem   of  Provi-^ 
dence,    the   welfare  of  every  fingle  good- 
man  is  particularly   included.     M  things,^ 
we  are  exprefsly  told,  are  made  to  work 
together^  not  merely  for  the  order  and  per-^ 
fedion  of  the  whole,  but  alfo,  for  good  to 

them 
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them  who  love  God  *.  The  life  of  every  S  E  R  M, 
perfon  who  comes  under  this  defcription, 
forms  a  fyftem  complete  within  itfelf; 
where  every  event  that  happens  to  him. 
pofTefles  its  deftined  place,  and  forms  a 
link  in  that  great  chain  of  caufes,  which 
was  appointed,  from  the  beginning  of 
things,  for  carrying  on  his  improvement 
and  felicity.  Such  an  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  may  appear  afto- 
nifhing  to  our  narrow  capacities  ;  yet 
furely  implies  no  effort  beyond  the  reach 
of  infinite  power,  joined  with  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs. 

Hence  arifes  a  degree  of  fortitude  and 
conllancy  to  good  men,  which  can  upon 
no  other  grounds  be  attained.  Faith,  in 
thefe  principles  of  the  gofpel,  ereds  for 
them  a  fortrefs  impregnable  to  the  af- 
faults  of  the  world,  into  which  they  can 
at  all  times  retreat.  Sitting  under  the 
fhelter  of  divine  protedion,   they   calmly 

*  Rom,  vlii.  28. 
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SERM.  hear  the  ftorm,  when  it  blows  with  its 
utmoft  violence  around  them.  The  Jioods 
have  lifted  up  their  voice  ;  they  have  lifted 
up  all  their  waves.  But  the  I,ord  on  high 
is  mightier  than  the  noife  of  many  waters  -, 
yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  fea^. 
Of  the  man  who  poflefles  fuch  principles, 
it  is  juftly  faid,  His  heart  is  ejlablified;  he 
fhall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings  ;  his  heart 
is  fixed,  trufing  in  the  Lord  f .  Tranquil- 
lity, order,  and  magnanimity,  dwell  with 
him ;  while  all  is  confufion  and  trepida- 
tion among  thofe,  who  have  nothing  to 
look  to  but  the  apparent  diforders  of  the 
world. 


The  dp£^rine  of  Chrift  not  only  arms  us, 
in  this  manner,  with  fortitude  againft  the 
approach  of  evil;  but,  fuppofing  evils  to  fall 
upon  us  with  their  heavieft  preflTure,  it 
lightens  the  load  by  many  confolations  to 
which  others  are  ftrangers.    While  bad  men 

•  Pfal.  xciii.  34.  f  Pfal.  cxif.  7,  8. 
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trace,  in  the  calamities  with  vwhich  they  S  E  R  M, 
are  'vifited,  the  hand  of  an  offended  So- 
vereign, Chriftians  are .  taught  to  view 
them  as  the  well-intended  chaftifements 
of  a  merciful  Father.  They  hear  amidft 
them,  that  ftill  voice  which  a  good  con- 
fcience  brings  to  their  ear :  Fear  not^  for 
I  am,  with  thee ;  be  not  difmayed^  for  I  am 
thy  God^,  They  apply  to  themfelves 
the  comfortable  promifes  with  which  the 
gofpel  abounds.  They  difcover  in  thefe 
the  happy  ifTue  decreed  to  their  troubles  ; 
and  wait  with  patience  till  Providence 
lliall-  have  accomplifhed  its  great  and  good 
defigns."  '  In  the  mean  time,  devotion 
opens  to  them  its  blefled  and  holy  fanftu- 
ary :  that  fandluary  in  which  the  wound- 
ed heart  is  healed,  and  the  weary  mind 
is  at  reft  ;  where  the  cares  of  the  world 
are  forgotten,  where  its  tumults  are  hufh- 
ed,  and  its  miferies  difappear  ;  where 
greater  obje<3:s  open  to  our  view  than 
what  the  world  prefents ;  where  a  more 

*  Ifaiab,  xli.  lo. 
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SERM.  ferene  Iky  fhines,  and  a  fweeter  and 
calmer  light  beams  on  the  afflided  heart. 
In  thofe  moment-s  of  devotion,  a  pious 
man,  pouring  out  his  wants  and  forrows 
to  an  almighty  Supporter,  feels  that  he  is 
not  left  folitary  and  forfaken  in  a  vale 
<3fwoe.  God  is  with  him;  Chrift  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft  are  with  him  ;  and,  though 
he  fhould  be  bereaved  of  every  earthly 
friend,  he  can  look  up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend 
who  will  never  die. 

To  thefe  prefent  confolations,  the  re- 
ligion of  Chrift  adds  the  joyful  profpedl 
of  that  future  ftate,  where  eternal  reji 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  This  life 
they  are  taught  to  confider  as  only  the 
houfe  of  their  pilgrimage ;  the  temporary 
manfion  of  painful  though  neceflary  dif- 
cipline.  But  let  them  endure  for  a  little, 
and  the  pilgrimage  fhall  end,  the  difci- 
pline  fhall  be  finifhed  ;  and  all  the  vir- 
tuous be  affembled  in  thofe  blifsful  re- 
gions which  are  prepared  for  their  re- 
ward. Such  a  profpecSt  cheers  the  dark- 
7  eft 
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eft  hours  of  life;  and   affords   a   remedy  SERM. 
to    every  trouble.     The  fufferlngs   of  this 
prefent  time  are  not  ijuorthji  to  be  compared 
with   the  glory  which  Jhall  be  revealed  "^m.- 
They  appear,  in   this  comparative   view, 
as    no   more  than  a  diftrefling  dream   of 
the  night,  from   which  one   awakes   into 
health,  and   light,    and   joy. — Peculiar  is 
this    high  confolation   to   the  religion  of 
Chrift.      It  is  what  all  nations  had  eagerly 
wifhed     for ;     what    all    philofophy    had 
anxioufly  fought  to  difcover;  but  what  no; 
refearch,  no  philofophy  were  able  to  afcer- 
tain  to  mankind,  till  Chrift  brought  the  af- 
furance  of  life  and  immortality  from  heaven; 
and  conferred  on  his  difciples  this  noble 
and  ineftimable  gift. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Chriftlan  doc- 
trine is  found  to  be  the  great  medicine  of 
life.  It  is  the  balm  of  human  forrows  and 
cares.      In   our   prefent   ftate,    where    fo 

•  Rom.  viiiik  18. 
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S  E  R  M.  many  are  fufFering  adual  diftrefs,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  and  where  all  have  reafon  to 
dread  the  approach  of  diftrefs,  it  is  religion 
only  that  can  alleviate  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  fmooth  our  paflage  through  this  evil 
world.— Let  this  view  of  religion  per- 
fuade  us  to  improve  the  facred  ordinance 
of  our  Lord's  fupper  for  coming  unto  Chrift 
in  the  way  before  explained ;  that  is,  join- 
ing ourfelves  to  him  as  his  difciples  ;  his 
difciples,  not  in  words  and  profeffions 
only,  but  in  heart  and  in  truth ;  taking  upon 
us  his  yoke^  as  is  added  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following  the  text :  arid  learning  of 
him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Let 
thofe  who  labour  under  the  fenfe  of  re- 
membered follies  and  crimes,  come  unto 
Chrijl  with  penitent  difpofitions,  and  they 
fhall  obtain  pardon.  Let  thofe  who  la* 
hour  under  the  fufFering  of  prefent,  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  future  forrows,  come 
unto  Chrijl^  and  they  fhall  receive  confo- 
lation.  All  who  are  in  any  fenfe  heavy 
laden,  coming  unto-  him,  fhall  fmd  rejl  to 
their  fouls. 

Before 


Go/pel  affords  to  the  D'l/lreJJed,  ill 

Before  concludine  this  difcourfe,  there  SERM. 
IS  another  fet  of  men,  not  yet  mentioned, 
to  whom  I  muft  alfo  addrefs  the  exhort- 
ation in  the  text ;  thofe,  I  mean,  who  la- 
bouring under  none  of  the  diftrefsful  bur- 
dens of  life,  are  furfeited  of  its  pleafures; 
who  labour  under  the  burden  only  of  lan- 
guid eafe,  and  the  load  of  infipid  profpe- 
rity.  You  drag,  my  friends,  but  a  miferable 
exiftence.  OpprefTed  by  no  forrow,  you 
feel  vacuity  and  di.flatisfadion  within ; 
you  are  often  weary  of  life  ;  and  in  your 
folitary  hours,  are  difpofed  to  confefs  that 
all  you  have  experienced  is  vanity.  Where- 
fore fhould  you  any  longer  fpend your  mo- 
ney for  that  which  is  not  breads  afid  your 
labour  for  that  which  fatisfeth  not  ?  Come 
to  the  waters  ijuhlch  are  now  offered  to 
you^  and  drink.  Heart  and  your  fouls  fi all 
live.  Retreat  from  the  corrupting  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  to  Chrift,  to  religion, 
and  to  virtue.  Nev/  fcurces  of  enjoy- 
ment fhall  then  be  opened  to  you.  A 
world  yet  untried  fhall  difplay  itfelf  to 
your    view.      You  ftiall  be  formed   to  a 

relifh 
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SERM.  rellfh.  for  the  quiet  and  innocent  pleafures 
of  piety  and  devotion  ;  of  friend  (hip  and 
good  afFedlions ;  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
virtuous  adivity ;  of  calm  fociety,  and 
feafonable  retirement ;  pleafures  of  which 
at  prefent  you  have  no  conception ;  but 
which,  upon  trial,  you  fhall  find  fuperior 
to  the  trifling  or  turbulent  amufements, 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  paflfed  your 
days. — The  true  fatisfa£lion  of  the  human 
mind  is  only  to  be  found  in  religion 
and  goodnefs ;  in  a  purified  heart  and  a 
virtuous  life.  All  other  plans  of  happinefs 
'  are  fallacious,  and  pregnant  with  difappoint- 
ment.  It  is  only  by  acquainting  ourfelves 
with  God  that  we  zzxs.Jind peace:  And  thofe 
who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  now,  fhall 
be  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  the  end, 
unlefs  they  come  to  him  who  only  can^- 
give  them  rejl,  ■ 
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SERMON    ^VL 

On  Luxury  and  Licentiousness. 


Isaiah,  v.  12. 


Tbe  harp  and  the  viol^  the  tahret  and  pipe 
and  wine  are  in  their  feajls ;  but  they 
regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord^  neither 
conjider  the  operation  of  his  hands, 

TT    appears  from   many  paflages  in  the   SERM. 

writings  of  this  prophet,  that  in  his 
days  great  corruption  of  manners  had  be- 
gun to  take  place  among  the  people  of 
Ifrael.  Originally  a  fober  and  a  religious 
nation,  accuftomed  to  a  fimple  and  paf- 
toral  life,  after  they  had  enlarged  their 
Vol.  IV,  I  territories 


Vf. 
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S  E  R  M.  terfitories  by  conqueft,  and  acquired 
wealth  by  commerce,  they  gradually  con- 
traded  habits  of  luxury ;  and  luxury 
foon  introduced  its  ufual  train  of  attend- 
ing evils.  In  the  hiftory  of  all  nations, 
the  fame  circulation  of  manners  has  been 
found  ;  and  the  age  in  which  we  live  re- 
fembles,  in  this  refpe6t,  the  ages  which 
have  gone  before  it.  Forms  of  iniquity 
may  vary;  but  the  corrupt  propenfities 
of  men  remain  at  all  times  much  the 
fame ;  and  revolutions  from  primitiv^e 
fimplicity  to  the  refinements  of  criminal 
luxury  have  been  often  exhibited  on  the 
ftage  of  the  world.  The  reproof  diredl- 
ed  in  the  text  to  the  Jews  of  that  an- 
tient  age  will  be  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  manners  of  many,  in  mo- 
dern times.  In  difcourfmg  from  it,  I 
fnall  firft  confider  the  character  of  thofe 
who  are  defcribed  in  the  text,  and  fhew 
the  guilt  that  is  involved  in  it.  I  fhall 
next  confider  the  duties  Vv^hich  perfons 
of    that  charader  are   fuppofed    to  have 

neglcded ; 
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hegleded  ;  to  regard  the  work  of  the  Lord^  S  E  R  M. 
and  to  confider  the  operation  of  his  hands, 

I.  When  we  take  into  view  the  cha- 
tadter  pointed  at  in  the  text,  it  is  evident 
that  what  the  prophet  means  to  reprove 
is,  the  fpirit  of  inconfideratc  diflipation, 
of  intemperate  indulgence,  and  irreligious 
luxury.  It  is  not  the  feafl  and  the  wine^ 
the  harp  and  the  viol^  which  he  means  to 
condemn.  Mulic  and  wine  are,  in  them-*- 
felves,  things  of  innocent  nature :  Nay, 
when  temperately  enjoyed,  they  may  be 
employed  for  ufeful  purpofes ;  for  af- 
fording relaxation  from  the  oppreffive 
cares  of  life,  and  for  promoting  friendly 
intercourfe  among  men.  The  opulent 
are  not  prohibited  from  enjoying  the 
good  things  of  this  world^  which  Pro- 
vidence has  beftowed  upon  them.  Re- 
ligion neither  abolillies  the  diilindlion  of 
ranks,  (as  the  vain  philofophy  of  fome 
would  teach  us  to  do,)  nor  interferes 
with  a  modeft  and  decent  indulgence  of 
J)lea{iirei — It  is  the  criminal  abufe  of 
I  2  pleafure 
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s  E  R  M.  pleafure  which  is  here  cenfured ;  that 
thoughtlefs  and  intemperate  enjoyment 
of  it  which  wholly  abforbs  the  time  and 
attention  of  men  ;  which  obliterates  every 
ferious  thought  of  the  proper  bufmefs 
of  life  ;  and  effaces  the  fenfe  of  religion 
and  of  God. 

It  may  be  proper/ to  remark,  that  it  is 
not  open  and  diredt  impiety,  which  is 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  perfdns  here 
charaderifed.  It  is  not  faid,  that  in  their 
feafts  they  fcofFed  at  religion,  or  blaf- 
phemed  the  name  of  God.  To  this  fum- 
mit  of  wickednefs  thefe  perfons  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  perhaps  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  gave  not  its  countenance  to  this 
wantonnefs  of  impiety.  It  is  merely  a 
negative  crime  of  which  they  are  ac- 
cufed  ;  that  they  regarded  not  the  work  of 
the  Lord^  neither  conjidered  the  operation  of 
his  hands*  But  this  abfence  of  all  religious 
impreflions  is  here  pointed  out,  as  fuffi- 
cient  to  ftigmatife  their  characters  with 
guilt.  As  foon  as  the  fenfe  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is   loft,    the  great  check   is    taken 

off, 
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off,  which  keeps  under  reftraint  the  paf-  SRjiM. 
lions  of  men.  Mean  delires,  and  low 
pleafures,  take  place  of  the  greater  and 
nobler  fentiments  which  reafon  and  re- 
ligion infpire.  Amidft  the  tumult  oi  the 
imnc  and  the  feafl^  all  proper  views  of  hu- 
man life  are  forgotten.'  The  duties  which, 
as  n^.en,  they  have  to  perform,  the  part 
they  have  to  adt  in  the  world,  and  the 
diftreifes  to  which  they  are  expoHng  them- 
felves,  are  baniflied  from  their  thoughts. 
To-morrow  JJj all  be  as  this  day^  and  more 
abundantly^  is  the  only  voice.  Inflamed 
by  fociety,  and  circulated  from  one  loofe 
companion  to  another,  the  fpirit  of  riot 
grows  and  fwells,  till  it  end  in  brutal  excefs. 
Were  fuch  diforders  rare  and  oceafional 
merely,  they  might  perhaps  be  forgot- 
ten and  forgiven.  But,  nourifhed  by 
repetition  and  habit,  they  grow  up  among 
too  many,  to  become  the  bufinefs  and 
occupation  of  life.  By  thefe  unfortunate 
votaries  of  pleafure,  they  are  accounted 
eflential  to  happinefs.  Life  appears  to 
I  3  ftagnate 
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S  E  R  M.  ftagnate  without  them.  Having  no  re* 
fource  within  themfelves,  their  fpirit^ 
fink,  and  their  very  being  feems  annihi- 
lated, till  the  return  of  their  favourite  plea- 
fures  awaken  within  them  fome  tran- 
fient  fparkles  of  joy. — Idlenefs,  eafe,  and 
profperity  have  too  natural  a  tendency 
to  generate  the  follies  and  vices  now  de- 
fcribed.  Becaufe  they  have  no  chajigcs, 
fai^  the  Pfalmift,  therefore  they  fear  not 
God^,  They  are  the  dark  and  fo.itary 
hours  of  life,  which  recall  men  to  recol- 
ledion  and  wifdom.  They  ihew  to  the 
unthinking  what  this  world  really  is,  and 
what  may  be  expeded  from  it.  But  the 
day  that  is  always  bright  and  unclouded, 
is  not  made  for  men.  It  flatters  them 
with  the  dangerous  illufion,  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  render  life  one  fcene  of 
pleafure ;  and  that  they  have  no  other 
bufmefs  on  earth,  but  to  fpread  the  feajl^ 
and  call  the  harp  and  the  viol  to  found, 
put  the  examples  are  fo  frequent,  of  the 

*  Pfalm  Iv.  ip. 

....  danger^ 
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dangers   and  the  crimes  which  arife  from    S  E  R  M. 
an  intemperate  ahufe  of  pleafure,   that  on 
this  part   of  the  fubjed:  it  feems   needlefs 
to   infill    any   longer,       I  proceed,   there- 
fore, 

II.  To  confider  the  duties  which  men 
are  accufed  of  having  negle6led ;  and 
which,  it  is  here  fuppofed,  if  duly  at- 
tended to,  would  have  aded  as  the  cor- 
redives  of  dillolute  and  irreligious  lux- 
ury ;  thefe  are,  to  regard  the  work  of  the 
Lord^  and  to  confider  the  operation  of  his 
hands. — By  recommending  fuch  duties,  I 
do  not  mean  to  reprcfent  it  as  requifite 
that  the  feaft  jQiould  be  turned  into  an 
ad  of  worfliip ;  that  the  countenances  of 
men  fhould  be  always  grave ;  or  that, 
in  the  hours  of  amufement  and  of  focial 
feftivity,  no  fubjed  may  employ  their 
thoughts  and  their  difcourfe,  except  God 
and  a  future  ftate.  All  extremes  in  re- 
Hgion  are  dangerous ;  and,  by  carrying 
aufterity  too  far,  we  are  in  hazard  of 
pnly  promoting  hypocrify.  But  though 
I  4  fome, 
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S  E  R  M.  ibme,  in  the  laft  age,  might  be  prone  to 
\  ,  y'  ■>  this  extreme ;  yet,  at  the  prefent  day, 
there  is  not  much  occafion  for  warn- 
ing men  againft  it.-^What  I  now  in- 
f]fl  upon  is,  that  all  our  pleafures  ought 
to  be  tempered  with  a  ferious  fenfe  of 
God  ;  that  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  enjoy- 
ment fhould  never  make  us  forget  that 
'^Q  are  fubjeds  of  his  government,  and 
have  a  part  allotted  us  to  a£t  in  his  world ; 
that  on  no  occafion  they  fhould  be  pro- 
longed fo  much,  repeated  fo  often,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  tranfport  us  fo  far,  as  to  lead  us 
to  break  any  of  the  divine  laws,  or  to  a(St 
inconfiftently  with  the  charadter  of  men 
and  Chriftians.  A  prevailing  fenfe  of 
God  on  the  mind  is  to  be  ever  held  the 
fureft  guard  of  innocence  and  virtue, 
admidft  the  allurements  of  pleafure.  It  is 
the  falutary  mixture  which  muft  be  in- 
fufed  into  the  cup  of  joy,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  fafe  and  innoxious. 

This   fenfe    of  God  fhould  lead   us,    in 

the  language  of  the  prophet,  to  regard  the 

work  of  the  Lord^  and  to  confider  the  ope- 

14  ration 
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ration  of  his  hands  \  which  expreffions  may  SERM. 
be  underftood  as  requiring  us  to  have 
God  upon  our  thoughts  under  two  views  ; 
to  regard  his  work^  as  the  Author  of  na- 
ture ;  and  to  confider  the  operation  of  his 
hands^  as  the  Governor  of  the  world. 
Let  us  attend  more  particularly  to  each 
of  thefe  views  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  are  to  view  God 
as  the  Author  of  nature,  or  to  regard  the 
*iSLwrk  of  the  Lord.  With  his  works  we 
are  in  every  place  furrounded.  We  can 
caft  our  eyes  no  where,  without  difcern- 
ing  the  hand  of  Him  who  formed  them, 
if  the  groflhefs  of  our  rninds  will  only 
allow  us  to  behold  Him.  Let  giddy  and 
thoughtlefs  men  turn  afide  a  little  from 
the  haunts  of  riot.  Let  them  fland  ftill, 
and  contemplate  the  wonderous  works  of 
God ;  and  make  trial  of  the  effect  which 
fuch  contemplation  would  produce. — It 
were  good  for  them  that,  even  independ- 
ently of  the  Author,  they  were  more 
acquainted   with     his    works ;     good    for 

them. 
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SERM.  them,  that  from  the  focieties  of  loofe  and 
diflblute  men,  they  would  retreat  to  the 
fcenes  of  nature ;  would  oftener  dwell 
among  them,  and  enjoy  their  beauties. 
This  would  form  them  to  the  relifli  of 
uncorrupted,  innocent  pleafures ;  and  make 
them  feel  the  value  of  calm  enjoy- 
ments, as  fuperior  to  the  noife  and  tur- 
bulence of  licentious  gaiety.  From  the 
harmony  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  works, 
they  would  learn  to  hear  fweeter  founds 
than  what  arife  from  the  viol^  the  tabrety 
and  the  pipe. 

But  to  higher  and  more  ferious  thoughts 
thefe  works  of  nature  give  occafion,  when 
confidered  in  conjundtion  with  the  Creator 
who  made  them. — Let  me  call  on  you, 
my  friends,  to  catch  fome  interval  of  re- 
flection, fome  ferious  mornent,  for  look^ 
ing  with  thoughtful  eye  on  the  world 
around  you.  Lift  your  view  to  that 
immenfe  arch  of  heaven  which  cncom- 
palTes  you  above.  Behold  the  fun  in  all 
his  fplendor  rolling  over  your  head  by 
day;    and   the  moon,   by  night,    in  milcj 

an  4 
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and  ferene  majefly,  furroundcd  with  that  SERM. 
lioft  of  ftars  which  preieiit  to  your  ima- 
gination an  innumerable  multitude  of 
"Vvorlds.  Liften  to  the  a\AfuI  voice  of 
thunder.  Liften  to  tlie  roar  of  the  tem- 
peft:  and  the  ocean.  Survey  the  wonders 
that  fill  the  earth  which  you  inhabit. 
Contemplate  a  fteady  and  powerful  Hand, 
bringing  round  fpring  and  fummer,  au- 
tumn and  winter,  in  regular  couvfe  ;  de- 
corating this  earth  with  innumerable 
beauties,  diverfifying  it  with  innumerable 
inhabitants  pouring  forth  comforts  on 
all  that  live  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  over- 
awing the  nations  wirh  the  violence  of 
the  elements,  when  it  pleafes  the  Creator 
to  let  them  forth. — After  you  have  view- 
ed yourfelves  as  furrounded  with  fuch  a 
fcene  of  wonders ;  after  you  have  beheld 
on  every  hand,  fuch  an  aftoniihing  dif- 
play  of  m;^jefty  united  wifh  wifdo^n  and 
goodnefs ;  are  you  nnt  feized  with  fo- 
lemn  and  ferious  awe  ?  Is  there  not  fome- 
thing  which  whifpers  you  within,  that  to 
this  great  Creator  reverence  and  homage 

are 
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s  E  R  M.  are  due  by  all  the  rational  beings  whom 
^  .^'^r  he  has  made  ?  Admitted  to  be  fpe<£lators 
of  his  works,  placed  in  the  mid  ft  of  fo 
many  great  and  interefting  objects,  can  you 
believe  that  you  were  brought  hither  for 
no  purpofe,  but  to  immerfe  yourfelves  in 
grofs  and  brutal,  or,  at  beft,  in  trifling 
pleafures ;  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  the  wonders 
you  behold  ;  loft  to  all  reverence  of  that 
God  who  gave  you  being,  and  who  has 
erected  this  amazing  fabric  of  nature,  on 
which  you  look  only  with  ftupid  and  un- 
meaning eyes? — No:  Let  the  fcenes  which 
you  behold  prompt  correfpondent  feel- 
ings. Let  them  awaken  you  from  the 
degrading  intoxication  of  licentioufnefs, 
into  nobler  emotions.  Every  object  which 
you  view  in  nature,  whether  great  or 
fmall,  ferves  to  inftru6l  you.  The  ftar 
and  the  infed,  the  fiery  meteor  and  the 
flower  of  fpring,  the  verdant  field  and 
the  lofty  mountain,  all  exhibit  a  Supreme 
Power,  before  which  you  ought  to  trem- 
ble and  adore  ;  all  preach  the  doctrine,  all 
infpire  the  fpirit,  of  devotion  and  rever- 
ence. 
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ence.     Regarding^   then,  the  work  of  the  s  e  R  M, 

X>ordy  let  rifing  emotions  of  awe   and  gra-       J^_-^ 

titude    call    forth    from    your    fouls    fuch 

fentiments   as   thefe  : — "  Lord,    wherever 

"  I    am,   and   whatever    I    enjoy,    may    I 

'*  never   forget   thee,    as    the    Author    of 

**  nature !      May  1  never  forget  that  I  am 

'*  thy  creature  and  thy   fubjecl !     In   this 

**  magnificent    temple     of    the     univerfe, 

"  where  thou  haft  placed  me,  may  I  ever 

"  be    thy    faithful    worfhipper,    and    may 

"  the  reverence  and   the  fear  of  God    be 

"  the   firft    fentiments    of   my  heart  !" — 

It  is  to  fuch  confideration  of  God  I  would 

now  recall  your  thoughts,    from  the   ivhie 

and  the  feaji^  as  proper  to  check  the  fpirit 

of  levity  and  folly  ;    and  to  infpire  manly 

and  becoming  fentiments,  in  the  place  of 

criminal  diflipation.     But, 

In  the  fecond  place,  there  is  a  confider- 
ation of  a  nature  ftill  more  ferious,  to  be 
employed  for  the  fame  purpofe;  the  con- 
fideration of  God  as  not  only  the  Author 
of  nature,  but  the  Governor  of  his  crea- 
tures. 
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s  E  R  M.  tures.  While  we  regard  the  work  of  thi 
Lord^  we  are  alfo  to  conjider  the  never-ceaf- 
ing  operation  of  his  hands*  We  are  to  look 
up  to  aa  awtul  and  irrefiftible  Providence, 
ftretching  its  arm  over  our  heads;  di- 
recting the  fate  of  men,  and  difpenfmg  at 
its  pleafure  happinefs  or  mifery.  In  the 
giddy  moments  of  jollity,  the  wanton  and 
thoiightlefs  are  apt  to  fay:  ^^  Let  us  eat  and 
*'^  drink ^  for  to-morrow  ive  die.  Nothing 
"  is  better  for  man,  than  to  rejoice  as 
"  much  as  he  can  all  the  davs  of  his  vain 
"  life ;  and  to  keep  himfelf  undifturbed 
"  by  fuperftitious  terrors.  He  who  fit- 
"  teth  in  the  heavens  beftows  no  minute 
"  attention  on  the  fons  of  earth.  He  per- 
"  mits  all  things  to  come  alike  to  all ;  one 
"  event  to  happen  to  the  righteous  and  to  the 
*'  ijoickedr — Be  aflured,  my  brethren,  it 
is  not  fo.  You  greatly  deceive  your- 
felves,  by  imagining  that  your  Creator 
and  Governor  is  indifferent  to  the  part 
you  are  now  ading ;  or  that  the  diftri- 
bution  of  good  and  evil,  which  now  takes 
15  place. 
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nlace,   has  no  relation  to  your  moral  con-   S  E  R  M. 

.  .  VI. 

dud:.     In  fome  inftances,  that  relation  may 

not  be  apparent ;  becaufe  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  is  not  completed  in  this  world. 
But  a  multitude  of  proofs  fhevv  government 
to  be  already  begun ;  and  point  out  to  you 
the  train  in  which  you  may  expect  it  to 
proceed. 

In  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
you  cannot  but  have  obferved  a  thoufand 
inftances  in  which  the  operation  of  the  divine 
hand  has  been  difplayed  ;  overtaking  evil- 
doers fooner  or  later  with  puni(hment,  and 
bringing  on  their  own  heads  the  ruin  they 
had  devifed  for  others.  You  are  not  to 
imagine  that  this  difpleafure  of  Providence 
is  exerted  only  againft  the  ambitious,  the 
treacherous,  and  the  cruel,  who  are  the 
authors  of  extenfive  mifery  to  the  world. 
Under  this  idea,  perhaps,  yo'.i  may  be  defir- 
ous  to  jfhelter  yourfelves,  that  your  excefles 
are  of  a  harmlefs  kind  ;  that  you  feek  no- 
thing more  than  the  enjoyment  of  your  own 
pleaiiires ;  that  your  feaji   and  your  ijcine 

interfere 
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SER  M.   interfere  not  with  the  order  of  the  world; 
vr.  . 

and  that  therefore  you  have  done  nothing 

which  lliould  awake  the  fleeping  thun- 
der, and  bring  it  down  from  heaven  on 
your  heads.  Though  not  ftained  with 
the  blackeft  colours  of  guilt,  your  con- 
duct may  neverthelefs  be  highly  offen- 
five  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  His  go- 
vernment is  not  of  that  indolent  inatten- 
tive kind,  which  allows  impunity  to  every 
lefTer  criminal.  He  beholds  with  difplea- 
fure  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  degrade 
their  nature  by  vicious  diforders  ;  and  con- 
taminate, by  their  example,  every  fociety 
with  which  they  are  connected.  His  mea- 
fures  are  taken,  that,  in  one  way  or  other, 
they  fhali  fuffer. 

Look  around  the  circle  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  obferve,  whether  they 
are  not  the  fober,  the  induftrious,  and  the 
virtuous,  who  vifibly  profper  in  the  world, 
and  rife  into  reputation  and  influence ;  ob- 
ferve whether  the  licentious  and  intem- 
perate  are    not   conftantly   humbled   and 

checked 
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checked  by  fome  dark  reverfe  either  in  S  E  R  M. 
their  health  or  their  fortune  ;  whether 
the  irreligious  and  profligate  are  ever 
fufFered  t«  efcape  long,  without  being 
marked  with  infamy,  and  becoming  ob- 
jects of  contempt. — ^1  afk,  to  what  caufe 
this  is  to  be  afcribed,  but  to  that  opera- 
tion of  the  hand  of  Godt  which  I  am 
now  calling  you  to  confider  ?  Does  it  not 
obvioufly  carry  the  marks  of  a  plan,  a 
fyftem  of  things,  contrived  and  fore- 
ordained by  Providence,  for  rewarding 
virtue,  and  punifhing  vice  in  every  form 
of  its  diforders  ? — The  Governor  of  the 
world  need  not  for  this  purpofe  ftep  from 
his  throne,  or  put  forth  his  hand  from 
the  clouds.  With  admirable  wifdom  he 
hath  fo  ordered  the  train  of  human  affairs, 
that,  in  their  natural  courfe,  men's  own 
ivickednefs  fJoall  reprove  them^  and  their 
hackfidings  correSl  them  ;  that  they  fJjall 
be  made  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings, 
and  to  fall  into  the  pit  which  thewfclves 
had  digged. 

Vol.  IV.  K  Thefe 
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SERM.  Thefe  things  have  been  always  fo  ap- 
parent to  obfervation,  that  though  a  man 
may  have  been  feduced  into  irregular 
and  evil  courfes  during  his  life,  yet,  at 
the  clofe  of  it,  it  feldom  happens  but  he 
difcerns  their  pernicious  nature,  and  con- 
demns himfelf  for  them.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  there  a  father,  who,  after  he 
had  fpent  his  days  in  idlenefs,  diflipation, 
and  luxury,  did  not,  when  dying,  admo- 
nifh  the  children  whom  he  loved,  to  hold 
a  more  honourable  courfe,  to  follow  the 
paths  of  virtue,  to  fear  God,  and  to  fulfil 
properly  the  duties  of  their  flation. — To 
yourfelves,  indeed,  I  can  confidently  ap- 
peal, whether  what  I  am  now  faying,  be 
not  confirmed  by  your  own  teftimony. 
After  you  have  been  guilty  of  fome  cri- 
minal acts,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  riotous 
pleafures  which  you  indulge,  have  you 
not,  at  certain  times,  felt  the  flings  of 
lemorfe  ?  Were  you  not  obliged  to  con- 
fefs  to  yourfelves  that  a  fad  profpe6t  of 
mifery  was  opening  before  you,  if  fuch 
cxcefles  were  to  continue  ?    Did  you  not 

hear. 
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hear  an  inward  voice  upbraiding  you  for  serm^ 
having  funk  and  degraded  your  charac- 
ter fo  far  below  that  of  many  of  your 
equals  around  you  ? — My  friends,  what 
was  this  but  the  voice  ef  God,  fpeakingj 
as  the  Governor  of  his  creatures,  within 
your  heart ;  teftifying  loudly  that  your 
courfe  of  life  was  difpleafing  to  him  ; 
and  warning  you  of  punifhments  that 
were  to  follow  ?  If  his  difpleafure  againfl: 
you  is  already  begun  to  be  teftlfied,  can 
you  tell  where  it  Is  to  flop,  or  how  long 
it  may  continue  to  purfue  you  throughout 
future  ftages  of  your  exiftence  ?  Who 
knoweth  the  power  of  his  wrath  ? — To 
this  awful,  this  warning  voice,  will  you 
not  be  perfuaded  reverently  to  liften  ?  Im- 
prefled  by  the  dread  authority  which  ife> 
carries,  fhall  you  not  fall  down  on  your 
knees  before  your  Maker,  imploring  his 
mercy  to  pardon  your  paft  offences,  and 
his  grace  to  redify  your  future  way  \ 

Such   ought  to  be  the    effedts   of  the 

eonfideration  of  God  as  the  Governor  of 

K  a  the 
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SERM.  the  world.  It  leads  to  thoughts  of  si 
very  ferious  nature.  When  we  regard  the 
work  of  the  Lordy  and  contemplate  him 
as  the  Author  of  the  univerfe,  fuch  con- 
templation prompts  devotion.  But  when 
we  confider  the  operation  of  his  hands  in 
providence,  and  contemplate  him  as  the 
Governor  of  mankind,  fuch  contempla- 
tion prompts  humiliation  before  him  for 
offences  committed.  The  former  ad- 
drefles  itfelf  to  the  ingenuous  fentiments 
that  are  left  in  the  heart  ;  and  awakens  a 
fenfe  of  our  unworthinefs,  in  neglecting 
the  Author  of  nature  amidfl  our  riotous 
pleafures.  The  latter  addrefles  itfelf  to 
our  regard  for  fafety  and  happinefs  ;  and 
awakens  fear  and  dread,  from  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  guilt  we  have  contracfled. 
Hence  fprings  up  in  every  thoughtful 
mind,  an  anxious  concern  to  avert  the 
difpleafure,  and  regain  the  favour  of  that 
Supreme  Being  to  whom  we  are  all 
fubjedl.  This,  among  unenlightened  na- 
tions, gave  rife  to  facrifices,  expiations, 
and  all  the  rights  of  humble,  though  fuper- 

ilitious- 
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flltlous  worflilp.  Among  nations,  who  SERM. 
have  been  inftru<3:ed  in  true  religion,  fen- 
timents  of  the  fame  nature  pave  the  way 
for  prayer,  repentance,  faith,  and  all  thofe 
duties,  by  means  of  which  we  may  hope, 
through  a  divine  Mediator  and  InterceC- 
for,  to  be  reconciled  to  heaven.  Natural 
and  revealed  religion  here  appear  in  con- 
cord. We  behold  the  original  didates  of 
the  human  heart  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  glad  reception  of  the  comfortable  tid- 
ings of  the  gofpel. 

I  HAVE  thus  endeavoured  to  fhew  in 
what  manner,  by  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Lord^  and  cotifidering  the  operation  of  his 
hands^  we  may  prevent  the  dangers  arif- 
ing  from  a  thoughtlefs  indulgence  of 
pleafure ;  we  may  be  furnifhed  with  an 
antidote  to  the  poifon  which  is  too  often 
mixed  in  that  intoxicating  cup. — Human 
life  is  full  of  troubles.  We  are  all  tempted 
to  alleviate  them  as  much  as  we  can, 
by  freely  enjoying  the  pleafurable  mo- 
ments which  Providence  thinks  iit  to  al- 
K  3  low 
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SERM.  low  us.  Enjoy  them  we  may:  But,  if 
we  would  enjoy  them  fafely,  and  enjoy 
them  long,  let  us  temper  them  with  the 
fear  of  God.  As  foon  as  this  is  forgotten 
and  obliterated,  the  found  of  the  harp 
and  the  viol  is  changed  into  the  fignal  of 
death.  The  ferpent  comes  forth  from 
the  rofes  where  it  had  lain  in  ambufh, 
and  gives  the  fatal  fting.  Pleafure  in 
moderation  is  the  cordial,  in  excefs  it  is 
the  bane,  of  life. 
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SERMON     Vn. 

On  the  Presence  of  God  in  a  Future 
State. 


Psalm  xvi.  ii. 


Thou  wilt  Jhew  me  the  path  of  life :  In 
thy  prefence  is  fulnefs  of  joy\  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleafures  for  ei^ermore, 

'TpHE    apoftle    Peter,    io    a    difcourfe  SERM, 

which   he    held    to   the    Jews,     ap-^      ^^^' 
plies  this  paflage,  in  a  myftical  and  pro- 
phetical fenfe,  to  the  Meffiah  *.     But,   in 
its  literal  and  primitive   meaning,   it  ex-r 
prefles    the    exalted  hopes  by   which  the 

•  Ads,  ii.  25—28. 
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SERM.   Pfalmift  David    fupported    himfelf  amidft 
the    changes    and    revolutions,     of  which 
his   life  was  full.     By  thefe  hopes,  when 
flying  before  Saul,  when  driven  from  his 
throne,    and   perfecuted  by    an    unnatural 
fon,  he  was  enabled   to  preferve  his   vir- 
tue,   and  to    maintain   unfhaken    truft  in 
God. — In   that  early    age   of   the    world, 
thofe  explicit  difcoveries  of  a  ftate  of  im- 
mortality, which   we  enjoy,   had    not  yet 
been   given    to    mankind.       But   though 
the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  was  not  arifen,   the 
dawn  had  appeared   of  that  glorious  day 
which    he    was  to    introduce.      Even    in 
thofe    ancient    times,     holy    men,    as    the 
apoftle   writes  to  the    Hebrews,  fais}   the 
promfes  afar  off^  and  were  perfuaded  of  them 
and  embraced  them ;    a?td  confejjing  that  they 
isDere  f  rangers  and  pilgrims  on  earthy  de^ 
dared  that  they  fought  after  a  better  coun- 
try ^that  is  an  heavenly  *.     Indeeil,  in  every 
age,     God    permitted   fuch    hopes  to  af- 
ford    fapport    and    confolation    to    thofe 

•  Heb.  xi.  13 — 16. 
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who  ferved  him.     The  full  effedl  of  them  SERM, 

VII. 
we   behold    in   thofe    triumphant   expref- 

fions  of  the  text,  which  are  to  be  the  fub- 
jed:  of  this  difcourfe.  They  lead  us  to 
confider;  firft,  The  hope  of  the  Pfalmift 
in  his  prefent  ftate ;  Thou  wilt  Jhew  me 
the  path  of  life.  And,  fecondly,  the  ter- 
mination of  his  hope  in  that  future  ftate, 
where  /«  the  prefe?ice  of  God  is  fuhiefs 
(f  joy^  and  at  his  right  hand  there  ar$ 
pleafures  for  evermore. 

I.  Thou  wilt  few  me  the  path  of  Ife, 
This  plainly  imports  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent ^(7/i?j  or  courfes  of  condud,  which 
may  be  purfued  by  men  in  this  world ; 
a  path  which  leads  to  life  or  happinefs^ 
and  a  path  which  iffues  in  death  or  de- 
ftrudlion.  Thefe  oppofite  lines  of  con- 
dud:  are  determined  by  the  choice  which 
men  make  of  virtue  or  of  vice ;  and  hence 
men  are  divided  into  two  great  claftes, 
according  as  their  inclinations  lead  them 
to  good  or  to  evil.  The  path  of  life  is 
f  ften  a  rough  and  difficult  path,  followed 
15  only 
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s  E  R  M.  only  by  a  few.  The  oppofite  one  Is  the 
broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  walk  ; 
feemingly  fmooth,  and  ftrewed  with  flow- 
ers ;  but  leading  in  the  end  to  death  and 
mifery.  The  path  of  life  condudis  us  up  a 
fteep  afcent.  The  palace  of  virtue  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  reprefented  as  placed  on  the 
fummit  of  a  hill ;  in  the  afcent  of  which 
labour  is  requifite,  and  difficulties  are  to 
be  furmounted  ;  and  where  a  condudor 
is  needed,  to  dire£t  our  way,  and  to  aid 
our  fteps. 

Now,  the  hope  which  good  men  en- 
tertain is,  that  this  path  of  life  fhall  be 
fhewn  them  by  God ;  that,  when  their 
intentions  are  upright,  God  will  both  in- 
flrudt  them  concerning  the  road  which 
leads  to  true  happinefs,  and  will  affift 
them  to  purfue  it  fuccefsfuUy.  Among 
nations  where  any  fuitable  ideas  of  God 
or  of  virtue  began  to  be  formed,  hopes 
of  this  nature  alfo  began  to  be  entertain- 
ed. It  was  confonant  to  the  nature  of 
roan,  to  think  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  favourable   to   virtue.      Accordingly, 

II  in 
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in  the  writings  of  fome  of  the  antient  phi-   SE  R  M; 

VII 

lofophers,  we  find  various  obfcure  traces  of  ■  -  _'  _j 
this  belief,  that  there  was  a  benign  hea- 
venly Spirit,  who  illuminated  the  minds 
of  the  virtuous,  and  aflifted  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  wifdom  and  happinefs. 
They  even  aflerted,  that  no  man  became 
great  or  good  without  fome  inipiration  of 
Heaven. 

But  what  they  indiftindly  conceived, 
and  could  not  with  confidence  rely  upon, 
the  dodrine  of  Chriflianity  hath  clearly 
explained  and  fully  confirmed;  exprefsly 
and  frequently  teaching  that,  not  only 
by  the  external  difcoveries  of  revelation, 
but  by  the  inward  operations  of  his  Spi- 
rit, h^Jheivs  to  the  humble  and  virtuous 
the  path  of  life.  While,  by  his  word, 
he  inftruds  them  in  their  duty,  by  the 
influence  of  his  grace  he  afiifts  them  in 
the  performance  of  it.  In  all  revelation 
there  is  certainly  no  doctrine  more  com- 
fortable than  this.  It  is  to  good  men 
a  noble  and  pleafing  thought,  that  they 
^re  purfuing  a  path  which  God   has  dif- 

covered 
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SERM.  covered  and  pointed  out  to  them.  For 
they  know  that  every  path,  in  which  he 
is  their  condudor,  muft  be  honourable, 
muft  be  fafe,  muft  bring  them  in  the  end 
to  feHcity.  They  follow  that  Shepherd 
of  Ifrael^  who  always  leads  his  flock  into 
green  pajlures^  and  tnakes  them  lie  down 
befide  the  fill  waters.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  know  that,  if  there  be  truth  in  re- 
ligion at  all,  on  this  principle  they  may 
fecurely  reft,  that  the  Divine  Being  will 
never  defert  thofe  who  are  endeavouring 
to  follow  out,  as  they  can,  the  path  which 
he  has  fhewn  them.  He  beholds  them 
here  in  a  ftate  of  great  imbecility ;  fur- 
rounded  with  much  darknefs  ;  expofed  to 
numberlefs  dangers,  from  the  temptations 
that  aflault  them  without,  and  the  feduc- 
tion  of  mifguided  and  diforderly  paflions 
within.  In  this  fituation,  can  they  ever 
fufped  that  the  Father  of  mercies  will 
leave  his  fervants,  alone  and  unbefriended, 
to  ftruggle  up  the  hill  of  virtue,  without 
ftretching  forth  a  compafficnate  arm  to  aid 
their   frailty,  and  to   guide  them  through 

the 
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the  bewildering  paths  of  life  ?  Where  were  serm, 
tXitn  ihQ  God  of  love  ?  Where,  thofe  infi-  ^'^^' 
nite  compaflions  of  his  nature,  in  which 
all  his  worfhippers  have  been  encouraged 
to  truft  ? — No  :  He  will  Jeud  forth  his 
light  and  his  truth  to  bring  them  to  his  holy 
hill.  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  right- 
eoufnefsy  and  his  countenance  beholdeth  the 
upright.  With  him  there  is  no  oblique 
purpofe,  to  turn  him  afide  from  favouring 
the  caufe  of  goodnefs.  No  undertaking 
to  which  he  has  given  his  countenance 
fhall  prove  abortive.  No  promife  that  he 
has  made  fhall  be  allowed  to  fail.  Whom 
he  loveth,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  Thefecret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and 
he  will  foe  w  them  his  covenant.  The  meek 
iviil  he  guide  in  judgment ^  and  them  isjill 
he  teach  his  way.  His  grace  foall  be  fuf- 
fcient  for  them,  and  his  fre?igth  be  made 
perfeSi  in  their  iveaknefs.  They  go  from 
frength  to  frength  ;  every  one  of  them  op- 
pearcth   before  God  in    Zio?i  *. — Such    are 

•  Pfal.  XXV.  14.  g.     2  Cor.  xii.  9.     Pfal.  Ixxxiv.  7. 
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SERM.  the  hopes  with  which  good  men  in  the  pre- 
fent  life  fet  forth  on  a  courfe  of  piety  and 
virtue.  T'hou  wiltjhew  me  the  path  of  life. 
Let  us  now  proceed, 

II.  To  confider  the  termination  of  thefe 
hopes  in  a  future  flate.  In  thy  prefence  is 
fulnefs  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pkafures  for  evermore.  All  happinefs  af- 
furedly  dwells  with  God.  The  fountain 
of  life  is  juftly  faid  to  be  liDith  him.  That 
fupreme  and  independent  Being  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  poffefs  within  himfelf  every  prin- 
ciple of  beatitude ;  and  no  caufe  from 
without  can  pofiibly  affedl  his  untroubled 
felicity.  Among  created  dependent  beings, 
happinefs  flows  in  fcattered  and  feeble 
llreams ;  ftreams  that  are  often  tinged 
with  the  blacknefs  of  mifery.  But  from 
before  the  throne  of  God  iflues  the  river 
of  life,  full,  unmixed,  and  pure ;  and  the 
pleafures  which  now  in  fcanty  portions 
we  are  permitted  to  tafte,  are  all  derived 
from   that    fource.       Whatever    gladdens 

the 
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the  hearts  of  men  or  aneels,  with  any  real  s  E  R  M, 
and  fatisfadlory  joy,  comes  from  heaven. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  pure  influence  Jioiv- 
ing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  a  ray 
ijfuifig  from  the  brightnefs  of  the  everlajling 
life.  It  is  manifeft,  therefore,  that  every 
approach  to  God  muft  be  an  approach  to 
felicity.  The  enjoyment  of  his  imme- 
diate prefence  muft  be  the  confumma- 
tion  of  felicity ;  and  it  is  to  this  pre- 
fence that  the  Pfalmift  here  exprelTes  his 
hope  that  the  path  of  life  was  to  condud 
him. 

The  whole  of  what  is  implied  in  ar- 
riving at  the  prefence  of  the  Divinity,  we 
cannot  exped  to  comprehend.  Such  ex- 
preffions  as  thefe  of  fcripture,  beholding 
the  face  of  God ;  being  made  glad  with  the 
light  of  his  countenance^  and  fatisfed  ivith 
his  likenefs  ;  feeing  light  in  his  light ;  feeing 
no  longer  darkly  as  through  a  glafs^  but  face 
to  face ;  feeing  him  as  he  is  ;  are  expreffions 
altogether  myfterious,  conveying  fublime 
though  obfcure  ideas  of  the  moft  perfect, 
liappinefs  and  higheft  exaltation  of  human 

nature. 


VII. 
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SERM.  nature.  This  we  know,  that  the  abfenc^ 
of  God,  the  diftance  at  which  we  are  now 
placed  from  any  communication  with  our 
Creator,  is  one  great  fource  of  our  infeli- 
city. Faith  exerts  its  endeavours,  but  of- 
ten ineffectually,  to  raife  our  fouls  to  himi 
He  is  a  God  that  hideth  him/elf.  His  ways 
feem  intricate  and  perplexed.  We  fre- 
quently cannot  reconcile  them  to  the  con- 
ceptions which  we  had  formed  of  his  na- 
ture ;  and  with  many  a  fufpicion  and 
doubt  they  perplex  the  inquiring  mind. 
His  works  we  furvey  with  aftonifhment. 
We  wonder  and  adore.  But  while  we 
clearly  trace  the  footfteps  of  their  great 
Author,  his  prefence  we  can  never  dif- 
cern.  We  g6  for  ward ^  hut  he  Is  not  there  5 
and  backward^  but  we  cannot  perceive  him  5 
Qn  the  left  hand,  where  he  worketh^  but  we 
cannot  behold  him  :  he  hideth  kimfelf  on  the 
right  hand^  that  we  cannot  fee  him  *.  Hence, 
amidft  the  various  forrows  and  difcou- 
ragements  of  the  prefent  ftate,  that  excla- 

•  Job,  xxiii.  8,  9. 
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mation  of  Tob's  is  often  drawn  forth  from  s  E  R  M. 

•  VII 

the  pious  heart,  0  that  1  knew  where  I  might 

find  him  ^  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  feat  *  / 
Surrounded  by  fuch  diftreffing  obfcu- 
rity,  no  hope  more  tranfporting  can  be 
opened  to  a  good  man,  than  that  a  period 
is  to  come,  when  he  fhall  be  allowed  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  Author  of  his  exift* 
ence,  and  to  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  his  prefence. 
In  order  to  convey  fome  faint  idea  of  that 
future  blifs,  by  fuch  an  image  as  we  can 
now  employ,  let  the  image  be  taken  from 
the  moft  glorious  reprefentative  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed in  this  world,  the  Sun  in  the  heavens.  As 
that  refplendent  luminary  cheers  and  re- 
vives the  univerfe,  when,  after  the  dark- 
nefs  of  a  tempeftuous  night,  it  comes 
forth  in  the  morning  with  its  brighteft 
luftre,  and  infpires  every  heart  with  glad- 
nefs  ;  as  afcending  gradually  through  the 
heavens,  it  converts  that   whole    vaft   ex- 

*  Job,  xxiii.  3. 

Vol.  IV.  L  tent. 
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S  E  R  M.   tent,    over  which   its  beams   are   difFufed, 


VJI 


into  a  region  of  light;  and  thus  changes 
entirely  the  ftate  of  obje<Si:s,  by  arraying 
all  nature  in  beauty,  and  transforming  it 
into  the  image  of.  its  own  brightnefs  :-— * 
Some  fuch  change  as  this,  though  in  a 'de- 
gree infinitely  fuperior,  we  may  conceive 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Prefence  to 
produce  upon  the  human  foul.  /  will 
heboid  thy  face  in  righteoufnefs  ;  Ifoall  be 
fatisfied^  when  I  awaken  with  thy  likenefs. — ' 
But  without  endeavouring  farther  to  un- 
fold myfteries  w^hich  w^e  cannot  explore, 
there  are  two  fublirae  and  expreflive  views 
of  the  Divine  Eflence  given  us  in  fcrip- 
ture,  on  which  it  may  be  edifying  that 
our  thoughts  fhould  reft  for  a  little,  in  or- 
der to  aid  our  conceptions  of  the  blefled- 
nefs  of  good  men  hereafter,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  God.  It  is  faid,  God  is  light  *  ; 
God  is  love  f .  Let  us  confider  what  ful- 
^efs   of  joy  muft    arife   from   fuch   mam-* 

*  I  John,  i,  5.  f  I  John,  iv.  8. 
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fcftations   of    the    Divine   EfTence   to   the  s  E  R  M. 
blefTed.  J^L 


God  is  Light.     The  revelation  of  his  pre*- 
•  fence  infers,  of  courfe,  a  complete  difFu- 
fion   of  light   and    knovi^ledge    among    all 
who   partake   of  that  prefence.     This  un- 
queftionably    forms    a   primary   ingredient 
of  happinefs.     Ignorance,   or  the  want  of 
light,   is  the  fource  of  all  our  prefent  mif- 
condud:,   and    all  our   misfortunes.       The 
heart  of  man   is  dark  ;  and  in  the    dark- 
nefs  of  his  heart  is  the  feat  of  his  corrup- 
tion.      He   is   unable    to    difcern    v^/hat  is 
truly     good.       Perpetually    employed    in 
fearch  of  happinefs,  he  is  perpetually  mif- 
led     by    falfe     appearances    of    it.       The 
errors  of  his   underftanding    impofe  upon 
his  paffions;  and,    in    confequence    of  the 
wrong  diredion    which   his  paffions   take, 
he  is  betrayed    into  a  thoufand  diforders. 
Hence  fenfuality,  covetoufnefs,  and  all  the 
violent  contells    with  others   about   trifles, 
which    occafion   fo   much  mifery,    and   fo 
many  crimes  in  the  world.     He  feedetb  of 
L  2  afies  : 
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S  E  R  M.  afhes  I  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him 
q/ide,  that  be  cannot  deliver  his  foul ^  norfay^ 
Is  there  not  a  He  in  my  right  hand*? — 
Once  open  to  him  the  perfedt  fources  of 
knowledge  and  truth ;  fuppofe  him  placed 
in  the  prefence  of  that  God  who  is 
Light ;  fuppofe  him  illuminated  by  light 
derived  immediately  from  the  Supreme 
Being ;  prefently  all  his  former  errors 
vrould  fly  away,  as  mifts  are  difpelled  by 
the  rifing  fun.  His  whole  nature  would 
be  changed  and  reformed.  The  prejudices 
which  obfcured  his  underftanding  would  be 
removed.  The  fedudions  of  his  paffions 
would  difappear.  Re6titude  and  virtue, 
having  nothing  now  to  obftru£t  their  en- 
trance, would  take  entire  pofTeflion  of  his 
heart.  Angels  are  happier  than  men,  be- 
caufe  they  enjoy  more  enlarged  knowledge 
and  views  ;  becaufe  they  labour  under  none 
of  our  unhappy  deceptions  ;  but  fee  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  itfelf ;  fee  it,  as  it  is  ia 
God.     Sharing  the  fame  light   which  il- 

♦  Ifaiab>  xliv.  20. 

luminatea 
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luminates    them,   good    men   in   a   future  serm» 
ftate  will  fhare  in  their  felicity. 

Moreover,  the  light  that  flows  from  the 
prefence    of   Him    who   is    the    original 
fource  of  light,  not  only  banifhes  miferies 
which  were  the  effedis  of  former  darknefs, 
but  alfo  confers  the  moft  exquifite  enjoy- 
ment.     The    knowledge    afforded    us   at 
prefent  ferves  to  fupply  our  moft  prefling 
wants  ;  but    it  does   no  more.       It  is   al- 
ways imperfect    and    unfatisfa(Story ;  nay^ 
much  painful  anxiety  it  often  leaves.     Nar- 
row is  the  fphere  wuthin  which  the  mind 
can  fee  at  all;  and  even  there  it  can  fee 
only  darkly  as  through  a  glafs.     But  when 
It   fhall   be    enlarged    beyond    this   duiky 
territory,   let  loofe  from   this  earthly  pri- 
fon,  and   in   God's  light  permitted   to  fee 
lights   the  moft   magnificent    and   glorious 
fpedtacles  muft  open  to  the  view   of  the 
purified  fpirit.     What  muft  it   be  to  be- 
hold the  whole   ftupendous  fcene  of  na- 
ture  unveiled,     and    its   hidden    myfteries 
difclofed!  To  trace  the  wife  and  juft  go- 
L  3  vernment 
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s  E  R  M.  Lvernment  of  the  Almighty,  through  all 
thofe  intricacies  which  had  fo  long  per- 
plexed us  !  To  behold  his  hand  condu(Sl- 
ing  tea  thoufand  worlds,  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us  ;  and  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  boundlefs  fpace,  to  view  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  perpetually  a(5ting,  and 
<]iverrifying  its  operations  in  forms  of 
;€ndlefs  variety  !  Well  may  fuch  difco- 
veries  infpire  that  fong  of  the  bleffed,  which 
the  apoftle  ^ohn  heard  as  the  voice  ofmajty 
ivaters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder^ 
ings^  faying^  Alleluia !  For  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth.  Great  and  marvellous 
are^  thy  works..  Lord  God  Almighty ;  juji 
and  true  are  thy  ways^  thou  King  of  faints  *I 
-As  God  is  Light y  fo  alfo  it  is  faid  in  fcrip- 
ture, 

God  is  Love.  His  prefence  mufl  of 
courfe  difFufe  love,  among  all  who  are 
permitted  to  dwell  in  it.     He  that  lovetb 

•  Rev.  xix.  6. ;  XV,  3. 
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9i'oi^  knoweth   not'  God.     He   that   dwelleth   SERM, 
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in  love^  dwelleth  in  Gody  and  God  in  him  *. 

Were  man  a  Tingle,  fclitary  being,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  light  might  fuffice  for 
his  happinefs ;  as  the  perfedion  of  know*- 
ledge  would  redify  and  improve  to  the 
higheft  all  his  faculties.  But,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  he  is  conne<fl:ed  with  other 
beings.'  Heaven  implies  a-Ydciety ;  and 
the  felicity  of  that  focicty  is  conftituted 
by  the  pcrfe^lion  of  love  and  goodnefs, 
flowing  from  the  prefence  of  the  God  of 
love. 

Hence  follows  the  entire  purification  of 
human  nature  from  all  thofe  malevolent 
paffions,  which  have  fo  long  rendered  ouf 
abode  on  earth  the  abode  of  mifery.  We 
greatly  deceive  ourfelves,  when  we  charge 
our  chief  diftrelTes  merely  to  the  account 
of  our  external  condition  in  the  world. 
From  the  difadvantages  attending  it,  I  ad- 
mit, that  we  may  often  have  been  expofed 
to   fuffer.     We   may  have   m.et   v/ith   dif- 

•  1  John,  iv.  8.  i6. 

L  4  appoint- 
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s  E  R  M.  appointments    in    our   purfuits.      By   the 
1     ^  '_r  arrows     of    misfortune,     we    may     have 
been    wounded.       Under     infirmities    of 
body   we  may  have  langui(hed.     But  on 
;  this  we  may  depend,  that  the  worft  evils 

of  our  prefent  condition  arife  from  the 
want  of  goodnefs  and  love ;  from  the  dif- 
orders  of  felfifli  paffions  ;  from  the  irrita- 
tion which  thefe  occafion  when  working 
within  ourfelves,  and  the  diftrefs  which 
they  produce  when  breaking  out  upon 
us  from  others ;  in  a  word,  from  that 
corrupted  ftate  of  temper,  and  that  reci- 
procation of  jealouGes,  fufpicions,  and  in- 
juries, which  is  ever  taking  place  among 
the  focieiies  of  men.  Could  you  banifh 
diftruft,  craft,  and  uncharitablenefs  from 
the  earth,  and  form  all  mankind  into  an 
aflerably  of  the  juft  and  the  benevolent^ 
could  you  infpire  every  heart  with  kind 
afFedions,  and  render  every  one  friendly 
and  generous  to  his  neighbour ;  you  would 
banifh  at  once  the  moft  afflidive  tpibe  of 
human  evils.     Seldom  would  the  voice  of 

complaint 
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complaint   be   heard.     All  nature    would  SERM. 
alTume   a  different    afpedt.       Cheerfulnefs  .    ___^ 
would  be  feen  in  every  countenance.      Pa- 
radife     would    return.      The     wildernefs 
would  fmile ;  the  defart  rejoice  and  bloffbm 
as    the  rofe, — Now    fuch    are  the    efFedis 
which  the  prefence  of  the    God  of  love 
muft   produce  on  the    inhabitants  above. 
Beholding  his  glory ^  they  are  changed  into 
the  fame  image.     In  that  temple  of  eternal 
love,  which  his  prefence  has  hallowed  and 
confecrated,   no   found    but   the   voice   of 
harmony  is  ever    heard ;  no   appearances 
ever  prefent  themfelves  but  thofe  of  peace 
and  joy. 

Thus,  confidering  God  under  thefe  two 
illuftrious  characters  which  are  given  of 
him  in  fcripture,  as  Light  and  as  Love^  it 
follows  that  in  his  prefence  there  muft  be 
fulnefs  of  joy.  But  I  am  far  from  faying  that 
the  few  imperfe<3:  hints  I  have  now  given 
exhauft,  or  ev^en  approach  to,  the  fum  of 
thofe  pleafures  for  evermore  ivhich  are  at 
God's     right    band.      Ten  thoufand  plea- 

1 5  fures 
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SERM.   fures  are  there,  which  now  we  have  nei* 
vn. 

ther  faculties  to  comprehend,   nor  powers 

to  enjoy.  Behind  that  myfterious  cloud, 
which  covers  the  habitation  of  eternity, 
the  view  of  mortals  cannot  penetrate. 
Content  with  our  humble  and  diftant 
fituation,  we  muft  as  yet  remain.  Faith 
can  only  look  to  thofe  glories  from  afar. 
In  patient  iilcnce,  it  muft  wait,  truft,  and 
adore.  '  •  '  '--^ 

SuppoTing  the'  ideas  whrcK  'I  have  fet 
before  you,  in  this  diicourfe,  to  be  no 
more  than  the  fpeculatiohs  of  a  contem- 
plative mind,  fiich  as  were  wont  of  old 
to  be  indulged  by  the  philofophers  of  the 
Platonic  fchool,  ftill  they  would  defervc 
attention,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  mind.  But  when 
they  are  conudered  in  connexion  with  a 
revelation,  which,  upon  grounds  the  moft 
unqueftionable,  we  believe  to  be  divine, 
they  are  entitled  to  command,  not  atten- 
tion only,  but  reverence  and  faith. — They 
prefent  to  us  fuch  high  expedations  as 
are  fufficient  to  determine   every  reafon- 

14  able 
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^ble  man  to  the  choice  of  virtue;   to  fup-  *SERM, 

VI  i. 
•port  him  under  ail  its  prefent  difcourage-   ^_    ^'  j 

merits, -.and  to  comfort  him  in  the  hour. of 
xleath.  .    Jtiftjy   may   they   ex-cite    in   our 
hearts  that  ardent  afpiration  of  the  Pfalm- 
ift :    My  foul  thirjldh  for    God,  for   the 
living   God ;  O   iJDhen  fjall  I  come  and  ap^ 
pair  before  bim  ! — But,  with   this  vvifl-i  in 
our   hearts,    never,  I  befeech  you,    let   us 
forget  what  was  fet  forth  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  difcourfe  ;  that,  in   order  to  arrive   at 
the  prefence  of  God,   iht  path  cflfe  muft 
previoufiy    be  fhewn  to   us  by   him,    and 
that   in    this    path    we    muft    perfevere   to 
the  end.     Thefe  two  things  cannot  be  dis- 
joined,  a   virtuous   life  and  a  happy  eter- 
nity.    Who  fjall  afcend  unto  the  hill  of  the 
Lordf    and   ijoho  fjall  fand  in   his   holy 
place  ?     Pie  only  iz'ho  hath  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart.      Between  a  corrupted  heart 
and   the   God    of  light   and   love,    there 
never   can    be   any    connexion.       But    of 
this  we  may  reft  afTured,  that  the  path  of 
piety  and  virtue,  purf'ued  with  a  firm  and 

conftant 
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s  E  R  ivf'.  conftant  fpirit,   will,  in  the  end,  through 
the  merits  of  our  blefled  Redeemer,  bring 
us   to   that  prefence,   where  is  fulnefs  of 
joy,    and  where    are   pleafures  for  ever^ 
more. 


[    '57    ] 


SERMON     VIII. 

On  Curiosity  concerning  the  Affairs 
of  others. 


John,  xxi.  21,  22, 

"Pder  feeing  him^  faith  to  yefus,  Lord^  and 
what  fhall  this  man  do  P  J ef us  faith  unto 
him.  If  I  ivill  that  he  tarry  till  I  come^ 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me, 

'npHESE   words    occurred  in  a  confer-   SERM. 

ence  which  our  Lord  held  with  .  ^^^^• 
Simon  Peter,  after  his  refurredion  from 
the  dead.  Confcious  of  the  difgrace  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  late  denial  of  his 
Mafter,  Peter  muft  at  this  time  have  ap- 
peared before  him  with  fliame.     Our  Lord, 

after 
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SERM.  after  a  tacit  rebuke,  implied  in  the  queftloa 
•_f  which  he  repeatedly  puts  to  him,  Shnon^ 
Jon  ofjonas^  lovejl  thou  me  ?  refiores  him, 
with  great  benignity,  to  his  ofEce  as  an 
apoftle,  by  giving  the  commandment  to 
feed  his  Jheep ;  and  intimates  alfo  that  it 
fhould  be  his  lot  to  fuffer  death  in  the 
caufe  of  his  Mafter.  The  apoftle  John, 
difliqguifhed  here  by  the  denomination  of 
the  difciple  zvhom  J  ejus  loved ^  being  prc- 
fent  at  this  converlation,  Peter,  who  was 
always  eager  and  forward,  looking  to  John, 
puts  this  queftion  to  our  Saviour,  Lordy 
<ind  what  JJjall  this  man  do  ?  "  What  fhall 
*'  be  his  employment  ?  what  his  rank  and 
*'  ftation  in  thy  kingdom  ?  what  his  future 
"  fate  in  life  ?" — By  what  principle  Peter 
was  moved  to  put  this  unfeafonable  and 
improper  queftion  to  his  Mafter  ;  whether 
it  arofc  from  mere  curiofity,  or  from  fome 
emotion  of  rivalfhip  and  jealoufy,  does 
|iot  appear ;  but  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord 
was  diflatlslied  with .  the  inquiry  -which 
he  made ;  and  prefently  he  checks  Peter*s 
curiofity,   by  a  fevere  reply  ;    What  is  that 

to 
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to  thee!'  "  What  is  it  to  thee  what  fbh  S  E  R  M. 
*'  man  Jloall  do  ;  what  iliall  he  his  rank  ;  or  .  ' ^ 
**  what  the  circiimftance  of  his  Hfe  or  his 
*'  death?  Attend  thou  to  thine  own  duty. 
*'  Mind  thy  proper  concerns.  Fulfil  the 
*'  part  which  I  have  allotted  to  thee,  Fol- 
**  low  thou  meT — The  inllrudtion  which 
arifes  from  this  converfation  of  our  Lord's 
with  Peter,  is,  That  all  prying  inqui- 
ries into  the  ftate,  circumftances,  or  cha- 
rader  of  others,  are  reprehenfible  and  im- 
proper; that  to  every  man  a  particular 
charge  is  afligned  by  his  Lord  and  Mat- 
ter, the  fulfilment  of  which  ought  to  be 
the  primary  objed;  of  his  attention,  without 
officioufly  thrufting  himfelf  into  the  con- 
cerns of  others.  The  illuftration  of  thefe 
points  ihall  make  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent 
difcourfe. 

That  idle  curiofity,  that  inquifitive 
and  meddling  fpirit,  which  leads  men  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours, 
is  reprehenfible  on  three  accounts.  It  in- 
terrupts the  good   order,  and  breaks  the 

peace 
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S  E  R  M,  peace  of  fociety.  It  brings  forward  and 
nourifhes  feveral  bad  paflions.  It  draws 
men  afide  from  a  proper  attention  to  the 
difcharge  of  their  own  duty. 

It  interrupts,  I  fay,  the  order,  and 
breaks  the  peace  of  fociety.  In  this  world 
we  are  linked  together  by  many  ties.  We 
are  bound  by  duty,  and  we  are  prompted 
by  intereft,  to  give  mutual  affiftance,  and 
to  perform  friendly  offices  to  each  other. 
But  thofe  friendly  offices  are  performed 
to  moft  advantage,  when  we  avoid  to  in- 
terfere unnecefTarily  in  the  concerns  of 
our  neighbour.  Every  man  has  his  own 
part  to  ad,  has  his  own  intereft  to  confult, 
has  affairs  of  his  own  to  manage,  which 
his  neighbour  has  no  call  to  fcrutinize. 
Human  life  then  proceeds  in  its  moft  na^ 
tural  and  orderly  train,  when  every  one 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  his  proper 
province ;  when,  as  long  as  his  purfuits 
are  fair  and  lawful,  he  is  allowed,  with- 
out difturbance,  to  conducSt  them  in  his 
own  way,     That  ye  Jiudy  to  be  quiet ^  and 

ta 
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U  dQ  your  own  buftnefs^^  is  the  apofloli*  SERM. 
<al  rule,  and  indeed  the  great  rule,  for 
preferyation  of  harmony  and  order:  But 
fo  it  is,  that,  in  every  age,  a  fet  of  men 
have  exifted,  who^  driven  by  an  unhappy 
adivity  of  fpirit,  oftener  perhaps  than  by 
any  fettled  defign  of  doing  ill,  or  any  mo- 
tives of  ambition  or  intereR,  love  to  in- 
termeddle where  they  have  no  concern, 
to  inquire  into  the  private  affairs  of  othersi 
and,  from  the  imperfe(ft  information  v^^hich 
they  colled,  to  form  conclufions  concern- 
ing their  circumftances  and  character. 
Thefe  are  they  who,  in  fcripture,  are  cha- 
ra6terifed  as  tatlers^  and  bufy  bodies  in  other 
wens  matters^  and  from  whom  we  are  called 
to  tiifn  awajK 

Though  perfons  of  this  defcriptiort 
(hould  be  prompted  bjr  nothing  but  vairt 
curiofuy,  they  are»  neverthelefs,  dangerou^' 
troublers  of  the  world.  Wliile  they  con- 
ceive themfelves  to  be  ihoffenfive,  they  arc 

•  I  ThefT.  iv.  \i. 
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SERM.  fowirig  diffenfion  and  fettds.  Croffing  t!ie 
lines  in  which  others  move,  they  create 
confufibn,  and  awaken  refcntment.  For 
every  man  conceives  hiftifelf  to  be  in- 
jured, when  he  finds  another  intruding  into 
his  affairs,  an^,  withotit:  any  tkle,  taking 
upon  him  to  examine  his  conduffc.  Being 
improperly  and  unnecefTarily  difturbed, 
he  claims  the  right  of  difturbing  in  his 
turn  thofe  who  wantonly  have  troubled 
him.  Hence,  many  a  friendlhip  has  been 
broken ;  the  peace  of  many  a  family  has 
been  overthrown  -,  and  much  bitter  and  laft- 
ing  difcord  has  been  propagated  through 
fociety. 

While  this  fpirit  of  meddling  curio- 
fity  injures  fo  confiderably  th«  peace  and- 
good  order  of  the  world,  it  alfo  nourifhes, 
among  individuals  who  are  addidted  to  it, 
a  multitude  of  bad  paffions.  Its  moft 
frequent  fource  is  mere  idlenefs,  which,  in 
itfelf  a  vice^  never  fails  to  engender  many 
vices  more.  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
long  without  fomc  food  to  nourifli  the  ac- 
.    •    ••  _  tivity 
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tivity  of  its  thoughts.  The  idle,  who  have  S  E  R  M. 
ho  nourifhment  of  this  fort  within  them- 
felves,  feed  their  thoughts  with  inquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours* 
The  inquifitive  and  curious  are  always 
talkative.  What  they  learn,  or  fancy 
themfelves  to  have  learnedj  concerning 
othersj  they  are  getierally  in  hafte  to  di- 
vulge. A  tale  which  the  malicious  have 
invented,  and  the  credulous  have  pro- 
plated  ;  a  rumour  which,  arifmg  among' 
the  multitude,  and  tranfmitted  by  one  to 
another,  has,  in  every  ftep  of  its  progrefsj 
gained  frefh  additions,  becomes  in  the 
end  the  foundation  of  confident  aflertion, 
and  of  raOi  and  fevere  judgment. 

It  is  often  by  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  ri- 
valry, that  the  refearches  of  fuch  perfons 
are  prompted.  They  wifh  to  difcover  fome* 
thing  that  will  bring  down  their  neigh-* 
hour's  charader^  circumftances,  or  reputa- 
tioUj  to  the  level  of  their  own  ;  or  that  will 
flatter  them  with  aft  opinion  of  their  own 
fuperiority.  A  fecret  malignity  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  their  inquiries.  It  may  be 
M  2  concealed 
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s  E  R  M.  concealed  by  an  affefted  (hew  of  candouJ 

VIII.  ... 

\  -  -^    ■:j  and   impartiality.     It  may  even  be  veiled 

with  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  concern 
for  the  interefts  of  others,  and  wkh  af- 
fected apologies  for  their  failings.  But 
the  hidden  rancour  is  eafily  difcovered.— • 
While,  therefore,  perfofts  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  trouble  the  peace  of  fociety,  they  at 
the-  fame  time  poi Ion  their  own  minds 
with  malignant  paffionTs.  Their  difpofi- 
tion  is  entirely  the  reverfe  of  that  amiable 
fpirit  of  charity,  on  which  our  religion 
lays  (o  great  a  flrefs.  Cbarity  covereth 
the  multttiide  c/^y7«j- ;  but  this  prying  and 
meddling  fpirit  feeks  to  difcover  and  di- 
vulge them.  Charity  thinketh  no  evil;  but 
this  temper  inclines  us  always  to  fufpedl 
the  worft.  Chavhy  re/oicdb  not  in  iniquity  \ 
this  temper  triumphs  in  the  difcovery 
of  errors  and  failings.  Charity,  like  the 
fun,  brightens  every  objetSt  on  which  it 
•fhines ;  a  cenforious  difpofition  cafts 
every  character  into  the  darkeft  ihade  it 
will  bear. 
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It    is  to  be  farther   obferved,   that   all   SERM. 

.  viri. 

jmpertinent  curiofity  about  the   affairs    of 

others  tends  greatly  to  obftru(Sl  perfonal 
reformation  ;  as  it  draws  men's  thoughts 
afide  from  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attention,  the  improvement  of  their 
own  heart  and  life.  They  who  are  fo  of- 
ticioufly  occupied  about  their  neighbours, 
have  little  leifure,  and  lefs  inclination,  to 
obferve  their  own  defe£ls,  or  to  mind  their 
own  duty.  From  their  inquiiitive  re-^ 
fearches,  they  find,  or  imagine  they  find, 
in  the  behaviour  of  others,  an  apology 
for  their  own  failings  :  And  the  favourite 
refult  of  their  inquiries  generally  is,  to  reft 
fatisfied  with  themfelves.  They  are  at 
leaft  as  good,  they  think,  as  others  around 
them.  The  condemnation  which  they 
pafs  on  the  vices  of  their  neighbours,  they 
interpret  to  be  a  fentiment  of  virtue  in 
themfelves.  They  become  thofe  hypo- 
crites defcribed  by  our  Lord,  who  fee 
clearly  the  mote  that  is  hi  their  neighbour  s 
eye,  uuhile  they  difcern  not  the  beam  that  is 
in  their  otvu, 

M  3  In 
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S  E  R  M.       In  oppofition  to  fuch  a  cbarader  as  this, 
VIII.  ... 

the  dodrine  plainly  inculcated  by  the  text, 

is,  that  to   every   man  a  particular  charge 

is  given  by  his  JL-ord  and  Mafter,  a  part  is 

^ffigned  him  by  Providence  to  adt ;   that  to 

this  he  ought  to  bend  his  chief  attention  j 

and,   indeed  of  fcrutinifing  the  character 

or  Hate  of  others,  ought  to  think  of  him- 

felf,  and    leave  them  to  ftand   or   fall   by 

their  Own  mafter.     What  Jk (ill  this  man  do  ^ 

faid  Peter.     Whaty  replies  our  Lord,  is  that 

to  thee  f  Follow  thou  me. 


Where  perfons  poflefs  any  important 
ftgition,  or  diftinguiflied  rank,  in  the  world, 
the  application  of  this  dodtrine  to  them  is 
jnanifeft.  If  they  have  any  candour,  they 
cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge  that  God 
and  the  world  have  a  title  to  expedl  from 
them  a  diligent  attention  to  thetr  proper 
part  in  life  ;  and  that  to  wafte  their  time 
in  idle  inquiries  about  others,  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  do^  is  reprehenfible 
^nd  fmful.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
mankind,  \q  whom  ihis  appears  in  a  very 

different 
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different  light.  They  are  humble  and  pri-r  s  E  R  M. 
vate  men,  who  are  willing  to  conceive 
themfeives  as  of  little  importance  in  the 
world.  Having  no  extenfive  influence, 
and  no  call,  as  they  think,  to  diftinguifli 
themfeives  by  a(9:ive  exertions  in  any 
fphere,  they  imagine  that  they  may  inno'- 
cently  lead  an  idle  life,  and  indulge  their 
curiolity,  by  canvaffing  at  pleafure  the 
character  and  the  behaviour  of  thofe 
around  them.  With  perfons  of  this  dc- 
fcription  every  fociety  too  much  abounds. 
— My  brethren,  no  one  ought  to  confider 
himfelf  as  infignificant  in  the  fight  of  God. 
In  our  feveral  ftations  we  are  all  fent  forth 
to  be  labourers  in  God's  vineyard.  Every 
man  has  his  work  allotted,  his  talent  com- 
mitted to  him ;  by  the  due  improvement 
of  which  he  might,  in  one  way  or  other, 
ferve  God,  promote  virtue,  and  be  ufe- 
ful  in  the  world.  Occupy  till  I  comc^  is 
the  charge  given  to  all  Chri'ftians  without 
exception.  To  be  entirely  unemployed 
and  idle  is  the  prerogative  of  no  one,  in 
any  rank  of  life. 

M  4  Evea 
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SERiM.    "..Even  that,  fex-,    whofe   tafk   is   not    tp 
mingle  in   the  labours  of  public  and  aer 
tive  bufinef^,  have  their  own  part  afligne^ 
.them  to  a(B-.      In  the    quiet  of  domeftic 
fhade,  there  are  a  variety  of  virtues  to  be 
exercifed,    and   of  important   duties  to  be, 
difcharged.     Much    depends  on   x\\pm  for 
the  maintenance  of  private  ceconomy  and 
order,  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
for  the  rehef  and   comfort  of  thofe  whofe 
fund:ions  engage  them   in  the  toils  of  the 
world.     Even  wherq  no  fuch  female  da- 
ties  Occur  to  be    performed,    the  care  of 
preparing  for  future  ufefulnefs,  and  of  at- 
-taining    fuch    accomplifhments   as    procure 
jttft  efteem,    is  laudable.      In   fuch   dutieji 
and   cares,  how  far  better  is  time  employ- 
-ed,  than    in  that   fearch  into  private  con- 
-cerns,    th^t   circulation   of  rumours,  thofe 
dircuffioris  of  the    cOndu6t,    and    defcants 
on  the-chara^fter  of  others,  which  engrofs 
^onverfation    fo    much,    and     which    end, 
fct  the  moft  part,  in  feverity  of  cenfure  ! 

In  whatever  condition  we  are  placed, 
%Q  2kQL  always  in  charad:er  fhould  be  pur 
,     --  '  conftan^ 
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i:ofiftant  rule.  He  who  adls  in  cbarac-  SER.;M, 
.tcr  is  above  contempt,  though  his  ftation 
be  low.  He  vvho  ads  out  of  character 
is  defpicable,  though  his  ftation  be  ever 
fo  high,  What  is  that  to  thee,  what  this 
man  or  that  man  does  ?  Think  of  what 
thou  oughteft  to  do  thyfelf;  of  what  is  fuit- 
able  to  thy  character  and  place  ;  of  what 
the  world'  has  a  title  to  expe£l  from  thee. 
Every  cxcurlion  of  vain  curiolity  about 
others,  is  a  fubtradtion  from  that  time  and 
thought  which  was  due  to  ourielves  and 
due  to  God.  Having  gifts,  fays  the  apoftle 
Paul,  differing  according  to  the  gra-ce  that  is 
given  us,  whether  minifiry^  let  us  wait  on  our 
miniftring ;  or  he  that  teacheth,  on  teachi?'^g ; 
or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation.  He 
that  giveth^  let  him  do  it  ivith  fimplicity ; 
he  that  ruleth,  ~  laith  diligence ;  he  that 
feweth  mercy,   with  ckeerfulnefs  *■. 

In  the  great  circle  of  human  affairs 
there  is  room  for  every  one  to  be  bufy 
and   well  employed   in  his  own  province, 

•  Rom,  xii.  6 — 9. 

without 
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6ERM;  without  encroachincr  upon  that  of  others. 
Viil.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  province   of  fuperiors  to  diredl ; 

of  inferiors,  to  obey  ;  of  the  learned,  to  be 
inftruftive ;   of  the  ignorant,  to  be  docile ; 
>of  the  old,   to  be  communicative  \    of  the 
young,  to  be  advifable,  and  diligent.     Art 
thou  poor?     Shew  thyfelf  active  and  in- 
duftrious,  peaceable   and    contented.      Art 
thou   wealthy?      Shew   thyfelf  beneficent 
and    charitable,     condefcending    and    hu- 
mane.    If  thou  liveft  much  in  the  world, 
it  is  thy  duty  to  make  the  light  of  a  good 
example  fliine  confpicuoufiy  before  others. 
If  thou  liveft  private  and  retired,  it  is  thy 
bufmefs  to  improve  thine  own  mind,  and 
to    add,    if  thou   canft    do   no    more,  one 
faithful  fubjed  to  the  Mefliah's  kingdom. 
There    is    indeed  no    man    fo    fequeftered 
from  adive  life,  but  within  his  own  nar- 
row fphere  he  may  find  fome  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  ;   of  cultivating  friend- 
ship,   promoting    peace,     and    difcharging 
many  of  ihefe   leifer  offices   of  humanity 
»nc  kiudnefs,  which  are  within  the  reach 

of 
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of  every  one,  and  which  we  all  owe  to  S  E  R  AT, 

.  .  VIII. 

one  another.  In  all  the  various  relations 
which  fubiift  among  us  in  life,  as  huf** 
band  and  wife,  mafter  and  fervants,  pa- 
rents and  children,  relations  and  friends^ 
Tulers  and  fubjeds,  innumerable  duties 
Aand  ready  to  be  performed  ;  innumerable 
calls  to  virtuous  activity  prefent  them- 
felves  on  every  hand,  fufficient  to  fill  up 
with  advantage  ^nd  honour  the  whole 
time  of  man. 

There  is,  in  particular,  one  great  and 
comprehenfive  objedl  of  attention,  which, 
in  the  text,  is  placed  in  dire£t  oppofition  to 
that  idle  curiofity  reprehended  by  our 
Lord  ;  that  is,  to  follow  Ciirift.  Follow 
tbou  me.  What  this  man  or  that  maa 
does ;  how  he  employs  his  time ;  what 
ufe  he  makes  of  his  talents ;  how  he  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  world  ;  are  matters,  concern- 
ing which  the  information  we  receive  can 
pever  be  of  great  importance  to  us  ;  of- 
ten, is  of  no  importance  at  all.  But  how 
PUr    Saviour   behaved    while  he    was   on 

earth, 
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SERM.   earth,  or  how,  in  our  fituation.  he  would 

VIII 

have   behaved,  are  matters  of  the   higheft 

moment  to  every  Chriftian. 

The  commanciment  given  In  the  texr, 
to  follow  him^  inclucies  both  obfervance 
of  his  words,  and  imitation  of  his  exam- 
ple. The  v.'ords  of  Chrift  contain,  as  we 
all  know,  the  lUnding  rule  of  our  life. 
•His  example  exhibits  the  great  model  on 
which  our  condud:  ought  to  be  formed; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  precept  here  deliver- 
ed  diredly  refers. — Examples  have  great 
influence  on  all.  But  by  all  human  exam- 
ples, we  are  in  danger  of  being  occafion- 
ally  milled.  We  are  ever  obliged  to  be  on 
our  guard,  left  the  admiration  of  what  is 
cftimable,  betray  us  into  a  refemblance  of 
what  is  blemiihed  and  faulty.  For  the 
mofl  perfed:  human  characters^  in  the 
midft  of  their  brightnefs  and  beauty,  are 
always  marked  with  fome  of  thofe  dark 
fpots  v»'hich  (lain  the  nature  of  man. 
But  our  Lord  poiTefftd  all  the  virtues  of 
the  greateft  and  beft  men,  without  par- 
taking any  of  their  defeds^     I»   him,  all 

wa;i 
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was  light  without  a  lliade,  and  beaut/  SERM. 
without  a  ftain.- — At  the  fame  time,  his 
example  is  attended  with  this  fmgular  ad- 
vantage, of  being  more  accommodated 
than  any  other  to  general  imitation.  It 
Was  diftinguifhed  by  no  unnatural  aufte- 
rities,  no  afFeded  fmgularities  ;  bur  exhi- 
bits the  plain  and  Umple  tenor  of  all  thofe 
virtues  for  which  we  have  moft  frequent 
occafion  in  ordinary  life.  In  order  to 
render  it  of  more  univ^erfal  benefit,  our 
Lord  fixed  his  refidence  in  no  particular 
place ;  he  tied  himfelf  down  to  no  parti- 
cular calling  or  way  of  living  ;  but  give$ 
us  the  opportunity  of  viewing  his  beha- 
viour, in  that  variety  cf  lights  which 
equally  and  indifferently  regard  all  man- 
kind. His  life  was  divided  between  the 
retired  and  the  active  ftate.  Devotion  and 
bufinefs  equally  fhared  it.  In  the  dif- 
charge  of  that  high  ofiice  with  which 
he  was  vefted,  we  behold  the  perfedl  mo- 
del of  a  public  charader;  and  we  behold 
the  moft  beautiful  example  of  private  life, 
when  we  contemplate  him  among  his  dif- 

ciples. 
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S  E  R  M.  ciples,  as  a  father  in  the   midft  of  his  fa^* 
Vlfl.  ; 

mily. — By  fuch   means   he  has  exhibited 

before  us  fpedraens  of  every  kind  of 
virtue ;  and  to  all  ranks  and  clafles  of 
men  has  afforded  a  pattern  after  which 
they  may  copy.  Hardly  is  there  any 
emergency  which  can  occur  in  life,  but 
from  fome  incident  in  our  Saviour's  con- 
duift,  from  fome  feature  difplayed  in  his 
character,  we  are  enabled  to  fay  to  our- 
felves,  "  Thus  Chrift  would  have  fpoken, 
**  thus  he  would  have  acSted,  thus  he 
**  would  have  fuffered,  if  he  had  been  cir- 
"  cumftanced  as  we  are  now.'* 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  thinking  of  thy 
neighbours  around  thee,  and  of  inquiring 
how  they  behave,  keep  Chrift  in  thine  eye, 
and  in  thy  whole  conduct  follow  him. 
Follow  him  in  his  fteady  and  confcientious 
difcharge  of  duty,  amidft  oppofition  from 
jcvil  men  and  a  corrupted  world.  Follow 
him  in  his  patient  fubmiffion  to  his  Fa- 
ther's wil!,  and  the  calmnefs  of  his  fphit 
under  all  trials.  Follow  him  in  his  ads 
of  difmterefted  benevolence,-  in  his  com- 

pafiioa 
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paflion  to  the  unhappy,  in  his  readinefs  s  F,  R  w. 
to  oblige,  to  affift,  and  to  relieve.  Imitate 
the  mild nefs  and  gentlenefs  of  his  man* 
ners.  Imitate  the  affability  ftn-d  conde- 
fcenfion  which  appeared  in  his  behaviour^. 
Imitate  the  uncorrupted  fimplicity  and 
purity  which  dillinguifhed  his  whole 
life.  ■ 


These  are  much  worthier  and  nobler 
objects  of  your  attention,  than  any  of  thol^ 
trifling  varieties  which  you  can  explore 
and  difcover  in  the  charadlers  of  thofe 
among  whom  you  live.  By  lifting  your 
view  to  fo  high  a-  ftandard,  you  will  be 
preferved  from  defcending  to  thofe  futile 
and  corrupting  employments  of  Uiought, 
which  occupy  the  idle,  the  vain,  and  the 
malignant.  It  is  incredible,  how  much 
time  and  attention  are  thrown  away  by 
men,  in  examining  the  affairs  of  other?, 
and  difcuffing  their  conduct.  Were  their 
time  and  attention  thrown  away  only,  the 
evil  would,  in  fome  degree,  be  lefs.  But 
they  are  worfe  than  thrown  awayj  they 
13,  '  are 
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SERM.   are  not  merely  fruklefs,  hut  produdive  of 
via.  ,      ,  . 

much  niifchief.     Such  ^  habit  of  thoughij 

is  conoedted   with  a   thoulaod  vices.     Ic  is 
the  coii/tant  fource  of  rafh  and  fevere  cen* 
fure.      il  arifes  from   envy  and  jealouiy* 
It  foments   ill-nature   and   pride.     It   pro- 
pagates rnifunderlianding-and  difcord.      All 
thofe  evils   would  be  prevented,  if  the  re-' 
proof  which   our  Lord  adminifters  in  the 
text  came  oftener  home,  with  proper  au- 
thority, to  the  reiledlion  of  men :  What  is 
that  to  thee?     Each  of  us  have  more  mate- 
rial and  important  bufiners  of  our  own  to 
fulfil.     Our  taflc  is  aflitrned  ;  our  part  al- 
lotted.     Did     we    fuitably    examine    how 
that  part  was  performed,  we  fhould  be  lef» 
difpofed   to  bufy  ourielves  about  the  con- 
cerns of    others.        We    would    difcover 
many  a  diforder  to  be  corrected  at   home  j 
many  a  weed   to  be  pulled  out  from  our 
own  grounds;  much  remaining  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  render  ourfelves  uieful  in  this 
world,    and    fit  fop   a   world    to    come- 
Wherefore,    iiillead    of   being    critics    on 
others,    let    us   eaiploy   our   criiicifm    on 

ourfelves.- 
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ourfelves.     Leaving    others   to  Jje  judged   SERM; 
by  Him  who  fearcheth  the  heart,   let  us 
implore  his  afliftance  for  enabling  us    to 
adt   well   our   own   part,    and   to   follow 
Chrift. 


Vol.  IV.  N 
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SERMON     IX. 


On    our     Prefent     Ignorance    cf   the 
Ways   of  God, 


John,  xiil.  7. 


ycfus  anfwered  a7id  fa'id  unto  him.  What  I 
do^  thou  knowejl  not  noWy  but  thou  Jhalt 
know  hereafter, 

SERM.  OpHESE  words  of  our  Lord  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  circumftance  in  his 
behaviour  which  appeared  myfterious  to 
his  difciples.  When  about  to  celebrate 
his  laft  paflbver,  he  meant  to  give  them 
an  inftrudtive  leflbn  of  condefceniion  and 
humiUty.     The  mode  which  he  chofe  for 

delivering 
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delivering  this  inftrudion,  was  the  em-  SERM. 
blematical  adion  of  waftiing  their  feet. 
When  Simon  Peter  faw  his  Mafter  addrefl*-^ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  performance  of  fo  me- 
nial an  office,  he  exclaims  with  the  great- 
eft  furprife,  I^ord^  doji  thou  wajh  my  feet  f 
Our  Lord  replies,  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  What  I  do,  thou  kno'weji  not  noiv,  but 
thoujhalt  know  hereafter,  "  My  behaviour 
"  in  this  inftance  may  feem  unaccount- 
"  able  to  you  at  prefent  ;  but  you  fhall 
"  afterwards  receive  a  fatisfadory  expli- 
"  cation  of  the  intent  of  that  fymbol  which 
"  I  now  employ." 

The  expreffions  of  a  divine  perfon,  on 
this  occafion,  can  very  naturally  and 
properly  be  applied  to  various  inftances, 
where  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  human  affairs,  remains 
dark  and  myfterious  to  us.  What  I  do, 
thou  hiQweft  not  now,  AVe  muft  for  a 
while  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  de- 
figns  of  Heaven.  But  tliis  ignorance, 
though  neceflary  at  prefent,  is  not  al- 
ways to  continue.  A  time  fhall  come 
N  1  when 
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SERM.  when  a  commentary  fhall  be  afforded  on 
g,U  that  is  now  obfcure  ;  when  the  veil  of 
myitery  fhall  be  removed  ;  and  full  la- 
tisfa«flion  be  given  to  every  rational  mind. 
Thou  Jhalt  know  hereafter.  This  is  the 
doctrine  which  I  purpofe  to  illuftrate  in 
the  following  difcourfe. 

I.  Our  Saviour's  words  lead  iis  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  many  things  in  the  conduct 
of  Providence  are  at  prefent  myfterioiia 
and  unintelligible.  The  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation  will  not  be  called  in  queftion. 
It  is  indeed  very  readily  admitted  by  all  j 
and  ever  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  com- 
plaint, and  of  much  fcepticifm  concern- 
ing the  government  of  Heaven. — That 
human  affairs  are  not  left  to  roll  on  ac- 
cording to  mere  chance,  and  that  Provi- 
dence interpofes  in  them  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, is  made  evident  by  various  tokens 
to  every  candid  mind.  But  the  perplexity 
and  trouble  of  the  thoughtful  inquirer 
arifes  from  obferving  that  Providence  ap- 
pears 
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pears  not  to  purfue  any  regular  or  con-  S  E  R  M. 
fiftent  plan.  An  unaccountable  mixture 
of  light  and  darknefs  prefents  itfelf  to  us, 
when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  affairs  of 
the  world  up  to  any  wile  and  righteous 
adminiitration.  We  fee  juftice  and  order 
begun  ;  but  On  many  occafions  they  feem 
to  be  deferted.  The  ray  of  light  which 
we  had  traced  for  a  while,  fuddenly  for- 
fakes  us  ;  and,  where  we  had  looked  for 
the  continuance  of  order,  we  meet  with 
confulion  and  difappointrnent. — For  in- 
ftance  ;  when  we  examine  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  we  difcer^  evi- 
dent marks  of  its  being  framed  with  a 
view  to  favour  and  reward  virtue.  Con- 
fcience  is  endowed  with  fignal  authority 
to  check  vice.  It  brings  home  un- 
eafinefs  and  remorfe  to  the  bad  ;  and  it 
fooths  and  fupports  the  righteous  with 
felf-approbation  and  peace.  The  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  human  things  is  made  to 
coincide  in  fome  degree  with  this  confti- 
tution  of  our  nature.  The  worthy  and 
N  3  the 
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5ERM.  the  good  are,  in  general,  honoured  and 
efteemed.  He  that  walketh  uprightly^  is, 
for  the  moft  parr,  found  to  walk  furely. 
The  chief  misfortunes  that  befal  us  in  life 
can  be  traced  to  fome  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed  ;  and  it  almoft 
never  happens  but  the  finners  own  wicked^ 
nefs  is  made,  fooner  or  later,  to  reprove  hiiny 
and  his  backjlidings  to  correEl  h'lm.  \.  :,.^. 
All  this  carries  the  imprefs  of  a  juft 
Providence,  of  a  wife  and  a  benevolent 
adminiftration  of  the  univerfe.  We  can- 
not avoid  perceiving  that  the  Almighty 
hath  Jet  his  throne  for  judgment.  At 
the  fame  time,  when  we  purfue  our  in- 
quiries, the  Almighty  appears  to  hold  back 
the  face  of  his  throne,  and  to  fpread  his  cloud 
upon  it  *.  For  in  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  bow  many  fcenes  do  we  behold 
which  are  far  from  correfponding  with 
any  ideas  we  could  form  of  the  govern^ 
inent  of  Heaven  ?  Many  nations  of  the 
^arth  we  fee  lying  in  a  ftate  of  barbarity 

•  Job,  xxvi.  9. 
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and  mlfery ;  funk  in  fuch  grofs  igno-  S  E  R  M. 
ranee  as  degrades  them  below  the  rank  of 
rational  beings  ;  or  abandoned  to  be  the 
prey  of  cruel  oppreffion  and  tyranny. 
When  we  look  to  the  ftate  of  individuals 
around  us,  we  hear  the  lamentations  of  the 
unhappy  on  every  hand.  We  meet  with 
weeping  parents,  and  mourning  friends. 
We  behold  the  young  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  their  days,  and  the  aged  left  defolate 
in  the  midft  of  forrows.  The  ufeful  and 
virtuous  are  fwept  away,  and  the  worth- 
lefs  left  to  flourifh.  The  lives  of  the 
bed  men  are  often  filled  vvith  difcourage- 
ments  and  difappointed  hopes.  Merit  lan- 
guifhes  in  negleded  folitude  ;  and  vanity 
and  prefumption  gain  the  admiration  of 
the  w^orld.  Fiom  the  fcourge  of  calumny, 
and  from  the  hand  of  violence,  the  in- 
jured look  up  to  God  as  the  Avenger  of 
their  caufe ;  but  often  they  look  up  in 
vain.  He  is  a  God  that  h'ldeth  h'lmfef 
He  dwelleth,  as  to  them,  in  the  fecret 
place  of  darknefs ;  or,  if  he  dwelleth  in 
N4  light, 
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S  E  R  M.  light,  iiL  is  in  light  to  which  no  man  can 
approach.  Refignation  may  feal  up  their 
lips ;  but  in  filence  they  drop  the  tear, 
and  mourn  while  they  adore. 

Such,  it  mull  not  be  difiembled,  are 
thk  difficulties  which  encounter  us  when 
we  attempt  to  trace  the  prefent  ways  of 
God.  At  the  fame  time,  upon  refledion, 
Tye  may  be  fatisfied  that  caufes  can  be  af- 
figned  for  things  appearing  in  this  un- 
favourable light ;  and  that  there  is  no 
reafon.to  be  furprifed  %t.  the  divine  con-. 
du6l  being  myfterious  at  prefent. 

The  monarchy  of  the  univerfe  is  a  great 
and  complicated  fyftem.  It  comprehends 
numberlefs  generations  of  men,  who  are 
brought  forth  to  act  their  parts  for  pur- 
pofes  unknown  to  us.  It  includes  two 
worlds  at  once ;  the  world  that  now  is, 
jmd  vyhich  is  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
exiftence ;  and  a  world  that,  is  to  come, 
which  endures  for  eternity.  To  us,  no 
more  than  the  beginnings  of  things  are 
vifibie.     \Ve  fee  onl^  fome  broken  parts 

of 
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of  a  great  whole.      We   trace  but  a   few   s  E  R  M. 
links    of  •  that     chain    of    being,     which, 
by     fecret     connexions,     binds     together 
the  prefent  and   the  future.     Such  know- 
ledge   is    afforded    us    as    is    fufficient  for 
fupplying    the    exigencies    and    wants    of 
our    prelent   ftate  ;    but  it   does  no   more. 
Peeping  abroad  from  a  dark  corner  of  the 
univerfe,    we  attempt    in   vain  to   explore 
the  counfels  that  govern  the  world.     It  is 
an  attempt  to  found  an  unfathomable  deep 
with    a   fcanty    line ;    and    with    a    feeble 
wing   to   afccnd   above  the  ftars.     In  any 
complicated  work,    even    of  human  art,  it 
is  found  neceifary  to   be   acquainted    with 
the  defign  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  titnefs  of  its  parts.       In   a  fcheme 
fo    complex  as  the    adminiftration   of  the 
world,    where    all  tli:e  parts  refer   to    one 
another,  and  where  what  is   feen   is   oftea 
fubordinate   to  what  is  invifible,  how  is  it 
pofTible   but    our  judgments  muft  be    of- 
ten  erroneous,    and    our    complaints    ill- 
founded  ?     If  a  peafant  or  a  cottager  be 
incapable    of    judging     of    the    govern- 
ment 
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S^RM.  ment  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  it  furprifing 
that  we  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  concerning  the 
condixS;  of  the  Almighty  towards  his  crea- 
tures r    What  I  do^  thou  knoweji  not  now, 

-  But,  on  this  argument  ftill  more  can 
be  faid  for  our  fatisfadtion.  We  are  to 
obferve,  that  complete  information  re- 
fpe6ting  the  ways  of  God,  not  only  was 
80t  to  be  expected  here;  but,  moreover," 
that  it  would  have  been  hurtful,  if  grant- 
ed to  us  in  our  prefent  ftate.  It  would 
have  proved  inconfifient  with  that  flatej 
with  the  actions  v;hich  we  have  to  per- 
form in  it,  and  the  duties  we  have  to  ful- 
fil. It  would  indeed  have  overthrown 
the  whole  defign  of  our  being  placed 
in  this  world.  We  are  placed  here  un- 
der the  trial  of  our  virtue.  Ignorance 
of  the  '  events  that  are  ordained  to  befal 
iis,  ignorance  of  the  plans  and  the  decrees 
of  Heaven,  enter  necefTarily  into  a  f\ate 
of  trial.  In  order  to  exercife  both  our 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  to  carry 
thetn  forward  to  improvement,  we  muft 
i     '  be 
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be  left  to   find  our   way  ia  the  midft  of  s  E  R  M.; 

difficulties  and  doubts,    of  hardfliips    and 

fufFerings.     We  muft  be  taught  to  ad:  our 

part    with  conftancy,   though    the  reward 

of  our    conftancy   be    diftant.      We  muft 

learn  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  our 

Creator    judges    proper   to    lay    upon    us, 

though  we  fee  not  the  reafon  of  the  hard- 

fhips  he  inflids.     If  we  were  let  into  the 

fecret   of  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  ; 

if  the  juftice  of  Heaven   were,    in  every 

ftep  of  its  procedure,    made   manifeft   to 

our  view,    man  would   no  longer   be  the 

creature  he  now  is,    nor  would  his  prefent 

ftate  anfwer  any  purpofe  of  difcipline  or  trial. 

Myftery  and  darknefs,    therefore,    muft 

of  neceftity  now  take  place   in  the    courfe 

of  things.     Our   prefent    ftate  can   be  no 

other    than   a  ftate  of  twilight   or   dawn, 

where    dubious    forms    fhall  often    prefent 

themfelves  to  us,  and  where  we  iliall  find 

ourfelves  in  a   middle   condition    between 

complete  light  and   total  darknefs.       Had 

we  enjoyed  no  evidence  of  a  juft  Judge 

ruling 
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s  E  R  M.  ruling  the  earth,  and  of  his  providence 
interpofing  in  our  affairs,  virtue  virould 
have  been  altogether  deprived  of  its  en- 
couragement and  fupport.  Had  the  evi- 
dence, on  the  other  hand,  been  fo  ftrong 
as  to  place  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  con- 
ftantly  before  our  eyes,  the  intention  of  our 
prefent  exiftence  tvould  have  been  defeated, 
and  no  trial  of  virtue  have  remained.  In- 
ftead,  therefore,  of  complaining  of  the  ob- 
fcurity  which  at  prefent  covers  the  con- 
duct of  Providence,  we  fee  that,  on  the 
whole,  w$  have  reafon  to  fubmit  and 
adore.  '  ■  •  - 

II.  The  text  fuggefts  that,  though  what 
God  is  doing,  or  what  he  intends  to  do, 
we  know  not  noiv,  yet  there  is  ground  to 
beheve,  that  at  fome  future  period  we 
fhall  receive  information.  What  I  do^  thou 
knoiveji  not  now,  but  thou  Jhalt  know  here* 
after.  The  queftion  here  arifes,  what  that 
hereafter  is  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  the 
folution  of  our  prefent  doubts  ? 

In 
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In  the  firft  place,  hereafter  may,  on  SERM. 
fome  occafions,  refer  to  the  fubfeqiient  ^  -  '-,j 
courfe  of  events  in  this  world.  It  often 
happens  that  the  confequences  of  things 
throw  light  on  the  defigns  of  God.  The 
hiftory  of  Providence,  in  proportion  as  ic 
advances,  difembroils  itfelf.  Though  our 
prefent  condition  forbids  extenfive  and 
complete  information,  yet  as  much  is 
fometimes  allowed  to  appear  as  gives  us 
favourable  openings  into  the  righteous  and 
benevolent  counfels  of  Heaven. — Thus,  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  world,  it  has  been 
frequently  feen,  that  from  the  moft  un- 
promifing  caufes  important  and  benefi- 
cent effedts  have,  in  the  fequel,  arifen. 
In  our  own  country,  at  one  period,  the 
violent  paffions  of  a  prince  gave  beginning 
to  the  Reformation.  At  another  period, 
arbitrary  attempts  againft  religion  and  li- 
berty occafioned  that  happy  Revolution 
which  has  formed  the  asra  of  national 
profperity.  In  many  inftances,  the  wrath 
of  man  has  been  made  to  praife  God,  Thofe 
wars  and  commotions  that  (take  the  mo- 
ral 
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SERM.  ral  world  have  anfwered  firailar  purpdfeS 
with  tempefts  in  the  natural  world,  of 
purging  the  air  from  noxious  vapours,  and 
reftoring  it  to  a  temperature  more  found 
and  wholefome.  From  the  midft  of  con- 
fufion,  order  has  been  made  to  fpring ;  and 
from  temporary  milchiefs,  lafting  advan- 
tages to  arife. -In  all  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture, with  which  facred  and  civil  hiftory 
abounds,  fecret  defigns  of  Heaven  were 
going  on,  which  were  unfolded  in  the 
end.  The  wheel  was  always  in  motion. 
The  hand  of  the  clock  was  advancing  with 
unperceived  progrefs,  till  the  moment  came 
of  its  ftriking  the  appointed  hour. 

In  like  manner,  with  refpedl:  to  indi- 
viduals, there  is  often  2,  hereafter  in  the 
courfe  of  their  lives,  which  difclofes  and 
juftifies  the  ways  of  God.  Not  to  mention 
the  good  effecSts  which  misfortunes  are 
found  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  men, 
by  checking  their  vices,  and  corre<Sling 
theirv:errors,  innumerable  exemplifications 
can  ibe  given,  of ,  misfortunes  paving  their 
way  to  future  advancement  in  the  world. 

We 
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We  are  always  querulous  and  impatient  SE'RM. 
when  defigns  fucceed  not  according  to 
our  wifh.  Ignorant  of  what  futurity  is  to 
bring  forward,  occupied  with  nothing  but 
the  prefent,  we  exclaim,  Where  is  God  ? 
Where  the  fceptre  of  righteoufnefs  ?  Hath 
he  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  or  doth  he  in- 
deed fee,  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the 
Mod  High  ?  God  feeth  not  as  man  feeth': 
He  looketh  not  merely  to  what  you  fuf- 
fer,  but  to  what  the  efted:  of  thefe  fuf- 
ferings  is  to  be.  Confider  only  in  how- 
different  a  light  the  Patriarch  Jofeph  would 
view  the  events  of  his  life  after  he  had 
ktn  in  what  they  had  terminated,  from 
the  light  in  which  he  faw  them,  when  led 
away  by  the  Ifhmaelites  as  a  flave,  or  when 
thrown  by  Poiiphar  into  the  Egyptian 
prifon.  We  murmur  againft  Providence, 
juft  as  the  impetuous  youth  frets  againft 
his  inftrudlors  and  tutors,  who  are  keep- 
ing him  under  a  ftrid,  and  as  he  thinks 
a  needlefs,  difcipline.  He  knows  not 
that,    by  their  inftrudion    and    difcipline, 

9  ^h^y 
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SERM.  tliey  are  laying  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture fortunes ;  of  the  wealth  which  he  is 
to  acquire,  and  of  the  advancement  to 
which  he  is  to  rife  in  the  world.  What 
may  juftly  be  faid  to  him  by  his  tutors 
and  inftru6tors,  is  equally  applicable  to 
us  all  under  our  prefent  ftate  of  educa- 
tion;  What  I  do^thou  knoijuejl  not  nonsj,    but 

thou  Jhalt  knoiv   hereafter. Regarding, 

then,  the  unknown  iffue  of  all  -worldly 
events  in  this  life,  let  us  never  defpair ; 
let  us  never  think  dilhonourably  of  the 
government  of  God  i  but  have  patience 
till  his  providence  accomplifh  its  defigns 
in  its  own  way,  and  at  its  own  time.  -^Z- 
though  thou  faycjl  thou  Jhalt  not  fee  him.,  yet 
judgment  is  before  him ;  therefore  trufl  thou 
in  him  *. 

In  the  fecond  place,  The  exprefTion  of 
'hereafter  in  the  text  muft  be  underftood 
jto  refer,  in  its  full  extent,  not  to  future 
events   in   this   life,    but  to  a  fubfequcnt 

*  Job,  XXXV.  14. 

flat^ 
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ftate  of  being.  For  this  life  is  no  more  S  E  R  M. 
than  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  and 
extenfive  plans  of  Providence.  The  feeds 
are  only  now  fown,  of  what  is  to  ripen 
and  come  forth,  at  the  harveft  of  the 
world;  when  the  revolution  of  the  great 
moral  year  fhall  be  finifhed,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  God  fhall  obtain  its  full  com- 
pletion. It  is  the  chief  fcope  of  religion 
to  direct  our  view  to  this  period  ;  and  it 
hath  often  taught  us  that  the  knov^,'ledge 
of  the  ways  of  God,  then  enjoyed  by  the 
blefled,  fhall  conftitute  a  chief  article  of 
their  felicity.  Now  ive  fee  through  a 
glafs  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face.  Noiv 
ive  know  in  part ;  but  then  we  fhall  know 
even  as  we  are  known.  When  that  which 
is  perfeEl  is  comCy  then  that  which  is  in  part 
fhall  be  done  away.  In  Go  d""  s  light  we  fall 
fee  light  *.  The  reafons  that  required  ob- 
fcurity  to  remain  for  a  while  on  the  ways 
of  God  no  longer  fubfift.     The  education 

♦  1  Cor.  xiii.  10.  12.     Pfalm  xxxvi.  9. 
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SERM.  of  good  men  is  completed;  and  the  inten-' 
tion  of  thofe  fteps  of  education,  which 
once  they  could  not  comprehend,  now  be- 
comes apparent. — Why  this  man  was  pre- 
maturely carried  away  from  the  world  in 
the  beginning  of  a  promifing  courfe  ;  why 
that  deferving  family  were  left  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief  and  defpair,  by  the  lofs  of 
one  who  was  their  fole  benefactor  and 
fupport ;  why  friendlhips  cemented  by 
tender  ties  were  fuddenlv  torn  afunder 
by  death  :  Thefe  are  inquiries  to  which 
we  can  now  make  no  reply  ;  and  which 
throw  a  dark  gloom  over  the  condutSt  of 
the  Almighty.  But  the  fpirits  of  the  juft 
above,  who  are  admitted  to  a  larger  view 
of  the  ways  of  God,  fee  the  reafons  of 
fuch  counfels.  They  fee  that  one  man 
was  feafonably  taken  away  from  dangers 
and  evils  to  come,  which,  unknown  to 
him,  were  hovering  over  his  head.  They 
fee  that  Providence  was  in  fecret  prepar- 
ing unexpected  bleffings  for  the  family 
who  appeared  to  be  left  difconfolate  and 

hopelefs. 
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Kopelefs.  They  fee  that  it  was  time  for  S  E  R  M. 
friendfhips  to  be  difTolvedj  when  their  ^  /  j 
longer  continuance  would  to  feme  of  the 
parties  have  proved  a  fnare.  Where  we 
behold  nothing  but  the  rod  of  power 
ftretched  forth,  they  difcern  an  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  hand  of  mercy. 

Let  us  wait  till  this  promifed  hereafter 
arrive,  and  we  fhall  in  like  manner  be  fa- 
tisfied    concerning    the   events   that    now 
difturb   and    perplex   us.     We  fhall  then 
know  why  fo  much  darknefs  and  mifery 
have  been  fo  long  permitted  to  remain  on 
the   earth,    and   fo   much   oppreffion   and 
tyranny    to    prevail    among    the    nations. 
We   {hall    fee   rifmg,    as  from   the   aflies 
of  the    old    world,    a   new   and    beautiful 
ftrudure ;    new  heavens  and  a  new  earthy 
wherem  dwelleth   righteoifnefs.      As  wide 
as  is  the  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  the  world,  when   it  lay  in  its  primitive 
chaos,  iJDtthout  form  and  void^   and  the  ap- 
pearance it  has    now  alfumed,    when  re- 
fplendent  with  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
decked  with  the  beauties  of  nature ;  fuch 
O  2  is 
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SERM.  IS  the  difference  between  the  divine  plans 
in  their  beginnings,  and  in  their  full 
completion.  At  the  conclufion,  and  not 
till  then,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fhall  be- 
come manifeft  to  all ;  and,  as  it  is  defcribed 

xjn  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  a  voice 
Ihall  be  heard  from  every  creature  ivhich 
is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earthy  and  un- 
der the  earthy  fiy^^S"*  ^^^ffi^^g  ^^^d  honour^ 
and  power ^  and  glory ^  be  to  him  that  fit' 
teth  on  the  throne.  Great  and  marvellous 
are     thy     'worhs^      Lord    God    yilmighty : 

jiijl    and  true  are   thy  ways^  thou  King  of 

faints  *. 

Application  of  the  dodrines  that 
have  been  illuftrated  may  be  made  to 
two  claffes  of  men. 

Fifji^  To  fceptics ;  who,  from  the  pre- 
fent myfterious  condudl  of  Providence, 
haftily  draw  the  conclufion,  that  no  go- 
vernment is  exercifed  over  human  affairs, 
but  that  all  things  are  fuffered  indifcri- 
minately  to  come  alike   to    all    men. — I 

*  Rev.  V.  I  J. — XV.  J. 

have 
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have  fliewn  that,  from  the  Inadequate  SERM. 
views  which  we  are  at  prefent  able  to 
take  of  the  general  fyftem,  fiich  myfte- 
rious  appearances  of  Providence  mufi:  he 
expeded  to  take  place.  Not  only  fo,  but 
I  have  alfo  ihewn  it  to  be  fit  and  necef- 
fary  that  this  mixture  of  obfcurity  fliould 
now  remain  ;  as  a  full  dlfplay  of  regular 
juftice  and  order  would  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  moral  improvement  of  men  in 
this  life. — Let  me  defire  the  fceptic  to  look 
to  th'e  ftate  of  the  natural  world.  When 
he  thinks  of  the  order  and  magnificence 
that  prevail  in  it,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  un- 
willing to  pronounce  it  the  mere  produc- 
tion cf  chance.  He  cannot  but  recog- 
nife  the  hand  of  intelligence,  and  acknow- 
ledge it  to  have  proceeded  from  a  defign- 
ing  Caufe.  I  afk  him,  Whether  in  the 
natural  world  he  difcerns  not  as  many 
myfterious  and  puzzling  appearances  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  moral  world  ? 
Are  not  deftrudive  ftorms,  burning 
mountains,  uninhabitable  deferts,  as  dif- 
O  3  ficult 
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SERM.  ficult  to  be  reconciled  to  his  pre-con- 
eeived  ideas  of  fupreme  wil'dom  and 
goodnefs  in  the  Creator,  as  the  fufferings 
and  afflidions  which  in  the  courfe  of  Pro-* 
vidence  befall  the  juft?  The  natural  and 
moral  world  are,  in  this  refpe^t,  counter- 
pans  to  one  another.  Both  are  marked 
with  the  fame  characters,  and  carry  the 
imprefs  of  the  fame  powerful  and  gracious 
hand.  In  both,  it  is  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  the  firft  Author  not  to  render  every 
thing  level  to  our  capacity ;  but  in  the 
midft  of  high  defign  and  order,  to  al^ 
low  certain  objecSts  to  appear,  which  con- 
tradidh  the  ideas  we  had  formed,  and 
mock  our  vain  refearches.  Now,  if  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  natural  world  fuffici- 
ently  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  wife 
Creator,  potwithftanding  the  feeming 
deformities  which  it  exhibits ;  are  we 
not  lead  by  the  fame  train  of  reafoning 
to  conclude,  that  the  moral  world  is  un-r 
^er    the   direction   of  a    wife   Governor, 

though 
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though  much  of  what  he  now  does  we  s  E  R  M. 
cannot    fatisfadorily  explain  ? 

Secondly,  The  dodrine  of  the  text  is 
to  be  applied  not  only  for  filencing  fcep- 
tics  but  for  comforting  the  pious.     Never 
let   them    be    dejeded    by    the    darknefs 
which   now   covers   the   ways   of  the  Al- 
mighty.     If  he    withdraws  himfelf   from 
their  view,   it  is   not   becaufe   he  negledls 
them  ;    but  becaufe  they  are  incapable  of 
comprehending    his    defigns ;    becaufe   it 
were  not  for  their  good  that  all   his   de- 
figns were  revealed  to  them. — Inftead   of 
perplexing  themfelves  about  what   is  oh* 
fcure,    let   them  reft  on  the  clear  and  au- 
thentic difcoveries  that  have  been  given  of 
the   divine   goodnefs.      Let  them   reft  on 
thofe  great  and  fignal  fads  that  prove  it ; 
particularly  on  that  illuftrious  fad,  the  re- 
demption of   the   world    by    Jefus  Chrift. 
He   that  fpared  not  his  own  Son,  hut  gave 
hhn  up  for  us  all,  will  afluredly  not  always 
conceal  himfelf  from  thofe  who  ferve  him. 
Though  what  he  does  they  know  not  now^ 
O  4  the 
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SERM.  the  time  approaches  when  they  Jh all  knoiv 
hereafter.  Till  that  time  come^  let  them 
believe  and  trufl ;  let  them  hope  and 
adore.  From  this  conclufion  let  them 
never  depart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments  is  .in  every  f]tuation  the. 
trueft  wifdom ;  that,  if  there  be  govern- 
ment in  the  uniyerfe  at  all,  the  virtuous 
and  the  worthy  are  loved  and  proteded 
by  Heaven  ;  that  in  due  feaJo?t  they  fhall 
reap  if  they  faint  not ;  for  the  care  of  them 
is  with  the  Lord^  and  their  reward  with 
thejMojl  High,       ,    \""\ 
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SERMON     X. 

On  the  Slavery  of  Vice. 


2  Peter,  H.  19. 

While  they  prom'ife  them  liberty^  they  them^ 
felves  are  the  fervants  of  corruption ;  for 
of  whom  a  man  is  overcome^  of  the  fame 
is  he  brought  in  bondage, 

T)ONDAGE  and  fubjedlon  are  difa-  SERM. 
greeable  founds  to  the  ear,  difagree-  .  '  '  , 
able  ideas  to  the  mind.  The  advo- 
cates of  vice,  taking  advantage  of  thofe 
natural  impreflions,  have  in  every  age 
employed  them  for  difcreditiog  religion. 
They  reprefent  it  as  the  bondage  and  con- 
finement 
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SERM.   finement  of  the  free-born   foul  of  man  j 
as  a  ftate  of  perpetual  conftraint,  formed 
by  a  fyttem  of  fevere  rules,  which  defign- 
ing  men  have  contrived  to  impofe  as  fet- 
ters on  the  multitude.     On  the  other  hand, 
they   paint   a   licentious  courfe   to   them- 
felves,  and  hold   it  out  to  the   world,  as 
the   gay   and    pleafureable    enjoyment   of 
life  ;  where,  having  furmounted  the  pre- 
judices   of    education,    and   the   timorous 
fcruples  of  confcience,   men  can  think  and 
a£l   at  pleafure,     and   give   full   fcope   to 
every   wifh   of  the   heart. — But    what    if 
thofe  pretended  fons  of  freedom  be  them- 
felves   held    in   miferable   fubjedion,    and 
their  boafts  of  liberty  be   no  more   than 
\\\t  fwelling  'words  of  vanity  P     The  Apoftle 
afierts  in  the  text,  that  while  they  promtfc 
liberty  to  others,  they  are  the  fervants^  or 
flaves,  of  corruption^  overcome^  and  brought 
into  bondage  by  it.     This  afTertion  of  the 
Apoftle  I  purpofe  to  illuftrate.     I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  make  it  appear,  that  no  true 
liberty  can  arife  from  vice  j   that  bad  men 

undergo 
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undergo  the  word  fervitude ;  and  that  no  s  E  R  M. 
one  is  free,  but  he  who  is  virtuous  and  good. 

It  is  neceflary  to  begin  with  removing 
falfe  ideas  of  liberty,  and  (hewing  in  what 
it  truly  confifts.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
that  to  be  free  imports  our  being  fet  loofc 
from  reftraint  or  rule  of  every  kind.  No 
man,  in  any  condition  of  life,  is  at  liberty 
to  adt  always  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  gratify 
every  wifh  he  forms.  The  nature  of  the 
human  ftate  necefTarily  impofes  on  all 
men  various  reftraints.  The  laws  of  fo- 
ciety  allow  no  one  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
purfuits  or  pleafures  that  are  injurious  to 
his  neighbour.  Even  our  own  nature 
limits  our  pleafures  within  certain  bounds. 
All  our  defires  cannot  be  gratified  toge- 
ther. They  frequently  interfere,  and  re- 
quire him  who  would  indulge  one  favour- 
rite  paffion,  to  deny  himfelf  in  another. 
Diftin£lions,  therefore,  muft  be  made, 
preferences  be  given,  and  fome  general 
regulation  of  condu6l  be  obferved,  by 
every  one  who  confults  his  own  welfare. 

If 
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s  E  R  M.  If  there  be  any  regulation  which  enfures 
V  -^'  _r  US  of  fafety  and  happinefs,  to  be  difen- 
gaged  from  the  obfervance  of  that  regu- 
lation is  no  article  of  liberty;  at  leaft  of 
fuch  liberty  as  a  wife  man  would  wilh  to 
enjoy.  It  is  in  effe£l  to  be  turned  loofe 
to  our  own  ruin.  It  is  fuch  liberty  as  a 
blind  man  enjoys,  of  wandering  at  ran- 
dom, and  firiking  into  every  devious  path, 
without  a  guide  to  dire(fi  his  flcps,  and 
fave  him  from  deftrudion. 

That  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  there- 
fore, which  fmners  prefer  to  every  regu- 
lation of  conduO:,  is  altogether  different 
from  true  freedom.  It  is  in  moral  beha- 
viour the  fame  as  anarchy  is  in  a  ftate, 
where  law  and  order  are  extinct.  An- 
archy, furely,  is  no  lefs  incompatible  with 
true  liberty  than  abfolute  defpotifm  ; 
and  of  the  two  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  is 
the  leaft  eligible,  or  the  moft  miferable 
ftate.  Liberty  by  no  means  fuppofes  the 
abfence  of  all  government.  It  only  fup- 
pofes that  the  government  under  which 
we  arc  placed  is  wife;  and  that  the  re- 

ftraints 
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llraints   to   which    we    voluntarily   fubmit   S  E  R  M. 
ourfelves  have  been  contrived  for  the  ge- 
neral intereft. 

To  be  free,  therefore,  imports,  in  ge- 
neral, our  being  placed  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  that  within  the  bounds  of  juftice 
and  good  order,  we  can  a(Sl  according  to 
our  own  deliberate  choice,  and  take  fuch 
meafures  for  our  conduct  as  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  are  conducive  to  our  welfare  ; 
without  being  obftruded  either  by  ex- 
ternal force^  or  by  violent  internal  impulfe. 
This  is  that  happy  and  dignified  ftate 
which  every  wife  man  earneftly.  wiihes  to 
enjoy.  The  advantages  which  refult  from, 
it  arc  chiefly  thefe  three ;  freedom  of  choice ; 
independence  of  mind ;  boldnefs  and  fe- 
curity.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  dlftin- 
gui{hing  charaders  of  liberty,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  (hew  that,  in  the  iirft  place,  vice 
deprives  bad  men  of  free  choice  in  their 
adions ;  that,  in  the  fecond  place,  it 
brings  them  under  a  llavifh  dependence 
on  external  circumftances ;  and  that,  in 
the  third  place,  it  reduces  them  to  that 
10  abjed. 
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SERM.  abjed,  cowardly,  and  difquieted  ftate 
which  is  eflentially  charadteriftic  of  bond- 
age. 

I.  Vice  is  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  as  it 
deprives  finners  of  the  power  of  free  choice, 
by  bringing  them  under  the  dominion  of 
paffions  and  habits.  Religion  and  virtue 
addrefs  themfelves  to  reafon.  They  call 
lis  to  look  round  on  every  fide ;  to  think 
well  of  the  confequences  of  our  actions ; 
and,  before  we  take  any  ftep  of  importance, 
to  compare  the  good  with  the  evil  that 
may  enfue  from  it.  He  therefore  who  fol- 
lows their  dictates,  ads  the  part  of  a  man 
who  freely  confults,  and  choofes,  for  his  own 
intereft.  But  vice  can  make  no  preten- 
fions  of  this  kind.  It  awaits  not  the  teft  of 
deliberate  comparifon  and  choice ;  but  over- 
powers us  at  once  by  fome  flriking  im- 
preffion  of  prefent  advantage  or  enjoyment. 
It  hurries  us  with  the  violence  of  paffion  ; 
captivates  us  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
fure ;  or  dazzles  us  by  the  glare  of  riches. 
The  fmner  yields  to  the  impulfe,   merely 

becaufe 
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becaiife   he   cannc:   refift   it.     Reafon    re-  SERM. 

X. 

monftrates ;  co  nfclence  endeavours  to 
check  him  ;  bi  i  all  in  vain.  Having  once 
allowed  fome  strong  paflion  to  gain  the 
afcendant,  he  has  thrown  himlclf  into 
the  middle  of  a  torrent,  againft  which  he 
may  fometimes  faintly  ftruggle,  but  the 
impetuofity  of  the  ftream  bears  him  along. 
In  this  fituation  he  is  fo  far  from  being 
free,  that  he  is  not  mafter  of  himfelf. 
He  does  not  go,  but  is  driven ;  tofled, 
agitated,  and  impelled  ;  paflive,  Hke  a  fhip 
to  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

After  paflion  has  for  a  while  exercifed 
its  tyrannical  fway,  its  vehemence  may  by 
degrees  fubfide.  But  when,  by  long  in- 
dulgence, it  has  eftablifhed  habits  of  gra- 
tification, the  finner's  bondage  becomes 
then  more  confirmed,  and  more  miferable. 
For  during  the  heat  of  purfuit  he  is  little 
capable  of  refledlion.  But  when  his  ar- 
dour is  abated,  and  neverthelefs,  a  vitious 
habit  rooted,  he  has  full  leifure  to  per- 
ceive the  heavy  yoke  he  has  brought  upon 
himfelf.  How  many  flaves  do  we  fee  in 
I  the 
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SERM.  the  world  to  intemperance,  and  all  kinds 
s_ ,-  ^-,^  of  criminal  pleafure,  merely  through  the 
influence  of  cuftoms  which  they  had  al- 
lowed to  become  fo  inveterate  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  alter  them  ?  Are 
they  not  often  reduced  to  a  condition  fo 
wretched,  that  when  their  licentious  plea- 
fures  have  become  utterly  infipid,  they 
are  ftill  forced  to  continue  them,  folely  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  refrain  ;  not  becaufe 
the  indulgence  gives  them  pleafure,  but 
becaufe  abftinence  v^ould  give  them  pain  ; 
and  this  too,  even  when  they  are  obliged 
at  laft  to  condemn  their  habits  of  lif^,  as 
injuring  their  fortune,  impairing  their 
conftitution,  or  difgracing  their  charac- 
ter ?  Vice  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we 
cay  fay  to  it.  Hitherto  Jljalt  thou  come  and 
no  further.  Having  once  entered  into  its 
territories,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make 
a  retreat  when  we  pleafe.  He  that  com- 
mit teth  fin  is  the  fervant  of  fn.  No  man 
who  has  once  yielded  up  the  government 
of  his  mind,  and  given  loofe  rein  to  his 
defires  and  paffions,  can  tell  how  far  thefe 

may 
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may  carry  him.  He  may  be  brought  into  ^  ^^  ^» 
fuch  a  defperate  ftate,  that  nothing  fhall 
remain  for  him  but  to  look  back  with 
regret  upon  the  forfaken  path  of  inno- 
cence and  liberty ;  and,  feverely  confcious 
of  the  thraldom  he  fuffers,  to  groan  under 
fetters  which  he  defpairs  of  throwing  off. 
Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  Jkin^  or  the 
leopard  his  f pots  P  Then  may  ye  alfo  do  good 
who  are  accujlomed  to  do  evil  *. 

Vice  confirms  its  dominion,  and  extends 
it  ftill  farther  over  the  foul,  by  compel- 
ling the  finner  to  fupport  one  crime  by 
means  of  another.  Not  only  is  he  en- 
flaved  to  thofe  vices  which  take  their  rife 
from  his  own  inclination,  but  they  render 
others  neceflary,  to  which,  againft  his  in- 
clination, he  muft  fubmit ;  and  thereby 
ftrengthen  the  commanding  power  of  ini- 
quity within  him.  The  immoderate  love 
of  pleafure,  for  inftance,  leads  him  into 
expence  beyond  his  fortune.  In  order  to 
fupport   that   expence,     he   is   obliged   to 

♦  Jeremiah,  xiii.  23. 

Vol.  IV.  P  have 
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SERM.  have  recourfe  to  low  and  diihonourablc 
methods  of  gain,  which  originally  he  de- 
fpifed.  To  cover  thefe,  he  is  forced  upon 
arts  of  diffimulation  and  fraud.  One  in- 
ftance  of  fraud  obliges  him  to  fupport  it 
by  another;  till,  in  the  end,  there  arifes 
a  charad:er  of  complicated  vice  ;  of  lux- 
ury fhooting  forth  into  bafenefs,  diflio- 
nefty,  injuftice,  and  perhaps  cruelty.  It 
is  thus  that  one  favourite  paflion  brings 
in  a  tribe  of  auxiliaries  to  complete  the 
dominion  of  fin.  Among  all  our  corrupt 
paffions  there  is  a  ftrong  and  intimate 
connexion.  When  any  one  of  them  is 
adopted  into  our  family,  it  never  quits  us 
tmtil  it  has  fathered  upon  us  all  its  kin- 
dred.  By  fuch  means  as  thefe,  by  the 

violence  of  paflions,  by  the  power  of  ha- 
bits, and  by  the  connexion  of  one  vice 
with  another,  fm  eftablifhes  that  fervitude 
over  the  will,  which  deprives  bad  men  of 
all  power  of  free  choice  in  their  adlions. 

II.  The  flavery  produced  by  vice  ap- 
pears in  the  dependence  under  which  it 

I  brings 
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brings  the  fmner  to  circumftances  of  exter-  s  E  R  M. 
nal  fortune.  One  of  the  favourite  charac- 
ters of  liberty,  is  the  independence  it  be- 
ftows.  He  who  is  truly  a  freeman  is  above 
all  fervile  compliances,  and  abjeO:  fubjedion. 
He  is  able  to  reft  upon  himfelf ;  and  while 
he  regards  his  fuperiors  with  proper  de- 
ference, neither  debafes  himfelf  by  cring- 
ing to  them,  nor  is  tempted  to  purchafc 
their  favour  by  difhonourable  means. 
But  the  fmner  has  forfeited  every  privi- 
lege of  this  nature.  His  paflions  and 
habits  render  him  an  abfolute  dependant 
on  the  world,  and  the  world's  favour ;  on 
the  uncertain  goods  of  fortune,  and  the 
fickle  humours  of  men.  For  it  is  by 
thefe  he  fubfifts,  and  among  thefe  his 
happinefs  is  fought ;  according  as  his  paf- 
lions determine  him  to  purfue  pleafures, 
riches,  or  preferments.  Having  no  fund 
within  himfelf  whence  to  draw  enjoy- 
ment, his  only  refource  is  in  things  with- 
out. His  hopes  and  fears  all  hang  upon 
the  world.  He  partakes  in  all  its  viciffi- 
tudes  J  and  is  moved  and  fhaken  by  every 
P  2  wind 
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S  E  R  M.    wind    of  fortune.     This    is    to    be  in  tlifi 

X. 
^^  --,'-^   ftridefl;  fenfe  a  flave  to  the  world. 

Religion  and  virtue,  on  the  other 
hand,  confer  on  the  mind  principles  of 
noble  independence.  The  upright  man  is 
fatisjied  from  himfelf.  He  defpifes  not  the 
advantages  of  fortune ;  but  he  centers 
not  his  happinefs  in  them.  With  a  mo- 
derate (hare  of  them  he  can  be  contented ; 
and  contentment  is  felicity.  Happy  in 
his  own  integrity,  confcious  of  the  efteen^i 
of  good  men,  repofnig  firm  truft  in  the 
providence,  and  the  promifes  of  God,  he 
/  is  exempted  from  fervile  dependence  on 
other  things.  He  can  wrap  himfelf  up 
in  a  good  confcience,  and  look  forward, 
without  terror,  to  the  change  of  the  world. 
Let  all  things  ihlft  around  him  as  they 
pleafe,  he  believes  that,  by  the  divine  or- 
dination, they  fliall  be  made  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  ifTue  for  his  good:  And 
therefore,  having  much  to  hope  from 
God,  and  little  to  fear  from  the  world, 
he  can  .be  Cfify  in  every  ftate.  One  who 
poflefles  witli in  himfelf  fuch  an  eftablifli- 

..    ;>  ment 
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Kient    of  mind,  is  truly   free.^But   fhall   s  E  R  m. 

I  call  that  man  free,  who  has  nothing  that 

is  his  own,    no   property  afliired  ;    whofe 

very  heart  is  not   his  own,    but  rendered 

the  appendage  of  external  things,  and  the 

fport  of  fortune  ?     Is   that    man  free,    let 

his  outward  condition  be  ever  fo  fplendid, 

whom    his     imperious    paflions    detain    at 

their  call,    whom  they  fend  forth   at  their 

pleafure   to   drudge  and   toil,    and  to   beg 

his  only  enjoyment  from  the  cafualtles  of 

the  world  ?     Is  he  free,   who  muft  flatter 

and    lie   to  compafs   his  ends ;    who   muft 

bear   with   this    man's    caprice,     and    that 

man's  fcorn  ;    muft  profefs  friendfhip  where 

he  hates,   and  refpe6t  where  he  contemns ; 

who  is  not  at  liberty  to  appear  in  his  own 

colours,   nor  to  fpeak  his  own  fentiments ; 

who  dares  not   be   honeft,  left   he    fhould 

be    poor? Believe   ir,    no    chains    bind 

fo  hard,  no  fetters  are  fo  heavy,  as  thofe 
which  faften  the  corrupted  heart  to  this 
treacherous  world ;  no  dependence  is 
more  contemptible  than  that  under  which 
the  voluptuous,  the  covetous,  or  the  amr 
P  3  bitious 


X. 
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s  E  R  M.  bltious  man  lies  to  the  means  of  pleafure, 
gain,  or  power.  Yet  this  is  the  boafted 
liberty,  which  vice  promifes  as  the  recom- 
pence  of  fetting  us  free  from  the  falutary 
reftraints  of  virtue. 

III.  Another  chafader  of  the  flavery 
of  vice,  is  that  mean,  cowardly,  and  dif- 
quieted  ftate  to  which  it  reduces  the  linncr. 
Eoldnefs  and  magnanimity  have  ever  been 
accounted  the  native  effeds  of  liberty. 
He  who  enjoys  it,  having  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  oppreflive  power,  performs 
the  offices,  and  enjoys  the  comforts  of 
life,  with  a  manly  and  undifturbed  mind. 
Hence  his  behaviour  is  dignified,  and  his 
fentiments  are  honourable ;  while  he  who 
is  accuftomed  to  bend  under  fervile  fubjec- 
tion,  has  always  been  found  mean-fpirited, 
timorous,  and  bafe. — Compare,  in  thefe 
refpeds,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  man, 
and  you  will  eafily  fee  to  which  of  them 
the  charaderiftics  of  freedom  moft  juftly 
belong.  The  man  of  virtue,  relying  on 
a  good  confcience  and  the  protedion  of 

Heaven, 
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Heaven,  adls  with  firmnefs  and  courage  ;  S  E  R  M. 
and  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  fears 
not  the  face  of  man.  The  man  of  vice, 
confcious  of  his  low  and  corrupt  aims, 
fhrinks  before  the  ftedfaft  and  piercing 
eye  of  integrity ;  is  ever  looking  around 
him  with  anxious  and  fearful  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  thinking  of  fubterfuges,  by 
which  he  may  efcape  from  danger.  The 
one  is  bold  as  a  Uoji ;  the  other  Jlieth  when 
no  man  purfueth.  To*the  one,  nothing  ap- 
pears contemptible,  by  which  he  can  pro- 
cure any  prefent  advantage.  The  other 
looks  with  difdain  on  whatever  would  de- 
grade his  character.  "  I  will  not,"  fays 
he,  "  fo  demean  myfelf,  as  to  catch  the 
favour  of  the  greatefl:  man,  by  this  or 
that  low  art.  It  fhall  not  be  faid  or 
thought  of  me,  that  I  did  what  was  bafe 
in  order  to  make  my  fortune.  Let 
others  ftoop  fo  low,  who  cannot  be  with- 
out the  favours  of  the  world.  But  I 
can  want  them,  and  therefore  at  fuch  a 
price  I  will  not  purchafe  them."  This 
P4  i§ 
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SERM.  is  the  voice  of  true  liberty;  and  fpeaka 
that  greatnefs  of  min4  which  it  is  formed 
to  infpire. 

Correfponding  to  that  abjed  difpofition 
which  chara£terifes  a  bad  man,  are  the 
fears  that  haunt  him.  The  terrors  of  a 
Have  dwell  on  his  mind,  and  often  appear 
in  his  behaviour.  For  guilt  is  never  free 
from  fufpicion  and  alarm.  The  fmner 
is  afraid,  fometimes,  of  the  partners  of  his 
crimes,  left  they  betray  him  ;  fometimes, 
of  thofe  who  have  fuffered  by  his  crimes, 
left  they  revenge  themfelves ;  frequently, 
of  the  world  around  him,  left  it  deteQ 
him  ;  and  what  is  worft  of  all,  he  is  re- 
duced to  be  afraid  of  himfelf.  There  is 
a  witnefs  within  him  that  teftifies  againft 
his  mifdeeds ;  and  threatens  him  in  fe- 
cret,  when  other  alarms  leave  him.  Con- 
fcience  holds  up  to  his  view  the  image  of 
his  paft  crimes,  with  this  infcription  en- 
graved upon  it,  *'  God  will  bring  every 
"  work  into  judgment,'^  How  oppofite  is 
fuch  a  ftate  as  this,  to  the  peaceful  fecu- 
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rity  arifing   from   the   liberty  enjoyed   by  SERM. 

the     virtuous  ? Were     there     nothing  '    ., 

more  in  the  circumftances  of  linners  to 
affix  upon  them  the  marks  of  fervitude, 
this  alone  would  be  fufficient,  that,  as  the 
fcripture  exprefles  it,  through  fear  of  death 
they  are  all  their  Uftt'tme  fiibje£l  to  bondage  *, 
Death  fets  all  other  captives  free.  The 
fjave  who  digs  in  the  mine,  or  labours 
at  the  ore,  can  rejoice  at  the  profped  of 
laying  down  his  burthen  together  with 
his  life ;  and  taftes  the  hope  of  being  at 
laft  on  equal  terms  v>rith  his  cruel  op- 
preflbr.  But  to  the  flave  of  guilt  there 
arifes  no  hope  from  death.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  obliged  to  look  forward  with 
conftant  terror  to  this  moft  certain  of  all 
events,  as  the  concluficn  of  all  his  hopes 
and  the  commencement  gf  his  greateft 
miferies. 

I  HAVE  thus  fet  before  you  fuch  clear 
and    unequivocal    marks   of  the   fervitude 

*  Heb.  ii.  15, 

undergone 
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s  E  R  M.  undergone  by  finners,    as  fully  verify  the  | 

aflertion  in  the  text,  that  a  ftate  of  vice  j 

and  corruption  is  a  ftate  of  bondage.  In 
order  to  perceive  how  fevere  a  bondage 
it  is,  let  us  attend  to  fome  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  aggravation  which  belong 
to  it. 

Firft,  it  is  a  bondage  to  which  the  mind 
itfelf,  the  native  feat  of  liberty,  is  fubjedt- 
ed.  In  other  cafes,  a  brave  man  can 
comfort  himfelf  with  refleding  that,  let 
tyrants  do  their  worft,  let  prifons  or  fet- 
ters be  his  lot,  his  mind  remains  uncon- 
quered  and  free.  Of  this  liberty  they 
cannot  rob  him ;  here  he  moves  in  a  higher 
fphere,  above  the  reach  of  oppreflion  or 
confinement.  But  what  avails  the  fhow 
of  external  liberty,  to  one  who  has  loft 
the  government  of  himfelf?  As  our  Sa- 
viour reafons  in  another  cafe,  If  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs^  how  great  is  that 
darknefs  ?  So  we  may  reafon  here,  if  that 
part  of  thy  nature,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 
by  which  only  thou  canft  enjoy  and  re- 
lifh  liberty,    be  itfelf  in  bondage  to  evil 

paflions 
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paflions  and  habits,    how  miferable  muft  s  E  R  M. 
be  that  bondage  ? 

Next,  it  is  aggravated  by  this  confidcr- 
ation,  that  it  is  a  bondage  which  we  have 
brought  upon  ourfelves.  To  have  been 
forced  into  llavery,  is  misfortune  and  mi- 
fery.  But  to  have  renounced  our  liberty 
and  chofen  to  be  Haves,  is  the  greateft  re- 
proach added  to  the  greateft  mifery.  Mo- 
ments there  frequently  muft  be,  when  a 
finner  is  fenfible  of  the  degradation  of 
his  ftate ;  when  he  feels  with  pain  the 
flavifti  dependance  under  which  he  is 
brought  to  fortune  and  the  world,  to  vio- 
lent paflions  and  fettled  habits,  and  to  fears 
and  apprehenfions  arifmg  from  confcious 
guilt.  In  fuch  moments,  how  cruel  is  the 
refledtion,  that  of  all  this  dlfgrace  and 
mifery  he  has  been  the  author  to  himfelf ; 
that  by  voluntary  compliance,  he  has 
given  to  his  paflions  that  haughty  afcend- 
ant  which  they  now  exercife  over  him  ; 
has  forged  the  chains  with  which  he 
is  bound,  and  fold  himfelf  to  do  ini- 
quity ? 

Laftly, 
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s  E  R  M,       Laflly,  The  fervitude  of  vice  is  accom-^: 
panied  with  this  farther  aggravation,    that 
it  is  fubjedion  to  our  own  fervants.     Thofc 
defires  and  paflions,  which  the  linner  has 
raifed  to   lawlefs   rule,    were   given   us   as 
inflruments  of  felf-prefervation  ;  but  were 
plainly  defigned  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  higher  power.     Of  themfelves,  they 
are  headftrong   and    blind  ;    they  bear  all 
the  marks  of  intended  fubordination;  and 
confcience     is     invefted     with    every   en»- 
fign   of    authority  and    fupremacy.       But 
fin  inverts  the  whole  frame  of  human  na- 
ture.      It    compels  reafon    to   bow   down 
before  thofe  paflions  which  it  was  formed 
to  command  ;  and  leads  it  as  it  were  in 
triumph,    to   grace  the  fhameful    conqueft 
of  its  minifters  and  fervants.     It  has  been 
always  obferved  that  none  are  fo  infolent 
in  power,  as  they  who    have    ufurped    an 
authority  to   which    they   had    no    right ; 
and  fo  it  is  found  to  hold  in  this  inftance. 
The  defires  and  paflions  of  a  vicious  man, 
having  once  obtained  an  unlimited  fway, 
trample    him    under    their    feet.       They 

make 
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make  him  feel  that  he  is  fubjed:  to  divers,  SERM. 
and  contradi6bory  as  well  as  imperious 
mailers,  who  often  pull  him  different 
ways.  His  foul  is  rendered  the  recep- 
tacle of  many  repugnant  acd  jarring  dif- 
pofitions ;  and  refembles  fome  barba- 
rous country,  cantoned  out  into  different 
principalities,  who  are  continually  waging 

war  on  one  another. Such  is  the  Hate 

into  which  fmners  have  brought  them- 
felves  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  fup- 
pofed  confinement  of  virtue.  Where  they 
had  promifed  themfelves  nothing  but  eafe 
and  pleafure,  they  are  made  to  experience 
reftraints  more  fevere,  and  mortifications 
more  painful,  than  any  which  they  would 
have  undergone  under  the  difcipline  of 
religion. 

It  will  perhaps  be  contended  by  fome, 
that  although  the  reprefentation  which 
has  now  been  given  of  the  flavery  of  fin 
holds  true  in  certain  inftances,  yet  that 
it  is  applicable  only  to  thofe  who  come 
under  the  defcription  of  atrocious  fmners. 
They  imagine  that  a  certain  moderate 
15  courfe 
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SERM.  courfe  maybe  held  In  vice,  by  means  of 
■which,  men,  without  throwing  altogether 
alide  the  reftraints  of  reafon,   may  enjoy 

an    eafy  and  pleafurable  life. By  rea- 

foning  thus,  my  friends,  you  flatter  and 
deceive  yourfelves  to  your  own  deftruc- 
tion.  Be  aflured,  that  by  every  vicious 
indulgence  you  are  making  an  approach 
to  a  ftate  of  complete  flavery  ;  you  are 
forfeiting  a  certain  {hare  of  your  liberty ; 
how  foon  the  whole  of  it  may  be  for- 
feited, you  are  not  aware.  It  is  true  that 
all  which  has  now  been  faid  of  the  fervi- 
tude  of  fm,  applies  only  to  a  charader  cor- 
rupted in  the  extreme.  But,  remember 
that  to  this  extreme  no  man  ever  arrives 
at  once.  He  paifes  through  many  of 
thofe  intermediate  ftages,  in  one  of  which 
you  are  now  perhaps  found.  Vice  al- 
ways creeps  by  degrees ;  and  Infenfibly 
twines  around  us  thofe  concealed  fetters 
by  which  we  are  at  laft  completely  bound. 
* — As  you  value  therefore  your  liberty 
and  your  happinefs,  avoid  every  approach 
to   evil.     Confidcr  all  vicious  pleafures  as 

enchanted 
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enchanted  ground,  by  entering  on  which,  S  E  R  M. 
you  will  be  farther  and  farther  enfnared 
within  the  magic  circle,  till  at  length  you 
are  precluded  from  all  retreat.  The  moft 
pure  and  virtuous  man  is  always  the  freed. 
The  religion  of  Chrift  is  juftly  entitled  the 
perfedl  law  of  liberty  *.  It  is  only  when 
the  Son  makes  us  free^  that  we  are  free 
indeed:  and  it  was  with  reafon  the  Pfalmift 
faid,  I  will  walk  at  liberty^  for  I  feek  thy 
precepts  f . 

•  James,  i.  25.  \  Pfalm  cxix.  45. 
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Lordy  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy 
houfe^  and  the  place  where  thine  honour 
dwelleth. 

S  E  R  M.  /^"^  0  D  is  a  Spirit y  arid  they  that  worjloip 
^''  hiniy   mtiji  worjhip  him  in  fpirit  and  in 

truth.  That  religion  chiefly  confifts  in 
an  inward  principle  of  goodnefs,  is  be- 
yond difpute,  and  that  its  value  and  effi- 
cacy are  derived  from  its  efTedls  in  puri- 
fying the   heart,    and   reforming  the  life. 

All 
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All  external  fervices,  which  have  not  this   SERM. 

XT. 
tendency,  are  entirely  infignificant.     They 

degenerate  into  mere  fuperftition,  equally 
unacceptable  to  God,  and  unprofitable  to 
pian.  Hence  they  are  fo  often  treated  in 
fcripture  with  high  contempt,  when  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  the  important  du- 
ties of  a  virtuous  life. 

Notwithftanding  this,  it  is  certain  that 
external  fervices  have  their  own  place, 
and  a  confiderable  one  too,  in  the  fyftem 
of  religion.  What  their  proper  place  is,  no 
one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcern,  who  will 
only  make  a  juft  diftindion  between  the 
means,  and  the  end,  in  religion.  It  is 
evident  there  is  danger  of  men's  erring 
here,  either  on  one  fide  or  other;  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  erred  on  both. 
After  it  was  obferved,  that  mankind  were 
prone  to  lay'  too  much  weight  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  religion,  it  began  to  be 
thought,  that  no  weight  was  to  be  allowed 
to  them  at  all.  The  time  was,  when  all 
religion  centered  in  attending  the  duties 
of  the  church,  and   paying  veneration   to 

Vol.  IV.      .,  ^       Q^  whatever 
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S  E  R  M.  whatever  was  accounted  facred.  This  alone 
^,  .'  .  fandified  the  charader,  and  compenfated 
every  blemifh  in  moral  condudl.  From 
this  extreme,  the  fpirit  of  the  age  feems  to 
be  running  faft  into  the  oppolite  extreme,  of 
holding  every  thing  light  that  belongs  to 
public  worfhip.  But  if  fuperftition  be  an 
evil,  and  a  very  great  one  it  undoubtedly 
}«,  irreligion  is  not  a  fmaller  evil :  And 
though  the  form  of  godlinefs  may  often 
remain,  when  the  poiver  of  it  is  wanting  ; 
yet  the  power  cannot  well  fubfifl;  where- 
the  form  is  altogether  gone. — The  holy 
Pfalmift,  whofe  words  are  now  before  us, 
difcovers  much  better  principles.  Ex- 
preffing  always  the  highell  regard  for  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
he  breathes,  at  the  fame  tirhe,  a  fpirit  of 
pure  devotion..  Though  loaded  with  the 
cares  of  royalty,  and  encircled  with  the 
fplendor  of  a  court,  he  thought  it  well 
became  him  to  (liev^  refped:  to  the  great 
Lord  of  nature ;  and  on  many  occafions 
expreffes,  as  he  does  in  the  text,  his  de- 
light in  the  public  fervice  of  the  temple. 
14  Lordy 
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Lord.  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  SERM. 
hoiife^  afid  the  place  where  thine  honour  .  '  ^ 
dwcllcth.  In  difcoiirfinQ:  from  which  words 
I  purpofe  to  fliew  the  importance  of  the 
public  worlliip  of  God,  and  the  benefits 
refultino;  from  it.  I  {hall  confider  it  in. 
three  lights :  as  it  refpeds  God ;  as  it 
refpects  the  world ;  as  it  refpeds  our- 
fclves. 

I.  Let  us  confider  it  with  refped  to 
God.  If  there  exift  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  no  confequence 
appears  more  natural  and  dired  than  this, 
that  he  ought  to  be  worlhipped  by  his  crea-  , 
tures,  with  every  outward  expreffion  of 
fubmiffion  and  honour.  We  need  only 
appeal  to  every  man's  heart,  whether  this 
be  not  a  principle  which  carries  along 
■with  it  its  own  obligation,  that  to  Him 
who  is  the  Fountain  of  our  life  and  the 
Father  of  our  mercies  ;  to  Him  who  has 
raifed  up  that  beautiful  ftrudure  of  the 
univerfe  in  which  we  dwell,  and  where 
we  are  furrounded  with  fo  many  bleiT- 
Qj2  ings 
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S  E  R  M.   Ji^gs  ^j^^   comforts  ;   folemn  acknowledge- 
ments  of  gratitude  fhould  be  made,   praifes 
and    prayers    fhould    be    offered,    and    all 
fuitable  marks  of  dependence   on  him  be 
cxprefled. — This  obligation  extends  beyond 
the   illent   and    fecret    fentimeuts   of   our 
hearts,      Befides  private   devotion,   it   na- 
turally leads  to  aflbciations  for  public  wor- 
(hip ;  to  open   and  declared  profeffions  of 
refpe^t   for   the  Deity.      Where   bleffings 
are    received    in    common,     an    obligation 
lies  upon  the   community,   jointly  to  ac- 
knowledge them.     Sincere  gratitude  is  al- 
ways of  an  open  and  diffbfive  nature.     It 
loves  to  pour  itfelf  forth  j  to  give  free  vent 
to  its  emotions ;    and,    before  the    world, 
to     acknowledge     and    honour    a    Bene' 
fad:or. 

So  confonant  is  this  to  the  natural  fen- 
timents  of  mankind,  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have,  as  with  one  confent, 
agreed  to  inftitute  fome  forms  of  worfhip  ; 
to  hold  meetings  at  certain  times,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  deities.  Survey  the  focie- 
ties  of  men  in  their  rudeft  ftate  j    explore 

the 
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the  African  deferts,  the  wilds  of  America,  s  E  R  M. 
or  the  diftant  iflands  of  the  ocean ;  and 
you  will  find  that  over  all  tlie  earth  fome 
religious  ceremonies  have  obtained.  You 
will  every  where  trace,  in  one  form  or 
other,  the  temple,  the  prieft,  and  the  offer- 
ing. The  prevalence  of  the  moft  abfurd 
fuperftitions  furnifhes  this  teftimony  to 
the  truth,  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
the  principle  is  engraved,  of  worfliip  being 
due  to  that  invifible  Power  who  rules  the 
w^orld. — Herein  conlifts  the  great  excel- 
lency of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  it  hath 
inftruded  us  in  the  fimple  and  fpiritual 
nature  of  that  worfhip.  Difencumbered 
of  idle  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  its  ri- 
tual is  pure,  and  worihy  of  a  divine  Au- 
thor. Its  pofitive  inftitutions  are  few  in 
number,  moft  fignificant  of  fpiritual 
things,  and  diredly  conducive  to  good 
life  and  pradice.  How  inexcufable  then 
are  we,  if,  placed  in  fuch  hnppy  circum- 
ftances,  the  fenfe  of  thofe  obligations  to 
the  public  worfhip  of  God  fhall  be  oblite- 
rated among  us,  which  the  light  of  nature 
0^3  inculcated, 
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SERM.   inculcated,  in  fome  meafurc,  on  the  moft 
Xf  . 

wild  and  barbarous  nations  ? 

The  refinements  of  falfe  pbilofopby 
have  indeed  fuggefted  this  fbadow  of  ob- 
jedion,  that  God  is  too  great  to  ftand  in 
jieed  of  any  external  fervice  from  bis  crea- 
tures;  that  our  expreffions  of  praile  and 
honour  are  mifplaced  with  refpejft  to  Him, 
who  is  above  all  honour  and  all  praife ; 
that  in  his  fight,  the  homage  we  feek  to 
pay  muft  appear  contemptible ;  and  is 
therefore  in  itfelf  fuperfluous  and  tri- 
fling.  -But  who  hath  taught  thofe  vain 

reafoners,  that  all  expreflions  of  gratitude 
and  honour  towards  a  fup^rior  become 
unfuitable,  merely  becaufe  that  fuperior 
needs  not  any  returns  ?  Were  they  ever 
Indebted  to  one  whofe  favours  they  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  repay  ;  and  did 
they,  on  that  account,  feel  tbemfelves  fet 
ioofe  from  every  obligation  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  to  praife  their  benefador  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  difmtereftted  his 
beneficence  was,  did  not  gratitude,  in  any 
Ingenuous   mind,    burn   with   the   greater 

ardour^ 
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.ardour,  and  prompt  them  the  more  eager-   serm. 
ly  to   feize   every   opporunity   of  publicly 

teftifying  the  feelings  of  their  hearts? 

Almighty  God,  it  is  true,  is  too  great  to 
need  our  fervice  or  homage.  But  he  is 
alfo  too  good  not  to  accept  it,  when  it  is 
the  native  expreffion  of  a  grateful  and  ge- 
nerous mind.  If  pride  and  felf-fuffici- 
€ncy  ftifie  all  fentiments  of  dependence  on 
our  Creator ;  if  levity,  and  attachment  to 
worldly  pleafures,  render  us  totally  ne- 
glectful of  exprefTing  our  thankfulnefs  tp 
Him  for  his  bleffings;  do  we  not  hereby 
difcover  fuch  a  want  of  proper  feeling, 
fuch  a  degree  of  hardnefs  and  corruption 
in  our  aff^dlons,  as  fhews  us  to  be  im- 
moral and  unworthy  ;  and  muft  juftly  ex- 
pofe  us  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  Heaven  ? 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  every  no- 
tion which  we  can  form  of  the  Father  of 
the  univerfe,  muft  it  not  be  acceptable 
to  him  to  behold  his  creatures  properly 
affecfled  in  heart  towards  their  great  Bene- 
fa(flor  ;  aflembling  together  to  exprefs,  in 
;a6ts  of  worfhip,  that  gratitude,  love,  and 
Qjf  reverence 
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S  E  R  M.  reverence  which  they  owe  him ;  and  thus 
nourifhing  and  promoting  in  one  another 
an  afFedionate  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs  ?  Are 
not  fuch  difpofitions,  and  fuch  a  behavi- 
our as  this,  intimately  connected  with  all 
virtue  ? 

0  come^  let  us  worjhip  and  boiv  down ; 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker.  For 
be  is  our  God;  and  we  are  the  Jlock  of  bis 
pajiure.  Enter  into  bis  gates  with  thankf 
giving,  and  his  courts  with  praife.  The  prayer 
of  the  upright  is  his  delight.  It  eometh  be- 
fore  him  as  incenfe^  and  the  uplifting  of  their 

bands  as  the  evening  facrifce.-^ Having 

thus    (hewn    the    reafonabletiefs    of   public 
worfhip  with  refpedt  to  God,  let  us  now, 

II.  Consider  its  importance  in  another 
view,  as  it  refped:s  the  world.  When  we 
furvcy  the  general  ftate  of  mankind,  we 
find  them  continually  immerfed  in  worlds 
ly  affairs ;  bufied  about  providing  the  ne^ 
ceflaries  of  life,  occupied  in  the  purfuits 
of  their  pleafures,  or  eagerly  profecuting 
the    advancement  of   their  interefts.       In 

fuch 
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iiich  a  fituatlon  of  things,  a  fmall  mea«'  «ERM. 
fure  of  reflection  might  convince  any  one, 
that  without  fome  returns  of  facred  days^ 
and  fome  folemn  calls  to  public  worfhip, 
it  were  impoflible  to  preferve  in  the 
world  any  fenfe  of  objects,  fo  foreign  to 
the  general  current  of  thought,  as  an  in- 
vifible  Governor,  and  a  future  ftate.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  fociety,  that  there  (hould  prevail 
among  men  the  belief  of  One  in  the  hea-^ 
vens,  who  is  the  protestor  of  righteoufnefs 
and  the  avenger  of  crimes,  if  it  be  of  im- 
portance that  they  be  taught  to  look  for^ 
ward  to  a  day  of  judgment,  when  they 
are  to  be  brought  to  account  for  their 
moft  fecret  actions,  and  eternally  reward- 
ed or  puniilied,  according  as  their  con- 
dudt  has  been  good  or  evil ;  if  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  thefe,  I  fay,  be  of  confequence 
to  the  public  welfare,  they  certainly  en- 
force the  authority  of  public  worfhip, 
and  prove  the  nece/Iity  of  religious  in- 
(trudioa. 

I  fpeak 
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S  E  R  M.        I    fpeak    now    particularly  with    a  view 
to  the  multitude,  the  great  mafs  and  body 
of  the  people.     We  all  know,  how  feldom 
from    education,     or    private    inflrudion, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  deriving  fen- 
timents   of    religion    or    morality.      Early 
obliged    to   labour   for    their   bread,    they 
would  remain  all  their  days  in  grofs  igno- 
rance  of  every  moral  or   facred  principle, 
were  it  not  for  thofe  public  aOemblies  in 
which  they  hear  of  God,  and  Chrift,  and 
judgment,    and    heaven,    and  hell.      Shut 
up    thofe    temples    to    which    they  refort 
with   reverence  ;    exclude  them   from  the 
opportunities  they  now  poflefs  of  receiv- 
ing   religious    inftru(!^lon,     and    imbibing 
religious  ideas  ;  and  what  can  you  expedl 
them  to  become  ?     No  other  than  a  fero- 
cious rabble,  who,  fet  free  from  checks  of 
confcicnce,  and  fears  of  divide  vengeance, 
would   be  prone  to   every  outrage    which 
they  could   commit   with  impunity.     It  i$ 
well  knov^n  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,    fages    and   legiflators   who   endea- 
voured  to  tame  and  to  afTociate  the  bar- 
barous 
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barons  hordes  of  men,  found  It  necefidry   SERM. 

X{. 
for  this  purpofe  to  have  rccourfe  to  reli- 
gion. By  bringing  the  rude  multitudes  to 
worfliip  together,  and,  at  ftated  times  and 
places,  to  join  in  hymns  and  fongs  to  their 
deities,  they  gradually  reftrained  them  from 
violence,  and  trained  them  to  fubordina- 
tion  and  civilized  life. 

During  the  progrefs  cf  fociety  In  afrer- 
periods,  religious  alTeinblics  at  church  con- 
tinue, I  am  purfuaded,  to  have  a  very  con- 
fiderable  influence  on  the  civilization  and 
improvement  of  the  people.  Even  inde- 
pendent of  efFe£t  upon  their  moral  princi- 
ples, by  leading  numbers  of  them  to  meet  to- 
gether in  an  orderly  way,  and  in  their  moft 
decent  appearance,  they  tend  to  humanize 
and  poliQi  their  manners.  They  ftrength- 
,en  the  focial  connexions,  and  promote 
friendly  intercourfe  among  thofe  who  are 
in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
fame  lines  of  life.  It  rnuH;,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  agreeable  to  every  luimane  mind 
to  think,  that  one  dav  in  feven  is  allotted 
for  reft  to  the  poor  from  their  daily  la- 
bours, 
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SERM.  hours,  and  for  fuch  enjoyments  of  eafe 
and  comfort  as  their  ftation  affords. 
It  is  the  only  day  which  gives  them  oc- 
cafion  to  feel  themfelves  as  belonging 
to  the  fame  clafs  of  beings  with  their  fu- 
periors  ;  when  joining  with  them  in  the 
fame  ads  of  worfhip,  and  recognizing 
a  common  Lord.  Amidft  thofe  dif- 
tindtions  which  the  difference  of  ranks 
neceffarily  introduces  into  human  fociety, 
it  is  furely  fit  that  there  be  fome  occafions 
when  man  can  meet  with  man  as  a  bro- 
ther, in  order  that  the  pride  of  the  great 
may  be  checked ;  and  the  low  may  be 
taught  that,  if  they  difcharge  properly 
their  appointed  part,  they  have  reafon  to 
expe<5t,  from  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  the 
fame  rewards  with  the  rich  and  the 
mighty. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  admit- 
ted that  forms  of  public  worfhip,  and 
means  of  religious  inflrudtion,  are  import- 
ant, on  feveral  accounts,  for  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  belong  to  the  maintenance 
of  public   fafety  and   order.      But  many 

who 
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who  admit  this  are  apt  to  think,  that  to  SERm. 
the  common  people  alone  they  may  be 
left.  To  perfons  of  liberal  education  and 
enlarged  minds,  what  benefit  can  arife 
from  hearing  what  they  already  know ; 
and  what,  perhaps,  is  to  be  inculcated  on 
them  by  thofe  who  are  of  inferior  capa- 
city to  themfelves  ? Admitting  this  plea 

of  fuperiority  which  their  vanity  forms, 
and  fetting  afide  for  the  prefent  any  per- 
fonal  obligation  they  are  under  to  wor- 
fhip  God,  I  muft  afk  fuch  perfons,  how 
they  can  expert  that  religious  affemblies 
will  be  long  refpedted  by  the  lower  ranks 
of  men,  if  by  men  of  rank  and  education 
they  are  difcountenanced  and  forfaken  ? 
Do  not  they  know,  that  thofe  lower  ranks 
are  ready  to  copy  the  manners,  and  to 
follow  the  example,  of  their  fuperiors  in 
all  things ;  but  afluredly  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  what  appears  to  fet  them  free 
from  reftraint,  and  to  gratify  licentiouf- 
nefs  ?  While  they  acknowledge  the  import- 
ance, and  even  the  neceffity,  of  public  re- 
ligion to  certain  claffes  of  men,  do  they 
neverthelefs     contribute     by    their     beha- 

'viour 
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•SRRM.   vioiir  to  defeat  the  end  of  public  relijrlon, 

XI  •   . 

and  to   annihilate   that    importance   which 

they  afcribe   to  it  ? They  are  employ- 

■  ed  in  framing  laws  and  ftatutes  for  pre- 
venting crimes,  and  keeping  the  difor- 
derly  multitude  within  bounds ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  perfonally  difcounte- 
iiaucing  public  worfliip,  they  are  weakening, 
they  are  even  abolifliing,  among  the  mul- 
titude, that  moral  reRraint,  which  is  of 
more  general  influence  upon  manners 
than  all  the  law-S^  they  frame.  In  vain 
they  complain  of  the  diflionefty  of 
fervants,  of  the  infolence  of  mobs, 
of  the  attacks  of  the  highwayman. 
To  all  thefe  diforders  they  have  them- 
felves  been  acceflbry.  By  their  open  dif- 
regard  of  facred  inftitutions,  they  have 
difleminated  profligacy  among  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  broken  down  the  flood- 
gates which  ferved  to  reftrain  the  torrent ; 
they  have  let  it  loofe  to  overflow  the  land ; 
and  by  the  growing  deluge  may  them- 
felves  be  fwept  away. — But  I  muft  next  ar- 
gue upon  a  different  ground  j  and  proceed, 

in.  To 
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III.  To  fet  forth  the  importance  of  the  S  E  R  M. 
public  vvorfliip  of  God  to  every  indivi- 
dual  in  every  rank  of  life.  Whatever  his 
ilation  be,  he  is  fiill  a  man  ;  and  has  the 
duties  of  a  man  to  perform.  Were  his 
attendance  on  divine  worlhip  of  no  other 
tfFecl,  than  to  add  countenance  to  a  fahi- 
tary  inftitution,  this  alone  would  render 
it  his  duty.  But  moreover,  \vq  afTert  it  to 
be  his  duty  on  his  own  account ;  if  it  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  ufe  the  proper 
means  of  prefervinj^  and  fortifying  his 
virtue.  All  the  Chriitian  inliitutions  have 
a  dired:  tendency  to  this  end.  ■  They  all 
ferve  to  give  w^armth  to  piety,  and  to 
add  folemnity  to  moral  virtue.  A  very 
high  opinion,  indeed,  that  m.an  muit 
have  of  his  own  character,  who  ima- 
gines that,  amidfi:  all  the  follies  aiad 
corruptions  of  the  world,  he  ftands  in 
need  of  no  affiflance  for  enabling  him 
to  adl  his  part  with  propriety  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  queftion  is  not,  whether  perfc^ns  of 
rank  and  education  are  to  learn  any  thing 

that 
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SERM.  that  is  new  to  them,  by  frequenting  the 
places  of  public  worfhip  ?  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  morality  are  obvious 
and  eafily  known  ;  and  we  fhall  readily 
admit,  that  there  are  many  to  whom  no 
new  inftrudtion  is  communicated  in  the 
houfe  of  God.  But,  my  friends,  the  pur- 
pofe  of  your  going  there  is  to  have  known 
truths  recalled  to  your  mind,  and  their 
dormant  influence  awakened  ;  is  to  have 
ferious  meditations  fuggefted  ;  to  have 
good  difpofitions  raifed  ;  to  have  the  heart 
adjufted  to  a  compofed  and  tranquil 
frame.  Is  there  any  man  of  reafon  and 
refledion  who  will  not  acknowledge  fuch 
effects,  as  far  as  they  follow  from  attend- 
ance on  religious  ordinances,  to  be  of  the 
moft  beneficial  nature  ?  Thefe  occafional 
cefTations  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
life,  thefe  interruptions  to  the  buftle  and 
the  paflions  of  the  world,  in  order  to  think 
and  hear  of  eternity,  are  both  a  relief  and 
an  improvement  to  the  mind.  By  this  re- 
treat from  its  ordinary  circle  of  thoughts, 
it  is  enabled  to  return,  with  more  clearnefs 
7  and 
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and  more  vigour,  to  the  bufinefs  of  the    SERM. 
world,  after  a  ferious  and  proper  paufe. 

But  I  muft  alk  the  perfons  with  whom 
I  now  reafon,  whether  there  be  no  other 
call  to  come  to  God's  houfe,  than  to  hear 
inftrudion  there  ?    Is  not  the  devout  ado- 
ration of  the  God  of  heaven  the  principal 
objed:  of  our  religious  afTemblies ;    and  is 
this   what  any  man  of  reflection,   and  of 
fober  mind,  dare  to  make  light  of?  In  the 
te;nple  of  the  Lord,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  prince  and  the  peafant,  appear  as  fup- 
pliants  alike  for  the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  Almighty. — Great*  and  flourifhing 
as  thou  mayeft  think  thyfelf,  know  that 
thou   ftandeft   as    much   in   need  of  that 
protection,  as   the  meaneft  of  the  crowd 
whom  thou  beholdeft  worfhipping,    with 
lowly  reverence,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
The  fun  of  profperity  fhines  at  prefent  on 
thy  head,  and  the  favourable  gale  carries 
thee  foftly  along  the  ftream  of  life.     But 
the  Almighty  needs  only  to  give  the  word, 
and  inftantly  the  temped  fhall  rife ;    and 
thy   frail   bark   ihail   be   driven   into   the 
Vol.  IV,  R  ocean. 
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SERM.  ocean,  and  whelmed  in  the  deep.  In  my 
profperity  I  /aid  I  JJmll  never  be  moved, 
Thou^  liOrd^  didjl  hide  thy  face^  and  I  was 
troubled, — Look  up,  with  dread,  to  that 
awful  hand  of  Providence  which  is  ftretch- 
ed  over  your  heads.  Remember  the  in- 
ftability  of  ali  human  things;  reniember 
it,  and  tremble,  ye  who  defpife  the  de- 
vout acknowledgment  of  Him  who  dif- 
pofes  of  the  human  fate!  Though  ye  live 
many  years  and  rejoice  in  ihem  ally  remem' 
her  the  days  of  darkncfs ;  fur  they  foall  be 
many  *. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  urged  on  this 
fubjedt,  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  objected, 
that  many  who  make  confcience  of  pay- 
ing ftri^- regard  to  the  inftitutions  of  re- 
ligiob,  do  not  appear  to  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  them.  They  are  not,  it  will 
be  faid,  more  improved  in  moral  condud:, 
and  in  the  proper  difcharge  of  the  Several 
duties  of  life,  than  others  who  have  been 
apparently  negligent  of  the  fervices  of  the 

•  Ecclef.  ii.  %. 

church. 
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church.     On  the  contrary,  a  formal  regard   S  E  R  M. 
to    thefe    appears    to    be    fubftituted    by 
many,  in  the''room  of  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law. Though  this  fhould  be 

admitted,  it  goes  no  farther  than  to  fhew 
that  human  wcaknefs,  or  corruption,  may 
defeat  the  purpofe  of  the  moft  promifmg 
means  of  moral  improvement.  That  a 
fuperftitious  attention  to  external  worfhip, 
has  too  often  ufurped  the  charad:er,  and 
fupplanted  t{ie  place,  of  real  virtue,  will 
not  be  denied.  Admonitions  againft  fo 
dangerous  an  error  cannot  be  given  too 
often.  But  becaufe  the  beft  things  have 
been  often  mifapplied  and  abufed,  no 
argument  thence  arifes  "for  their  being 
undervalued,  and  thrown  afide.  So  alfo 
reafon,  inftrudion,  and  difcipline  of  every 
kind  have  been  frequently  perverted  to  . 
bad  ends  ;  and  yet  their  intrinfic  worth 
and  ufefulnefs  remain  untouched  and  ac- 
knowledged.  Befides  this,  it  cannot  be 

admitted    that,     becaufe    religious    inftitu- 

ticns  produce  not  all  the  good  that  might 

be  wiflied,  and  hoped  for,  they  therefore 

R  2  do 
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SERM.  do  no  good  at  all.  This  were  a  rafh  and 
_  ^  ,  ill-founded  conclufion.  If  the  morals  of 
men  are  not  always  amended  by  them  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  there  is  reafon, 
however,  to  think  that  they  would  have 
been  worfe  without  them.  Some  check 
is  always  given  -by  them  to  open  profli- 
gacy. Some  affiftance  is  furnifhed  to  good 
difpofitions  of  heart ;  at  leaft,  to  decency 
of  manners.  Even  momentary  impref- 
fions  of  ferioufnefs  made  on  the  thought- 
lefs  by  the  folemnities  of  religion,  are  not 
without  their  fruit.  T^iey  leave  generally 
fome  trace  behind  them ;  and  when  the 
traces  are  often  renewed,  they  may  be 
hoped,  through  the  divine  bleffing,  to 
form  at  laft  a  Jeep  impreflion  on  the 
mind. 

"At  the  fame  time,  I  do  not  fay  that 
religious  inftitutions  work  upon  the  mind 
like  a  charm;  and  that  mere  bodily,  at- 
tendance on  them  will  always  enfure  us 
of  fome  profitable  effed.  Let  the  means 
that  are  employed,  for  the  improvement 
of  rational  beings,  be  ever  fo  powerful  in 

themfelves, 
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themfelves,  much  of  their  fuccefs  will  al-   S  E  R  m. 

.  .  XI 

ways  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they 

are  received  and  applied.    .1  (hall  therefore 

conclude   my   reafonings  on   this    fubje(St, 

with   a   few    obfervations    concerning    the 

difpofitions  requifite  on  our  part,  for  derive 

ing  benefit  from  the  public  ordinances  of 

religion* 

The  ends  for  which  we  affemble  in  the 
houfe  of  God  are  two ;  to  worlhip  God, 
and  to  liften  to  religious  inftrudions. 

The  public  worfhip  of  God  is  the  chief 
and  moft  facred  purpofe  of  every  religious 
aflembly  of  Chriftians.  Let  it  here  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  uttering,  or 
the  hearing  of  certain  words,  that  confti- 
tutes  the  worfhip  of  the  Almighty.  It  is 
the  heart  that  praifes  or  prays.  If  the 
heart  accompany  not  the  words  that  are 
fpoken  or  heard,  we  offer  the  fflcrifice  of 
fools.  By  the  inattentive  thought,  and  the 
giddy  and  w^andering  eye,  we  profane  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  turn  the  appearance 
of  devotion  into  infult  and  mockery. 

R3  With 
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s  E  R  M.  With  regard  to  religious  inftrudion,  at- 
tention and  reverence  are  unqueftionably 
due.  All  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
comes  from  God,  It  is  a  light  from  hea- 
ven, firft  tranfmitted  to  man  by  the  ori- 
ginal conftitution  of  his  nature,  and  after- 
wards made  to  ihine  with  fairer  and  fuller 
luftre  by  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel  in 
Jefus  Chrift.  Its  brightnefs  may  fome- 
times  be  ftronger,  and  fometiraes  weaker, 
according  to  the  mediums  by  which  it  is 
conveyed.  But  ftill,  as  far  as  the  inftruc- 
tions  delivered  from  the  pulpit  are  illu- 
minated by  the  ray  from  heaven,  they 
are  the  truths  of  God,  and  ought  to  be 
received  as  fuch.  Refinements  of  vain  phi- 
lofophy,  or  intricate  fubtilties  of  theologi- 
cal controverfy,  are  undoubtedly  not  en- 
titled to  fuch  regard.  But  when  the  great 
principles  of  natural  or  revealed  religion 
are  difcuiTed ;  when  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  gofpel  concerning  the  life,  and 
fufferings,  and  death  of  our  blefled  Re- 
deemer are  difplayed ;  or  uieful  inftruc- 
tions  regarding  the  regulation  of  life,  and 

the 
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the  proper  difcharge  of  our  fevexal  duties,  S  E  R  M. 
are  the  fubje(5ts  brought  into  view ;    it  is 
not  then  the  human  fpeak^r,  but  the  divine 
authority,  that  is  to  be  regarded. 

In  the  fpeaker,  many  imperfections  and 
infirmities  may  be  difcovered.  The  dif- 
coveries  of  the  gofpel  are  reprefented  in 
fcripture,  as  a  hidden  treafure  brought  to 
light ;  but,  by  the  appointment  of  God, 
we  have  this  treafure  in  earthen  vejfels  *. 
It  is  not  the  fpirit  of  curiofity  that  ought 
to  bring  us  to  church.  Too  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  we  aflemble  there  merely  as 
critics  on  the  preacher ;  critics  on  his  fen- 
tiraents,  his  language,  and  his  delivery. 
But,  fuch  are  not  th^  difpofitions  which 
become  us  on  fo  ferious  an  occafion.  It 
is  with  humility,  with  fairnefs,  and  can- 
dour, with  an  intention  to  improve  our- 
felves  in  piety  and  virtue,  with  a  view  to 
miake  perfonal  application  to  our  own  cha- 
racter, that  we  ought  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.        -When  we  enter  the  facred  temple, 

*  2  Corinth,  iv.  7. 

R  4  let 
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SERM.  let  us  evet  condder  ourfelves  as  creatures 

XI. 

furrounded  with  darknefs,  feeking  illumi^ 

nation  from  hea^ren  ;••  as  guilty  creatures, 

ipploring  fprgivenefs   from  our  judge  ;  as 

frail  and  mortal  creatures,  preparing  for  that 

eternal  habitation  into  which  we  know  nox 

how  foon  we  are  to  pafs, 

If  with  fuch  fentiments  and  impref^ 
fions  we  join  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  and 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  we  may  juftly 
hope,  that  they  fhall  be  accompanied  to  us 
with  the  divine  blefling.  It  is  the  exprefs 
precept  of  God,  not  to  forfake  the  ajjembling 
of  ourfelves  together  *.  Gather  together  the 
people i  men,  women,  and  childrent  that  they 
may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  obferve  to  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law  f.  Eftter  his  gates 
with  thankfgiving,  and  his  courts  with 
praife.     Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  to 

his  name Thus  hath  God  commanded, 

and   he   never  commanded  his  people  to 

f  Heb.  X.  25.  f  Deut.  xxxi.  12. 

feek 
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feek  his  name  in  vain.     For,  where  twa  or  S  E  R  M. 

XI 

three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name^  our 

Lord  hath  told  us  that  he  is  in  the  midji  of 
them  *.  God  hath  /aid  that  he  loveth  the 
gates  of  Z ion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
facob  f .  The  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his 
delight.  Both  in  their  temporal  and  fpi- 
•ritual  concerns',  they  may  be  moft  expedled 
to  ptofper,  who  can  fay  with  the  Pfalmift  in 
the  text,  Lord^  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of 
thy  houfe^  and  the  place  where  thine  honour 
(iwelleth, 

*  Matth.  xviii.  20,  -f  f[.  Ixxxvii.  2. 
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SERMON     XII. 

On    the    Fashion    of    the    World 
pafling   away.  ^ 
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— 'The  fajhion  of  this  'world  pajfetb  away* 

S  E  R  M.   'Tp  O  ufe  this  world  To  as  not  to  ahufe  it^ 
'  is  one  of  the  moft  important,  and  at 

the  fame  time  one  of  the  moft  difEcult 
leflbns  which  religion  teaches.  By  fo  many 
defires  and  paflions  we  are  connected 
with  the  objects  around,  us,  that  our  at- 
tachment to  them  is  always  irx  hazard  of 
becoming  exceflive  and  finful.  Hence 
religion  is  often  employed  in  moderating- 

^  this 
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this  attachment,  by'  redlifyinc  our  erro-  s  E  R  M. 
neous  opinions,  and  inftru<3:ing  us  in  the 
proper  value  we  ought  to  fet  on  worldly 
things.  Such  wHvS  particularly  the  fcope  of 
the  Apoftle  in  this  context.  H^  is  put- 
ting the  Corinthians  in  mind  that  their 
time  IS  floor t ;  that  every  thing  here  is  tran- 
fitory ;  and  therefore,  tha,t  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent occupations  of  human  life,  in  ijoeep^ 
ing  and  rejoicings  and  buying  and  pojfeffing^ 
they  were  ever  to  keep  in  view  this  con- 
fideration,  that  th€  fajldion  of  this  world 
paffcib  away.  The  original  expreffion  im- 
ports, the  figure  or  form  under  which  the 
world  prefents  itfelf  to  us.  The  meaning 
is,  All  that  belongs  to  this  vifible  ftate  is 
continually  changing.  Nothing  in  hu- 
man affairs  is  fixed  or  liable.  All  is  in 
motion  and  fluduation ;  altering  its  ap- 
pearance every  moment,  apd  paffing  into 
fome  new  form.  Let  us  meditate  for  a 
little  on  the  ierious  view  which  is  here 
given  us  of  the  world,  in  order  that  we 
may  attend  to  the  improvements  which  it 
fuggefts.  -« 

I.  ne 
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s  E  R  M.  I,  T^he  fajhion  of  the  world pajfcfh  away^ 
as-  the  opinions,  ideas,  and  manners  of 
men  are  always  changing.  "We  look  in 
vain  for  a  flandard  to  afcertain  and  fix 
any  of  thefe ;  in  vain  expe£t  that  what 
has  been  approved  and  eftablifhed  for  a 
while,  is  always  to  endure.  Principles 
which  were  of  high  authority  among  our 
anceftors  are  now  exploded.  Syftems  of 
philofophy  which  were  once  univerfally 
received,  and  taught  as  infallible  truths, 
are  now  obliterated  and  forgotten.  Modes 
of  living,  behaving,  and  employing  time, 
the  purfuits  of  the  bufy,  and  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  gay,  have  beei^  entirely 
changed.  They  were  the  offspring  of 
fafhion,  the  children  of  a  day.  When 
they  had  run  jheir  courfe,  they  expired  ; 
and  were  fucceeded  by  other  modes  of 
living,  and  thinking,  and  ading,  which 
the  glofs  of  novelty  recommended  for  a 
while  to  the  public  tafte. 

When  we  read  an  account  of  the  mart- 
ners,  and  occupations,  of  the  ftudies  and 
opinions,    even  of  our  own  countrymen, 

in 
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in  fome  remote  aee,  we  feem  to  be  read-  S  E  r  m. 

.  .  '  XII 

ing  the  hiftory  of  a  different  world  from 
what  we  pow  inhabit.  Coming  down- 
wards, through  fome  generations,  a  new 
face  of  things  appears.  Men  begin  to 
think,  and  ad:,,  in  a  different  train  ;  and 
what  we  call  refinement  gradually  opens. 
Arriving  at  our  own  times,  we  confider 
ourfelves  as  having  widely  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  knowledge  on  every  fid^,  hav- 
ing formed  juft  ideas  on  every  fub- 
jedt ;  having  attained  the  proper  ftandard 
of  manners  and  behaviour  ;  and  wonder 
at  the  ignorance,  the  uncouthnefs,  and 
rufticity  of  our  forefathers.  But,  alas ! 
what  appears  to  us  fo  perfect  fhall  in,  its 
turn  pafs  away.  The  next  race,  while 
they  fhove  us  off  the  ftage,  will  introduce 
their  favourite  difcoveries  and  innova- 
tions; and  what  we  now  admire  as  the 
height  of  improvement,  may,  in  a  few  ages 
hence  be  confidered  as  altogether  rude  and 
imperfeft.  As  one  wave  effaces  the  ridge 
which  the  former  had  made  on  the  fand 
by  the  fea  Ihore,   fo  every  fucceeding  age 

obliterates 
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s  E  R  M.   obliterates  the  opinions  and  modes  of  the 

XII. 

age  which  had  gone  before  it.      'The  fajloion 

of  the  'world  is  ever  palling  away. 

Let  us  only  think  of  the  changes  which 
our  ovv'n  ideas  and  opinions  undergo  in 
the  progrefs  of  life.  One  man  differs  not 
more  from  another,  than  the  fame  man 
varies  from  himfelf  in  different  periods  of 
his  age,  and  in  different  fituations  of  for- 
tune. Jn  youth,  and  in  opulence,  every 
thing  appears  fmiling  and  gay.  We  j3y 
^s  on  the  wings  of  fancy ;  and  furvey 
beauties  wherever  we  caft  our  eye.  But 
let  fome  more  years  have  pafTed  over  our 
heads,  or  let  difappointments  in  the  world 
have  deprfeffed  our  fpirits ;  and  what  a 
change  takes  place  ?  The  pleafmg  illufions 
that  once  fhone  before  us ;  the  fplendid 
fabrics  that  imagination  had  reared  ;  the 
enchanting  maze  in  which  we  once  wan- 
dered with  delight,  all  vanilli  and  are  for- 
gotten. The  world  itfelf  remains  the  fame. 
But  its  form,  its  appearance,  and  afped:,  is 
changed  to  our  view  5  lis  fafoiorty  as  to  us, 
hath  paffcd  away, 

'9  II.  While 
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11,  While   our  opinions  and  ideas  are   SERM. 
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thus   changing   within,    the    condition   of 

all  external  things  is,  at  the  fame-  time, 
ever  changing  without  us,  and  around  us. 
Wherever  we  caft  our  eyes  over  the  face 
of  nature,  or  the  monuments  of  art,  we 
difcern  the  marks  of  alteration  and  vicifli- 
tude.  We  cannot  travel  far  upon  the 
earth,  without  being  prefented  with  many 
a  ftriking  memorial  of  the  changes  made 
by  time.  What  was  once  a  flourifliing 
city,  is  now  a  negle<Sed  village.  Where 
caftles  and  palaces  flood,  fallen  towers 
and  ruined  walls  appear.  Where  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  great  (hone,  and  the  mirth 
of  the  gay  refounded,  there,  as  the  prophet 
Ifaiah  defcribes,  the  owl.  and  the  raven  now 
dwell^-  thorns  come  iip^  and  the  nettle  and  the 

bramble  grow  in  the  courts^ —When  we 

read  the  hiftory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
re^d  but  the  hiftory  of  incefTant  revolution 
and  change  ?  We  behold  kingdoms  alter- 
nately rifmg  and  falling ;  peace  and  war 
taking  place  by  turns j*  princes,  heroes, 
and  ilatefmen,  coming  forth  in  fucceflion 

on 
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SERM.  on  the  ftage,  attradling  our  attention  fof 
^„  -^  '_,  a*  little  by  the  fplendid  figure  they  make^ 
and  then  difappearing  and  forgotten.  We 
fee  the  fajhion  of  the  world  afluming  all  its 
different  forms,  and  in  all  of  them,  pajjing 
away. 

But  to  hiftorical  anijals  there  is  no  oc- 
dafion  for  our  having  recourfe.  Let  any 
one  who  has  made  fome  progrefs  in  life^ 
recolle<St  only  what  he  has  beheld  pafling 
before  him  in  his  own  time.  We  have 
feen  our  country  rife  triumphant  among 
the  nations ;  and  we  have  feen  it  alfo 
humbled  in  its  turn.  We  have  feen  in 
one  hemifphere  of  the  globe  new  domi- 
nions acquired,  and  in  another  hemi- 
fphere, our  old  dominions  loft.  At 
home,  we  have  feen  fad:ions  and  par- 
ties fhifc  through  all  their  different 
forms  ;  and  adminiftrations,  in  fucceflion, 
rife  and  fall.  What  were  once  the  great 
themes  of  eager  difcuflion,  and  political 
conteft,  are  now  forgotten.  Fathers  re- 
count them  to  their  chijdren  as  the  tales 
of  other  times.     New  adlors  have  come 
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forth  on  the  ftage  of  the  world.     New  ob-  s  E  R  M. 


jeds  have  attradted  the  attention,  and  new 
intrigues  engaged  the  pafiions  of  men. 
New  members  fill  the  feats  of  juftice  ;  new 
minifters  the  temples  of  religion  ;  and  a 
new  world,  in  fhort,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  yearsj  has  gradually  and  infenfibly 
rifen  around  us. 

When  from  the  public  fcenfe  we  turn 
our  eye  to  our  own  private  connexions, 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
fajhion  of  the  world^  muft  touch  every 
refleding  mind  with  a  more  tender  fenfi- 
bility.  For  where  are  now  many  of  the 
companions  of  our  early  years ;  many 
of  thofe  with  whom  we  tirft  began  the 
race  of  life ;  and  whofe  hopes  and  pro- 
fpeds  were  once  the  fame  with  our 
own  ?  In  recollecting  otir  old  acquaintance 
and  friendsj  what  devaftations  -  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  of  time  ?  On  the 
ruins  of  our  former  connexions,  new  ones 
have  arifen ;  new  relations  have  been 
formed  ;    and  the  circle  of  thofe  among 

Vol.  IV.  S  whom 
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SERM.  whom  we  live  is  altogether  changed  frottl 
what  it  once  was.  Comparing  our  pre* 
fent  fituation  with  our  former  conditioa 
of  life  ;  looking  back  to  our  father's  houfe, 
and  to  the  fcenes  of  yx)uth  ;  remembering 
the  friends  by  whom  we  were  trained, 
and  the  family  in  which  we  grew  up ;  who 
but  with  inward  emotion,  recolleds  thofe 
days  of  former  years,  and  is  difpofed 
to  drop  the  filent  tear,  when  he  views 
xhtfa/hion  of  the  world  thus  always  poffing 
away !     i^  . 

III.  Not  only  our  connexions  with  all 
things  around  us  change,  but  our  own 
life,  through  all  its  ftages  and  conditions, 
is  ever  pafTmg  away.  How  juft,  and  how 
affeding  is  that  image,  employed  in  the 
facred  writings  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of 
man,  we  fpend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
told'^l  It  is  not  to  any  thing  great  or 
lafting  that '  human  life  is  compared  ;  not 
to  a  monument  that  is  built,  or  to  an  in- 

*  Pfal.  xc.  9. 
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fcriptlon  that  is  engraved;  not  even  to  SERM. 
a  book  that  is  written,  or  to  a  hiflory  that 
is  recorded  ;  but  to  a  tale^  which  is  lift- 
ened  to  for  a  little;  where  the  words 
are  fugitive  and  paffing,  and  where  one 
incident  fucceeds  and  hangs  on  another^ 
till,  by  infenfible  tranfitions,  we  are 
brought  to  the  clofe ;  a  tale^  which  in 
fome  paflages  may  be  amufing,  in  others, 
tedious ;  but,  w-hether  it  amufes  or  fa- 
tigues, is  foon  told,  and  foon  forgotten* 
Thus,  year  fteals  upon  us  after  year. 
Life  is  never  ftanding  ftill  for  a  moment  j 
but  continually,  though  infenfibly,  Aid- 
ing into  a  new  form.  Infancy  rifes  up  faft 
to  childhood  ;  childhood  to  youth  ;  youth 
pafl'es  quickly  into  manhood ;  and  the 
grey  hair  and  the  faded  look  are  not 
long  of  admoniihing  us,  that  old  age  is  at 
hand.  In  this  courfe  all  generations  run. 
The  world  is  made  up  of  unceafmg  rounds 
of  tranfitory  exiftence.  Some  genetations 
are  coming  forward  into  being,  and  others 
haftening  to  leave  it.  The  ftreara  which 
tarries  us  all  along  is  ever  flowing  with  a 
S,  2  quick 
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S  E  R  M.  quick  current,  though  with  a  ftill  ani 
noifelefs  courfe.  The  dwelling  place  of 
man  is  continually  emptying,  and  by  a 
frefh  fucceflion  of  inhabitants,  continually 
filling  anew.  The  memory  of  man  pajfdh 
away  like  the  remembrance  of  a  guef  who 
bath  tarried  but  one  night,. 

As  the  life  of  man,  confidered  in  its  du- 
ration, thus  fleets  and  palTes  away,  fo,  du- 
ring the  time  it  lafls,  its  condition  is  per- 
petually changing.  It  affords  us  nothing 
on  which  we  can  fet  up  our  reft ;  no  en- 
joyment or  pofleffion  which  we  can  pro- 
perly call  our  own.  When  we  have  be- 
gun to  be  placed  in'  fuch  circumftances 
as  we  defired,  and  wiih  our  lives  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  fame  agreeable  tenor,  how 
often  comes  fome  unexpected  event  acrofs 
to  difconcert  all  our  fchemcs  of  happinefs  ? 
Our  health  declines  ;  oiir  friends  die  ;  our 
families  are  feattered ;  fomething  or  other 
is  not  long  of  occurring,  to  fhew  us  that 
the  wheel  muft  turn  round  ;  the  fafnon  of 
the  -world  muft  pafs  away.  Is  there  any 
man  who  dares  to   look  to  futurity  with 

au 
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SlXI  eye  of  confident  hope  ;  and  to  fay,  that  SERM. 
againft  a  year  hence,  he  can  promife  be- 
ing in  the  fame  condition  of  health  or  for- 
tune, as  he  is  at  prefent  ?  The  feeds  of 
change  are  every  where  fown  in  our  ftate  ; 
and  the  very  caufes  that  feemed  to  pro^ 
mife  us  fecurity,  are  often  fecretly  under^ 
mining  it.  Great  fame  provokes  the  at- 
tacks of  envy  and  reproach.  High  health 
gives  occafion  to  intemperance  and  difeafe. 
The  elevation  of  the  mighty  never  fails 
to  render  their  condition  tottering ;  and 
that  obfcurity  which  fhelters  the  mean, 
expofes  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  become 
the  prey  of  oppreflion.  So  completely  is 
the  fajhion  of  this  world  made  by  Provi- 
dence for  change,  and  prepared  for  paJfing 
away.  In  the  midft  of  this  inftability,  it 
were  fome  comfort,  did  human  profperity 
decay  as  flowly  as  it  rifes.  By  flow  de- 
grees, and  by  many  intervening  fteps,  it 
rifes.  But  one  day  is  fufficient  to  fcat- 
ter,  and  bring  it  to  nought.  I  might 
add, 

S  3  IV.  That 
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SERM.       IV.  That  the  world  itfelf  in  which  wq 
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dwell,  the  bafis  of  all  our  prefent  enjoy- 
ments, is  itfelf  contrived  for  change,  and 
defigned  to  pafs  away.  While  the  gene- 
rations of  men  come  forth  in  their  turns, 
!ike  troops  of  fucceeding  pilgrims,  to  ad: 
their  part  on  this  globe,  the  globe  on 
which  they'a^t  is  tottering  under  their  feet. 
It  was  once  overflowed  by  a  deluge.  It  is 
fliaken  by  earthquakes  j  it  is  undermined 
by  fubterraneous  fires  ;  it  carries  many 
a  mark  of  having  fufFered  violent  con- 
vulfions,  and  of  tending  to  diflblution. 
Revelation  informs  us  that  there  is  a  day 
approaching,  in  which  the  heavens  Jhall 
pafs  aivay  with  a  great  nofe ;  the  elements 
fhall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  earth 
and  the  works  therein  faall  be  burnt  up. 
When  this  deftined  hour  arrives,  the  fa^ 
Jhion  of  the  world  fhall  have  finally  paji 
away.  Immortal  fpirits  fhall  then  look 
back  upon  this  world,  as  we  do  at  prefent  on 
cities  and  empires,  which  were  once  mighty 
and  flourifning,    bqt  now  are  fvvept  from 
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cxiftence,  and  their  place  is  no  more  to  be  S  £  R  M. 
found. 


I  SHALL  infift  no  longer  on  this  repre- 
fentation  of  things.  Enough  has  been 
faid,  to  fliew  that  the  fajhion  of  the  world, 
in  every  fenfe,  pojfes  away.  Opinions  and 
manners,  public  affairs  and  private  con- 
cerns, the  life  of  man,  the  conditions  of 
fortune,  and  the  earth  itfelf  on  which  we 
dwell,  are  all  changing  around  us. — Is 
every  thing,  then,  with  which  we  are 
connected,  pafling  and  tranfitory  ?  Is  the 
whole  ftate  of  man  no  more  than  a  dream; 
or  fleeting  vlfion  ?  Is  he  brought  forth,  to 
be  only  the  child  of  a  day  ?  Are  we  thrown 
into  a  river,  where  all  flows,  and  nothing 
ftays ;  where  we  have  no  means  of  relift-. 
ing  the  current ;  nor  can  reach  any  firm 
ground  on  which  to  reft  our  foot  ? — No, 
my  brethren  ;  man  was  not  doomed  to  be 
fo  unhappy ;  nor  made  by  his  Creator  fo 
much  in  vain.  There  are  three  fixed  and 
permanent  objects  to  which  I  muft  now 
call  your  attention,  as  the  great  fupports 
S  4     '  of 
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SERM,  Qf*  human  conftancy  amidft   this   fugitive 

u-M-V—    ftate.      Though   this   world   changes   and 

pafles  away,    virtue    and    goodnefs   never 

change ;  God  never  changes ;  heaven  and 

immortality  pafs  not  away. 

FirJ},  "Virtue  and  goodnefs  never 
change.  Let  opinions  and  manners,  con-r 
ditions  and  fnuations,  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  alter  as  they  will,  virtue  is 
ever  the  fame.  It  refts  on  the  immove- 
able bafis  of  Eternal  Truth.  Among  all 
the  revolutions  of  human  things  it  main- 
tains its  ground  ;  ever  poflefling  the  vene- 
ration and  elteem  of  mankind,  and  con- 
ferring on  the  heart,  which  enjoys  it,  fa- 
tisfa(Stion  and  peace.  Confuk  the  moft 
remote  antiquity.  Look  to  the  moft  fa- 
vage  nations  of  the  earth.  How  wild, 
and  how  fluctuating  foever  the  ideas  of 
men  may  have  been,  this  opinion  you  will 
find  to  have  always  prevailed,  that  probi- 
ty, truth,  and  beneficence,  form  the  honour 
and  the  excellency  of  man.  In  this,  the 
philofopher  and  the   favage,    the   warrior 

and 
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and   the   hermit,    join.     At  this  altar  all  SERM. 
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have   worihipped.       Their   offerings    may 

have  been  unfeemly.      Their   notions   of 

virtue    may   have    been    rude,    and    oc- 

cafionally   tainted    by  ignorance    and    fli- 

perdition ;    but  the   fundamental   ideas    of 

moral    worth    have    ever    remained    the 

fame. 

Here  then  is  one  point  of  ftability,  af- 

fe<!^ed  by  no  viciflitudes  of  time  and  life, 

on     which    we    may  reft.       Our   fortunes 

may  change,    and    our   friends    may  die ; 

but  virtue   may  ftill   be  our  own  ;    and  as 

long  as  this  remain?,  we  are  never  mifer- 

able.     "Till  I  die  I  'will  not  remove  my  inte^ 

grity  Jrom  me.     My  righteoujnefs  I  hold  fajl^ 

nndnvillnot  let  it  go.     My  heart  Jhall  not  re- 

proach  me  fo  long  as  I live^.    He  who,  with 

the  holy  man  of  old,  can  hold  this  language, 

may   with    undifturbed   mind    furvey  time 

jlying  away,  life  decaying,  and  the  whole 

fafhion  of  the  world  changing  around  him. 

He  hath  within  himfelf,  a  fource  of  con- 

folation     and    hope,    independent    of    all 

•  Job,  xxvii.  5,  6. 
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SERM.  earthly  objedis.  Every  terreftrial  glory 
fparkles  only  for  a  little,  with  tranfient 
brightnefs.  But  virtue  Ihines  with  eternal 
and  unalterable  fplendour.  It  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  heaven  ;  and  partakes  both  of  the 
luftre,  and  the  ftability,  of  celeftial  objeds. 
It  is  the  brightnefs  of  the  everlajiing  light ; 
the  unfpotted  mirror  of  Cod^  and  the  image 
of  his  goodnefs. 

In  iht  fecond  place,  God  never  changes. 
Amid  ft  the  unceafmg  viciflitude  of  earth- 
ly things,  there  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  univerfe  an  eternal  Protestor  of  vir- 
tue, whofe  throne  is  efahVi/hcd  for  ever. 
With  him  there  is  no  variablenefs^  neither 
any  fjadow  of  turning ;  no  inconftancy  of 
purpofe,  and  no  decay  of  wifdom  or  of 
power.  We  know  that  he  loved  righte- 
oufnefs  from  the  beginning  of  days,  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  love  it  unalter- 
ably to  the  laft.  Forefeen  by  him  was 
every  revolution  which  the  courfe  of  ages 
has  produced.  All  the  changes  which 
happen  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  or  the  life 
I  ^  of 
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of  men,  were  comprehended  in  bis  decree.  S  E  R  M. 
How  much  focver  worldly  things  may 
change  in  themfelves,  they  are  all  united 
in  his  plan  ;  they  conRitutc  one  great  fyftem 
or  whole,  of  which  he  is  the  Author  ;  and 
which,  at  its  final  completion,  fhall  appear 
to  be  perfect,  liis  dominion  holds  toge^ 
ther,  in  a  continued  chain,  the  fucceffive  va- 
riety of  human  events  -,  gives  ftability  to 
things  that  in  themfelves  are  fluctuating; 
gives  conftancy  even  to  the  Jhfiion  of  the 
world  while  it  h  pajfing  away.  Wherefore, 
though  all  things  change  on  earth,  and  we 
ourfelvesbe  involved  in  the  general  mutabi- 
lity, yet  as  long  as,  with  truft  and  hope,  w^e 
look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  reft  on 
the  rock  of  ages^  and  are  fafe  amidft  every 
change.  We  polTefs  a  fortrefs  to  which  we 
can  have  recourfe  in  all  dangers  ;  a  refuge 
under  all  ftorms  ;  a  dwdiing  place  in  all 
generations,. 

In  the  third  and  laft  place,  Heaven  and 
immortality  pafs  not  away.  The  fleeting 
fcenes  of  this  life  are  to  be  confidered  as 

no 
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s  E  R  M.   no  more  than  an  introdudlion  to  a  nobler 
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and     more     permanent    order    of    things, 

when  man  fhall  have  attained  the  matu- 
rity of  his  being.  This  is  what  reafon 
gave  fome  ground  to  expecft ;  what  reve- 
lation has  fully  confirmed ;  and  in  con- 
firming it,  has  agreed  with  the  fentiments 
and  anticipations  of  the  good  and  wife  in 
every  age.  We  are  taught  to  believe,  that 
what  we  now  behold,  is  only  the  firfl  ftage 
of  the  life  of  man.  We  are  arrived  no 
farther  than  the  threfhold  ;  we  dwell  as  in 
the  outer  courts  of  exiftence.  Here,  tents 
only  are  pitched  ;  tabernacles  erected  for 
the  fojourners  of  a  day.  But  in  the  re-s- 
gion  of  eternity,  all  is  great,  ftable,  and  un- 
changing. There,  the  manfions  of  the  juft 
are  prepared :  there,  the  city  which  hath 
foundations,  is  built ;  there  is  eftablifhed, 
the  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  Here 
every  thing  is  in  ftir  and  fluif^tuation ; 
becaufe  here  good  men  continue  not,  but 
pafs  onward  in  the  courfe  of  being. 
There,  all  is  ferene,  fteady,  and  orderly ; 
becaufe   there  remaineth   the  final  refi  of 

th^ 
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the  people  of  God.      Here,   all  Is  corrupted   ^  E  R  M 


by  our  folly  and  guilt  ;  and  of  courfe 
xnuft  be  tranfient  and  vain.  But  there, 
purchafed  by  the  death,  and  fecured  by  the 
refurre<Slion  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  an  inhe" 
r'ltance incorruptible^  mide filed ^  audthatfadetb 
7iot  away.  There  reigns  that  tranquillity 
which  is  never  troubled.  There  fhines  that 
fun  which  never  fets.  There  flows  that 
river  of  pleafures,  which  is  always  unruffled 
and  pure.  Looking  forward  to  thofe  di- 
vine habitations,  the  changes  of  the  pre- 
fent  world  difappear  to  the  eye  of  faith  ; 
and  a  good  man  becomes  afliamed  of  fuf- 
fering  himfelf  to  be  dejedled  by  what  is 
fo  foon  to  pafs  away. 

Such  are  the  obje6ls  you  ought  to  op- 
pofe  to  the  tranfient  faJJjion  of  the  world ; 
Virtue,  and  God,  and  Heaven.  Fixing 
your  regard  on  thefe,  you  will  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  lot  of  man,  or 

the  world's  mutability. -The  defign  of 

the  preceding  reprefentation  which  I  gave 
of  the    world,    was   not    to    indulge   vain 

15  declama- 
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SERM.  declamation;  to  raife  fruitlefs  melancholy  j 
or  to  throw  an  unneceflary  cloud  over  hu- 
man life.  But  to  fhew  the  moderation 
requifite  in  our  attachment  to  the  world  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  point  out  the 
higher  objeds  both  of  attention  and  con- 
folation  which  religion  affords. — — Faff- 
ing and  changeable  as  all  human  things 
are,  among  them,  however,  we  muft  at 
prefent  adit  our  part;  to  them  we  muft 
return  from  religious  meditation  They 
are  not  below  the  regard  of  any  Ghriflian  5 
for  they  form  tlie  fcene  which  Providence 
has  appointed  at  prefent  for  his  adtivicy^ 
and  his  duty.  Trials  and  dangers  they 
may  often  prefeni  to  him ;  but  amidft 
thefe  he  will  fafely  hold  his  courfe,  if, 
when  engaged  in  worldly  aftciirs,  he  keep 
in  view  thefe  divine  objedls  which  I  have 
been  fetting  before  him.  Let  him  ever 
retain  connexion  with  Virtue,  and  God, 
and  Heaven.  By  them  let  his  conduct  be 
regulated,  and-  his  conftancy  fupported. 
So  fhall  he  ufe  this  world  without  abufing 
It.     He  ihall  neither  droop  under  its  mif- 

fortunes, 
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fortunes,  nor  be  vainly  elated  by  its  ad-   serm. 
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vantages ;    but    through    all    its     changes 

fhall    carry   an   equal   and   fteady  mind  ; 

and   in   the  end  fhall  receive  the  accom- 

plifhment  of  the  promife  of  fcripture,  that 

though  the  world  pajjeth  away^   and  the  iujl 

thereof^  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God  Jloall 

abide  for  ever  *. 

*  I  John,  ii.  17. 
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Qn   Tranquillity    of  Mind. 


Psalm  xv.  5. 

— ^  that  doeth  tbefe  things  Jhall  never  he 
moved, 

^xi^^'  Tp^^NQi^ii-LiTy  of  mind,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  a  mind  7iot 
moved  or  difquieted  by  the  accidents  of 
life,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatefl 
bleffings  that  we  can  poflefs  on  earth. 
It  is  here  mentioned  as  the  reward  of  the 
man,  whofe  charader  had  been  defcribed 
in  this  pfalm,  as  leading  a  virtuous  life, 
and    difcharging    his   duty   towards    God 

and 
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and  bis  neighbour.    It  is  indeed  the  ultimate   S  E  R  M. 

•  •  XIII 

aim,  to  which'  the  wiflies  of  the  wife  and 

refleding  have  ever  been  direded,  that  with 

a  mind  undifturbed  by  anxieties,  cares,  and 

fears,  they  might  pafs  their  days  in  a  pleaf- 

ing  ferenity.     They  juftly  concluded  that, 

by  enjoying  themfelves  in  peace,  they  would 

enjoy,    to  the  greateft   advantage,   all   the 

comforts    of  life    that   came    within   their 

reach. 

This  happy  tranquillity,  the  multitude 
conceive  to  be  moft  readily  attainable  by 
means  of  wealth,  or,  at  leaft,  of  an  eafy 
fortune,  which  they  imagine  would  fet 
them  above  all  the  ordinary  difturbances 
of  life.  That  it  has  fome  effect  for  this 
purpofe  cannot  be  denied.  Poverty  and 
ftraitened  circumi\ances  are  often  incon- 
fiftent  with  tranquillity.  To  be  deftitute 
of  thofe  conveniencies  that  fuit  our  rank 
in  the  world ;  to  be  burdened  with 
anxiety  about  making  provifion  for  every 
day  which  paffes  over  our  head  ;  inftead  of 
bringing  comfort  to  a  family  who  look 
up  to  us  for  aid,  to  behold  ourfelves  fur- 

VoL.  IV.  T  rounded 
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SERM.  rounded     with     their    wants     and    com- 
plaints,   are   circumftances    which   cannot 
fail  to  give  much  uneafinefs  to  every  feel- 
ing mind.     To   take    meafures,  therefore, 
for  attaining  a  competent  fortune,  by  lau- 
dable means,  is  wife  and  proper.     Entire 
negligence  of  our  affairs,  and  indifference 
about  our  worldly   circumftances,  is,  for 
the  moft  part,    the  confequence  of  fome 
vice,  or  fome  folly. — At  the  fame  time,  I 
muft  obfervc,  that  the  attainment  of  opu- 
lence is   no   certain    method  of  attaining 
tranquillity,      Embarraffments   and   vexa- 
tions often  attend  it ;   and  long  experience 
has  fhewn,   that  tranquillity    is  far   from 
being  always  found  aaiong  the  rich.     Nay, 
the  higher  that  men  rife  in  the  world,  the 
greater  degrees  of  power  and   diftindlion 
which   they  acquire,    they   are   often   the 
farther     removed     from     internal    peace. 
The   world   affords   fo   many  inftances  of 
miferies    abounding   in    the   higher   ranks. 
of  life,   that  it   were   needlefs  to  enlarge 
on  a  topic  fo  generally   known  and  ad- 
mitted* 

Affuming 
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'  Aflumlnc;  it,  therefore,  for  an  undoubted   SERM. 

Xlll. 
ti^urh,  that  the  mere  pofleflion  of  the  goods 

of  fortune  may  be  confident  with  the  want 
of  inward  tranquillity,  We  muft  look  around 
for  other  more  certain  grounds  of  it.  We 
muft  inquire  whether  any  line  of  condu£t 
can  be  pointed  out,  which,  independent 
of  external  fituation  in  the  world,  fhall 
tend  to  make  us  eafy  in  mind ;  (hall  either 
beftow,  or  aid,  that  tranquillity  which  all 
men  defire.  The  remaining  part  of  this 
difcourfe  fhall  be  employed  in  fuggefting, 
with  great  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fuch  direc- 
tions as  appear  to  me  moft  material  on  this 
important  fubjed:. 

The  Jir/9  diredion,  which  I  have  to 
fuggeft,  is,  that  we  imitate  the  charader 
of  the  man  who  is  defcribed  in  this  Pfalni 
as  walking  uprightly ^^  working  righteoufnefsy 
and  /peaking  the  truth^-  as  he  thinketh  in  his 
heart ;  that  we  ftudy  to  preferve  a  clear 
confcience,  and  to  lead  a  virtuous  and 
honourable,  at  leaft  an  inoffenfive  and 
innocent,  life.  Of  fuch  a  ma^^i  only  it  can 
T  2  be 
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SERM.  be  fald,  that  doing  thefe  things  he  fiall 
^  ,-:  _'  never  be  moved.  So  great  is  the  power  of 
confcierice  over  every  human  being,  that 
the  remembrance  of  crimes  never  fails 
to  overthrow  tranquillity  of  mind.  Be 
affured,  that  he  who  defrauds  his  neighbour, 
who  has  enfnared  the  innocent,  has  vio- 
lated his  truft,  or  betrayed  his  friend,  fhall 
liever  enjoy  within  himfelf  undifturbed 
quiet.  His  evil  deeds  will  at  times  recur 
to  his  thoughts,  like  ghofts  rifing  up 
in  black  array  before  him  to  haunt  his 
couch.  Even  the  fenfe  of  a  foolidi  and 
trifling  conduct,  of  a  life  paft  in  idlenefs 
and  diflipation  ;  by  which,  though  a  man 
has  not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  he 
has  however  wafted  his  fubftance,  mifpent 
his  time,  and  brought  upon  himfelf  juft 
reproach  ;  even  this,  I  fay,  is  fufficient  to 
create  much  uneafmefs  and  difquiet  to  the 
heart.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  wifhes  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  ftudy,  above  all  things, 
to  aQ:  an  irreproachable  part.  With  com- 
fort he  will  reft  his  head  on  his  pillow  at 
night,  wheo  he  is  confcious  that  through- 
out 
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out  the  day  he  has  been  doin";  his  duty  SERM. 
towards  God  and  man;  when  none  of  the 
tranfadlions  of  that  day  come  back,  in 
painful  remembrance,  to  '  upbraid  him. 
To  this  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  let 
him  be  able, 

In  the  y^ro;/^  place,  to  join  humble  truft- 
in  the  favour  of  God.  As,  after  the  heft 
endeavours  we  can  ufe,  no  man's  beha-- 
viour  will  be  entirely  faultlefs,  it  is  eflen-' 
tial  to  peace  of  mind,  that  we  have  fome 
ground  for  hope  in  the  divine  mercy,' 
that,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,' 
oiir  defeds  fhall  be  forgiven,  and  grace 
be  fliewn  us  by  Heaven.  This  includes 
all  the  duties  of  faith  and  repentance  that 
.are  required  by  the  gofpel ;  the  faithful': 
difcharge  of  which  duties  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  delivering  us  from  thofe  fears' 
of  another  world,  which,  if  not  allayed, 
are  fufficient  to  banifh  all  tranquillity  from 
the  heart.  Our  religious  principles  muft 
at  the  fame  time  be  found  and  pure ;  and 
T  3  care- 
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S  E  R  M.  carefully  preferved  from  the  taint  of  fu- 
perftition,  whofe  gloomy  horrors,  taking 
poffeflion  of  weak  and  ill-informed  minds, 
convert  what  they  miftake  for  religion, 
into  a  fourCe  of  mifery. — Moreover,  it  is 
neceflary,  that  we  he  able  to  place  truft  in 
God  not  only  as  our  future  Judge,  but  as 
the  prefent  Governor  of  human  affairs. 
So  >uncertain  is  the  continuance  of  every 
earthly  comfort,  that  he  who  repofes  no 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of 
events,  muft  be  often  difquieted  and  de- 
jected. He  alone  pofTefTes  firm  tranquil- 
lity, who,  amidft  all  human  vicifTitudes, 
looks  up  with  fettled  truft,  to  an  Almighty 
Ruler,  as  to  one  under  whofe  conduct  he 
is  fafe.  To  him  alone  belongs  that  happy 
privilege,  defcribed  by  the  Pfalmift :  He 
Jhall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings  ;  his  heart 
is  fixed;  triijling  in  the  Lord  *. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  primary  and  ef- 
fential  foundations  of  tranquillity ;  virtuous 
conduct,   good  principles,   and  pious  dif- 

*  Pfalm  cxii.  7. 

pofitions. 
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pofitions.  At  the  fame  time,  a  man  may  s  E  R  m. 
be  both  pious  and  virtuous,  and  yet, 
through  fome  defedls  in  the  management 
of  his  mind  and  temper,  may  not  pofFefs 
that  happy  ferenity  and  felf- enjoyment, 
which  ought  to  be  the  portion  of  virtue 
and  piety.  Inftances  of  this  will  occur  to 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  world. 
We  too  often  behold  perfons,  whofe  prin- 
ciples, and  whofe  moral  condud,  are  in  the 
main  unexceptionable,  leading  an  uncom- 
fortable life ;  through  fretfulnefs  of  temper, 
peevifhnefs  of  manners,  or  fullennefs  of 
difpofition.  There  is,  therefore,  fome  dif- 
cipline  to  be  ftudied  ;  there  are  fome  fub- 
fidiary  parts  of  charader  to  be  attended 
to,  in  order  to  give  piety  and  virtue* 
their  full  effect  for  conferring  tranquilHty. 
To  the  confideration  of  thefe  fecondary 
means  I  now  proceed.  Let  me  then  ad- 
vife  you, 

In  the  third  place,  to  attend  to  the  cul- 
ture  and    improvement   of   your    minds. 
A  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge,   and  a  flock 
T4  of 
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SERM.   of  ideas,  afford   much  advantase   for  the 
XIJl  . 

enjoyment  gf  tranquiUity.     1  do  not  mean, 

that  every  man  muft  ftudy  to  become 
deeply  learned.  The  fituatlon  of  many 
would  not  allow  it.  The  tafle,  and  the 
habits  of  others,  prevent  it.  But  what  I 
m€a,n  is,  that  every  man  who  wifhes  to 
lead  .a  comfortable  life  fliould  provide  for 
himfelf,  as  much  as  he  can,  by  means  of 
obfervatjon,  reading,  and  refiediing,  a 
large  field  of  ufeful  thoughts.  In  a  mind 
abfolutely  vacant,  tranquillity  is  feldom 
found.  The  vacancy  too  often  will  be 
filled  up  by  bad  defires  and  paflions* 
Whereas,  the  mind  of  a  wife  man  is  a 
kingdom  to  itfelf.  m  his  lonely,  or  me- 
lancholy hours,  he  finds  always  refources 
within  himfelf,  to  which  he  can  turn  for 
relief.  As  there  are  many  occafiQus  when 
external  objects  afford  no  pleaiure,  it  is 
only  by  being  able  to  reft  on  the  enter- 
tainments afforded  to  himfelf  by  his  minc^, 
tl)at  any  ,p,ne  can  p^^fs  his'  days  with  felf- 
enjoyment.  Let  me  recommendi  for  the 
famepurpofe, 

In 
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In  \\\t  fourth  place,  that  we  be  always  SERM. 
careful  to  provide  proper*  employment  for 
our  time.  Regular  incluftry  and  labour, 
with  intervals  of  eafe,  is  perhaps  the  ftate 
moll:  conducive  of  any  to  tranquillity,  if 
our  ftation  give  no  call  to  induilry,  it  will 
be  profitable  that  we  ftudy  to  have  fome 
end  or  object  in  view,  to  which  our  atten- 
tion fliall  be  directed.  Relaxation  from 
intenfe  or  incefl'ant  purfuit,  is  requifite  for 
comfort.  But  if  relaxation  degenerate 
into  total  idlenefs,  it  becomes,  in.  a  high 
degree  adverfe  to  tranquillity.  Every 
man  by  his  nature  is  formed,  more 
or  lef'^,  for  action.  In  a  mind,  that  ivS 
entirely  quiefcent,  and  that  has  no  objed: 
to  put  it  into  motion,  inftead  of  felf-en- 
joyment,  there  will  be  conftant  languor, 
tedioufnefs,  and  mifery.  Life  ftagnates  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  like  a  pool  of  dead  waters  ; 
and  the  man  becomes  a  burden  to  him- 
felf.  Violent  and  dangerous  ,pui:fuits, 
which  diftrad  and  embroil  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  them,  I  cannot  be  underftood 
to    recommend.       Every    one    fees    how 

foreign 
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SERM.  foreign  thefe  are  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 
But  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  calm  and 
eafy  life,  I  would  advife  every  one  to  have 
fome  end  before  him ;  fome  object  which 
ihall  bring  the  mind  into  adion,  and  fill 
up  the  vacuities  of  time.  Provided  the 
ohje(5t  be  innocent,  and  of  no  unfuitable 
or  degrading  nature,  it  may  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  though  it  fhould  not  be  in  itfelf 
of  high  importance.  It  is  better  for  the 
mind  to  have  fome  determinate  diredlion 
given  it,  than  to  be  always   left  floating, 

as  it  were,  in  empty  fpace. But  about 

whatever  obje(Sls  we  are  employed,  it  is 
ftill  more  material  to  tranquillity  that,  i» 
the 

Fifth  place,  we  learn  to  govern  our 
paflions.  Thefe  are  the  moft  frequent 
difturbers  of  our  peace.  Neceifary  as  their 
impulfe  is  to  give  adtivity  to  the  mindj 
yet  if  they  are  not  kept  in  fubordinationf 
to  reafon,  they  fpeedily  throw  all  thin^ 
into  confufion.  Such  of  them  as  belong 
to  the  malignant  and  unfocial  clafs,    evi- 

dentlv 
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dently  tend  to  produce  vexation  and  dif-  s  E  R  M. 
quiet.  Againft  fufFering  thefe  to  gain 
pofleflion  of  the  heart,  admonition  is 
fcarcely  neceflary.  Bqt  I  muft  admoniih 
you,  that  even  thofe  which  are  accounted 
of  irmocent  nature,  and  which  therefore 
may  lay  hold  of  virtuous  minds,  if  they 
obtain  the  entire  maftery,  are  fufficient  to 
overthrow  the  tranquillity  of  life.  Let 
every  one,  therefore,  who  values  that  tran- 
quillity, ftudy  to  retain  moderation  and 
felf-comrnand,  even  in  the  midfl  of  pai^ 
fions  which  have  a  fair  and  bland  appear- 
ance. He  will  find  that  the  gratification  of 
any  one  of  them,  compenfates  not  that  per- 
petual flavery  to  which  it  will  reduce  him, 
when  it  becomes  inordinate. 

I  have  farther  to  admonifli  you,  that 
this  felf-command  is  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  all  that  relates  to  habitual  temper. 
Even  where  flrong  paffions  are  out  of  the 
queftion,  thofe  flighter  emotions  which 
ruffle  or  four  the  temper,  are  fufficient,  by 
their  frequent  recurrence,  to  poifon  all 
felf-enjoyment.  He  who  would  poflefs  a 
9  tranquil 
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S'ERM.  tra-nqtiil  ftate,  'miVfl:,  'aibo^e'  all  things^^cifl^ 
V5i--yssisi/  tiVate  calmnefs  and  geritlenefs  of  difpofi- 
dom^^"  H^^ '  ©light' "^  erpeciall'y  td  *cuMVate  '  it 
ili^that  fociety/' whether  dOineftic'ibrUbcial, 
with  which'  he  •  has  mofl:  frequent  later- 
courfe.  We  all  know,  that  there -a-r^'-thou*- 
f^'rfds  who  in  public,  'and  in-  formal  compa-^ 
hies,  appear  to  be  alTgentlenefs  ahd'fweet- 
nefs,  but  who,  at  home,  and  among  their 
neareft  relations;  give  vent,  tvith  freedom, 
to  the- moft  harfli  iand  peevifh  difpofitions. 
Such  ^perfons  are-not' likdy  to  enjoy  much 
real  comfort.  For  it  is  in  the  daily  and  fa- 
miliar int&iicoui'fe  of  life,  that  temper  chiefs 
ly.  exerts  Us  power,  either  for  promoting 
or.  for  difturbing- the  tranquillity  of  our 
days.  On  occafions  when  men  come 
clofeft.  together,  if,  infteid  of  meeting  in 
fmooth  contadt,  they  rub  and  grate  oft* 
one  another,  the  feelings  produced  onf 
both  fides  are. of  the  moft  offenfive  and 
difpleafing  kind.  Nothing  can  be  aliumed 
a^  a  inor.e:  certain  axiom,  than  that  he 
"^^o  allows  either  inordinate  pafliorls,  or 
,  a   crois    temper,    to    govern,. him,    muft, 

Vi\\-  ...  though 
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though^  be  iliould  pofiefs  all  that  flourlfli-    SERM. 
ing  fortune  can  bellow, -be  a  ftranger   to 
tranquillity. 

In  the  Jixth  place,  let  me  advife  yDu 
never  to  expedt  too  much  from  the  world. 
High  hopes,  and  florid  views,  are  great 
enemies  to  tranquillity.  When  raflily 
indulged,  they  are  conftantly  producing 
difappointments.  Their  indulgence,  in  the 
mean  time,  occafions  difcontent  with  oi^r 
prefent  .fituation ;  and  he  who  is  difcon- 
tented  cannot  be  happy.  One  of  the  'i\x^ 
leflbns,  both  of  religion  and  wifdom,  is, 
to  moderate  our  expectations  and  hopes ; 
and  not  to  fet  forth  on  the  voyage  of  life 
like  men  who  expert  to  be  always  carried 
forward  with  a  favourable  gale.  Let  your 
views  be  fuited  to  your  rank  and  ftation 
in  the  world ;  and  never  foar  fantaftically 
beyond  them.  Content  yourfelves  with 
fober  jileafures,  and  form  your  relifh  to 
them.  Be  thankful  when  you  are  free 
from  pain,  though  you  be  not  in  the 
midil  of  high  enjoyment.  Be  fatisfied  if 
14  the 
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6ERM.  the  path  you 'tread  be  eafy  and  fmooth, 
^  /  .  though  it  be  not  ftrewed  with  flowers. 
Human  life  admits  not  of  continued 
pleafure ;  nor  is  it  always  rendered  happy 
by  great  exaltation.  Remember,  that  it 
IS  a  middle  region  which  is  the  native 
flation  of  tranquillity.  It  neither  afpires 
to  thofe  heights  of  the  atmofphere  where 
the  ^thunder  is  formed,  nor  creeps  al- 
ways on  the  ground.  AfFe£t  not,  on 
every  occafion,  to  put  yourfelves  for- 
ward. Be  content  to  retire  fometimes 
into  the  fhade  j  and  allow  others  to  take 

their   proper    place. It    will    be    eafily 

feen,  that  T  fpeak  not  now  to  the  ambitious 
and  afpiring  ;  but  to  thofe  w^ho  value  tran- 
quillity more  than  fplendid  appearance  in 
the  world. 

Such  perfons  I  alfo  advife,  while  they 
expedl  not  too  much  from  the  world, 
neither,  alfo,  to  form  too  high  exped:a- 
tions  Trom  the  characters  of  thofe  on 
whofe  friendfhip  they  reft,  and  with 
whom  it  is  their  lot  to  be  conneded, 
either  in  fecial  or  domeftic  relations.     If 

you 
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you  have  looked  for  perfedion  any  where,  s  F.  R  M.- 
you  will  find  yourfelf  difappointed  ;  and 
the  confequence  of  this  difappointment 
will  be,  that  friendfhip  will  cool,  and  dif- 
guft  fucceed.  If  you  wifh  to  enjoy  com- 
fort in  any  of  your  connexions,  take 
your  fellow-creatures  as  they  are,  and 
look  for  their  imperfe£lions  to  appear. 
You  know  you  have  your  own ;  bear  with 
thofe  of  others,  as  you  expecSt  that  they 
are  to  bear  with  you.  As  no  one  is  with- 
out his  failings,  few  alfo  are  void  of  ami- 
able (jualities.  Select  for  your  compa- 
nions, thofe  who  have  the  greateft  (hare 
of  fuch  qualities  ;  and  value  them. accord- 
ingly.— In  a  word,  make  the  heft  of  this 
world  as  you  find  it.  Reckon  both  on 
the  ftate  of  human  life,  and  on  the  fociety 
of  men,  as  mixed,  and  checquered  with 
good  and  evil.  Carrying  always  in  your 
eyes  fuch  views  of  things,  you  will  be  beft 
formed  to  thofe  scqual  fpirits,  and  that  rea- 
fonable  difpofition  of  mind,  w^hich  make 
the  bafis  of  tranquillity.  I  ihall  only  add 
as  my 

Seventh^ 
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SERjM.        Seventh^  and  laft  advice  on  this  fubjecfl, 

XIII.  .  .  . 

^_    ^   '_■    to    mix    retreat    with    the   ad:ive    bufinefs 

of  the  world,  and  to  cukivate  habits  of 
ferious:  thought  and  recoIle(3:lon.  I  before 
advifed  thofe  who  are  not  particufarly  en- 
gaged in  a(ftive  life,  to  form  to  themfelves 
fome  ohje(St  of  purlliit,  in  order  to  fur- 
nifli  proper  employment  to  time  and 
thought.  But  the  great  muhitude  of  men 
are  in  a  different  fituation.  Induftry  is  re- 
quired of  them ;  bufmefs  and  cares  prefs ; 
and  adlive  purfuits  occupy  their  clofeft  at- 
tention. He  who  in  this  fituation  pours 
himfelf  forth  incefTantly  on  the  world,  can- 
not efcape  partaking  much  of  its  difturb- 
ance  and  trouble.  Amidft  bufile,  in- 
trigue, and  dlifenfion,  he  muft  pafs  many 
an  uneafy  hour.  Here  an  enemy  en- 
counters him  ;  there,  a  rival  meets  him. 
A  fufpicious  friend  alarms  him  one  hour ; 
an  ungrateful  one  provokes  him  the  next. 
L  do  not  recommend,  that,  for  thefe  rea- 
fons,  he  who  ftudles  tranquillity  fhould 
retire  from  all  public  bufinefs, .  and  for- 
fake  the  haunts  of  men.     This  were  the 

retreat 
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retreat  of  a  monk,  not  of  a  good  and  a  s  E  R  M. 

.    .  XIII. 

wife  man.     Tranquillity  were  too  dearly 

purchafed  by  the  negled:  of  thofe  duties 
which  belong  to  a  man  and  a  Chriftian, 
Nor  indeed  in  abfolute  feclufion  from  the 
world  is  tranquillity  ever  found.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  human  mind  is  cut  off 
from  thofe  employments  for  which  it  was 
defigned  by  nature  and  Providence,  it 
preys  on  itfelf,  and  engenders  its  own 
mifery.  Tranquillity  is  always  moft  likely 
to  be  attained,  when  the  bufmefs  of  the 
world  is  tempered  with  thoughtful  and 
ferious  retreat.  Commune  with  your  hearts 
on  your  bed^  andbeJlilL  Leaving  this  world 
to  itfelf,  kt  there  be  feafons  which  you 
devote  to  yourfelves,  and  to  God.  Reflec- 
tion and  meditation  allay  the  workings  of 
many  unquiet  paffions;  and  place  us  at  a 
diftance  from  the  tumults  of  the  world. 
When  the  mind  has  either  been  ruffled  or 
caft  down,  an  intercourfe  with  God  and 
heaven  we  find  a  fan£tuary  to  which  we 
can  retreat.  In  the  hours  of  contempla- 
tion and  devotion,  a  good  man  enjoys 
Vol.  IV.  U  himfelf 
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SERM.   himfelf  in  peace.     He  beholds  nobler  ob- 
XIII 

'jed:s  than   what  worldly  men  can  behold. 

He  afTumes  a  higher   charadler.     He   lii- 

tens  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God  ; 

arid  from  this  holy  fandtuary  comes  forth 

with    a    mind    fortified    againft    the    little 

difturbances  of  the  world.      Such  habits, 

therefore,    cannot    be    too    much    recom- 

'mended   to  the  lovers    of  tranquillity,    as 

powerful  fubfidiary  means  for  attaining  that 

happy  flate.  '\     -•""r-- .: 

I  HAVE  thus  pointed  out  what  appears 
to  me  the  difcipline  of  religion  and  wif- 
dom  for  tranquillity  of  mind.  He  that 
doth  thefe  things  Jloall  never  he  moved. — 
During  the  early  periods  of  life,  vivid 
fenfations  of  pleafure  are  the  fole  obje<fts 
thought  worthy  of  purfuit.  Mere  eafe  and 
calmnefs  are  defpifed,  as  the  portion  of 
the  aged  only  and  the  feeble.  Some  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  with  its 
difappointed  hopes  and  fallacious  pleafures, 
teaches  almoft  all  men,  by  degrees,  to  wifli 
for  tranquillity  and  peace.     But  you  mull 

HOt 
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not  imagine,  that  thefe  are  bleflinp;s  which    SEHM. 

.  XII  [ 

will  drop  on  men  of  their  own  accord,  as    ,_ .r-,^-^ 

foon  as  they  begin  to  defire  them.  No  : 
The  thoughtleis,  and  the  profligate,  will 
ever  remain  ftrangers  to  them.  They  will 
remain  the  /port  of  every  accident  that  oc- 
curs to  derange  their  minds,  and  to  difturb 
their  life. — The  three  great  enemies  to 
tranquillity  are,  Vice,  Superftitlcn,  and 
Idlenefs :  Vice,  which  poifons  and  difturbs 
the  mind  with  bad  paffions ;  Superftition, 
which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors;  Idle- 
nefs,  which  loads  it  with  tedloufnefs  and 
difguft.  It  is  only  by  following  the  path 
which  Eternal  Wildom  has  pointed  out, 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  blefled  temple  of 
Tranquillity,  and  obtain  a  ftation  there : 
By  doing,  or  at  leaft  endeavouring  to  do, 
our  duty  to  God  and  man;  by  acquiring  a 
humble  truil  in  the  mercy  and  favour  of 
God  through  Jefus  Chrlft  ;  by  cultivating 
our  minds,  and  properly  employing  our 
time  and  thoughts  ;  by  governing  our  paf- 
fions and  our  temper;  by  correcting  all 
unreafonable  expectations  from  the  v/orld, 
U  2  and 
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s  ETi  M.   and  from  men ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  world- 
XIII.  .        . 

ly  bufmefs,  habituating  ourfelves  to  calm 

retreat  and  ferious  recolledion. — By  fuch 
means  as  thefe  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  through 
the  divine  blefling,  our  days  fliall  flow  in  a 
ftream  as  unruffled  as  the  human  ftate  ad- 
mits. The  ivicked  are  like  the  troubled  fea^ 
ivhen  it  cannot  rejl.  But  the  work  of  rights 
eoufnefs  is  peace  ;  and  the  effeB  of  right eouf- 
tiefs  is  quiet nefs  and  affurance  for  ever  *• 

•  Ifaiah,  xxxii.  17, 
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SERMON     XIV. 

On   the   Misfortunes   of  Men   being 
chargeable  on  themfelves. 


Proverbs,   xix.  3. 


T^e  fool'ijldiiefs  of  man  perverteth  his  way^ 
and  his  heart  fretteth  againji  the  Lord, 


O  W  many   complaints   do   we   hear   s  E  R  M. 

XIV. 


TT 

from  every  quarter,  of  the  mifery 
and  diftrefs  that  fill  the  world !  In  thefe 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the 
aged,  join;  and  fmce  the  beginning  of 
time,  no  topic  has  been  more  fertile  of 
declamation,  than  the  vanity  and  vexation 
which  man  is  appointed  to  fufFer.  But 
U  3  are 
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SF  RM.  aj-g  ^ye  certain  that  this  vexation,  and  this 
/  vanity,  is  altogether  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
appointment  of  Heaven  ?  Is  there  no 
ground  to  fufpedl  that  man  himfelf  is  the 
chief  and  immediate  author  of  his  own 
fufFerings  ?  What  the  text  plainly  fuggefts 
is,  that  it  is  common  for  men  to  complain 
groundlefsly  of  Providence ;  that  they  are 
prone  to  accufe  God  for  the  evils  of  life, 
when  in  reafon  they  ought  to  accufe  them- 
fclves  ;  and  that  after  their  foolifjnefs  hath 
perverted  their  way^  and  made  them  un- 
dergo the  confequences  of  their  own  mif- 
condu£t,  they  impiouilyyr^//«  heart  agaitifl 
the  Lord,  This  is  the  dodirine  which  I  now 
propcfe  to  iiluftrate,  in  order  to  filence  the 
fceptic,  and  to  check  a  repining  and  irreli- 
gious fpvrit.  I  fliall  for  this  end  make  fome 
obfervarions,  firft,  on  the  external,  and 
next,  upon  the  internal,  condition  of  man; 
and  then  conclude,  with  fuch  ferious  and 
yfeful  improvement  as  the  fubje£l  will  na- 
turally fugg^, 

I.  Let 
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I.  Let  us  confuler  the  externd  condi-   SERM. 

.  .  XIV. 

tion  ot   man.     We  tinJ   hun.  placed   in  a 

world,  where  he  has  by  no  means  the; dit- 
polal  of  the  events  that  happen.     Calami- 
ties fometirhes  befal  the  worthieft  and  the 
beft,  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  pre-. 
vent,  and  -w]]ere  nothing  is  left  them,,  bu.t 
to  acknowledge  jand.  to  fubmit  to  the  high 
hand  of  Heaven.  ,    For  fuch  vifitations  of 
trial,  many  good  and  wnfe  reafons  can  be 
afligned^    which  the   prefent  fubjed:  leads 
'me  not  to  difcufs.     But  though  thofe. una- 
voidable calamities  make  a  part,  yet  they 
make  not  the  chief  part,  of  the  vexations 
and  forrows  that  diftrefs   human  life.     A 
multiuide  of  evils  befet  us,  for  the  fource 
of  which  v/e  muft  look  to  another  quar- 
ter.-?—No    fooner    has    any    thing    in    the. 
health,    or  in   the   circumflances  of  men, 
gone  crofs  to  their  wi/h,  than  they  begin 
to   talk  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
good  things  of  this   life  ;    they  envy  the 
condition  of  others ;    they  repine   at   their 
own  lot,  and  fret  againft  the  Ruler  of  the 
world. 

U  4  Full 
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s  E  R  M.       Full  of  thefe  fentiments,  one  man  pines 
XIV.  . 

under  a  broken  conftitution.      But  let  us 

afk  him,  whether  we  can,  fairly  and  ho- 
fieftly,  aflign  no  caufe  for  this  but  the 
unknown  decree  of  Heaven  ?  Has  he  duly 
valued  the  bleffing  of  health,  and  al- 
ways obferved  the  rules  of  virtue  and  fo- 
briety  ?  Has  he  been  moderate  in  his  life, 
and  temperate  in  all  his  pleafures  ?  If  now 
he  be  only  paying  the  price  of  his  former, 
perhaps  his  forgotten,  indulgences,  has 
he  any  title  to  complain,  as  if  he  were 
fufFering  unjuftly?  Were  you  to  furvey 
the  chambers  of  ficknefs  and  diftrefs,  you 
would  find  them  peopled  with  the  victims 
of  intemperance  and  fenfuality,  and  with 
the  children  of  vicious  indolence  and 
floth.  Among  the  thoufands  who  Ian- 
guifh  there,  you  would  find  the  propor- 
tion of  innocent  fufFerers  to  be  fmall. 
You  would  fee  faded  youth,  premature 
old  age,  and  the  profpe£t  of  an  untimely 
grave,  to  be  the  portion  of  multitudes 
who,  in  one  way  or  other,  have  brought 
thofe  evils  on  themfelves  j    while  yet  thefe 

martyrs 
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martyrs  of  vice  and  folly  have  the  aiTiirancc   S  E  R  &t 
to  arraign  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and.  iofret 
againji  the  Lord,  .     '■ 

But  you,  perhaps,  complain  of  hard- 
fhips  of  another  kind;  of  the  injuftice  of 
the  world  ;  of  the  poverty  which  you  fuf- 
fer,  and  the  difcouragements  under  which 
you  labour;  of  the  crofles  and  difap- 
pointments  of  which    your  life  has  been 

doomed   to   be  full. Before   you   give 

too  much  fcope  to  your  difcontent,  let 
me  defire  you  to  refie<^  irnpartially  upoa 
your  paft  train  of  life.  Have  not  floth, 
or  pride,  or  ill  temper,  or  finful  pallions, 
milled  you  often  from  the  path  of  found 
and  wife  condud  ?  Have  you  not  been 
wanting  to  yourfelves  in  improving  thofc 
opportunities  which  Providence  offered 
you,  for  bettering  and  advancing  your 
Hate  ?  If  you  have  chofen  to  indulge  your 
humour,  or  your  tafte,  in  the  gratifica- 
tions of  indolence  or  pleafure,  can  you 
complain  becaufe  others  in  preference  to 
you,  have  obtained  thofe  advantages 
which  naturally  belong  to  ufeful  labours, 

and 
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SERM.    aad  honourable   purfuits  r    Have    not  the 
XIV. 

confequences    of    fome     falfe    fteps,    into 

which  your  pafTions,  or  your  pleafures, 
have  •  betrayed  you,  purfued  you  through 
much  of  your  life ;  tainted,  perhaps,  your 
chara£ter,  involved  you  in  embarraffmtnts, 

or  funk  you  into  negled:?r- It  is.  an  old 

faying,  that  every  man  is.  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune  in  the  world.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  world  feldom  turns  wholly 
againft  a  man,  unlefs  through  bis  own 
fault.  Godlhifs  is^  in  general,  profitable 
tkito  all  things.  Virtue,  diligence,  and 
induftry,  joined  vyith  good  tem,per  and 
^udence,  :haveiever  been  found  tbefiireft 
joad  to.iprofperity ;  and  w'here  men  fail 
«lfv  atraming  ,  it^  their  want  of  fuccefs  is 
far  ofiener  owing  lo  their  having  deviat- 
led  from  that  road,  than  to  their  hav- 
ing encountered  infuperable,  bars  in  it. 
Some,!, by  being  tpo' artf^^,  forfeit  the  re- 
.putation  qf  probity.  Some,  by  being  top 
4»ipeny'tar€'.;a<5coiinted«  to  fail  in  prudence. 
.Others,  \j  btjrtg  fickle  and  changeable, 
.are'jdJLftilife'd  by  all.  :';'j  The  cafe  com- 
-na  monly 
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monly  is,  that  men   feek   to  afcribe  their.  S  E  R  M. 

.  XIV. 

difappointmeats  to  any  caufe,  rather  than 

to  ti'.eir  own  m"iicondu£t;  and  when  they 
can  devife  no  other  caufe,  they  lay  them 
to  the  charge  of  Providence.  Their  lolly 
leads  them  into  vices ;  their  vices  into 
mistortunes ;  and  in  their  misfortunes 
they  y^^/  agaifiji  the  Lard,  'i  hey  are 
doubly  unjud  towards  God.  In  their  pro- 
fperity,  they  are  apt  to  afcribe  their  fuc- 
cefs  to  their  own  diligence,  rather  than  to 
God's  bleiTing;  and  in  their  adverfity, 
they  impute  their  diftreffes  to  his  provi- 
dence, not  to  their  own  mifbehaviour. 
Whereas,  the  truth  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
this.  Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift 
comeih  Jrom  above  ;  and  of  evil  and  mifery, 
mai  is  the  author  to  himfelf. 

When  from  the  condition  of  indivi- 
duals, We  look  abroad  to  the  public  flate 
of  the  world,  we  meet  with  more  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  We  fee 
great  facieties.of  men  tQrn:  ir^  pieces  by 
inttftiae  diflenfions,  tumults,  and  civil 
commotions;     We  fee.  miglity  armies  go- 

J3  i"S 
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SERM.   insj   forth,    in   formidable   array,    aealnft 

XIV  . 

each  other,  to  cover  the  earth  with  blood, 

and  to  fill  the  air  with  the  cries  of  widows 
and  orphans.  Sad  evils  thefe  are,  to 
which    this    miferable   world    is   expofed. 

But  are  thefe   evils,    I   befeech  you, 

to  be  imputed  to  God  \  Was  it  he  who 
ient  forth  flaughtering  armies  into  the 
field,  or  who  filled  the  peaceful  city  with 
mafTacres  and  blood  ?  Are  thefe  miferies 
any  other  than  the  bitter  fruit  of  men's 
violent  and  diforderly  paflions  ?  Are  they 
not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  ambition* 
and  vices  of  princes,  to  the  quarrels  of 
the  great,    and  to  the  turbulence  of  the 

people  ? Let  us  lay  them  entirely  out 

of  the  account,  in  thinking  of  Providence ; 
and  let  us  think  only  of  the  foolifhnefs  of 
men.  Did  man  controul  his  paflions,  and 
form  his  conduit  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wifdom,  humanity,  and  virtue, 
the  earth  would  no  longer  be  defolated 
by  cruelty ;  and  human  focieties  would 
live  in  order,  harmony,  and  peace.  In 
thofe  fcenes  of  mifchief  and  violence 
2  which 
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which  fill  the  world,  let  man  behold,  with  SERM. 
fliame,  the  pidure  of  his  vices,  his  igno- 
rance, and  folly.     Let  him  be  humbled  by 
the  mortifying  view  of  his  own  perverfe^ 
nefs  ;    but  let  not  his  heart  fret  againjl  the 

Lord. From  the  external  condition,  let 

us  proceed, 

II.  To  confider  the  internal  ftate  of 
man.  It  is  certain  that  much  difquiet 
and  mifery  may  be  found  there,  although 
his  outward  condition  appear  undifturbed, 
and  eafy.  As  far  as  this  inward  dif- 
quietude  arifes  from  the  flings  of  con- 
fcience,  and  the  horrors  of  guilt,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  felf- created 
mifery ;  which  it  is  altogether  impoflible 
to  impute  to  Heaven.  But  even,  when 
great  crimes,  and  deep  remorfe,  are  not 
the  occafions  of  torment,  how  often  is 
poifon  infufed  into  the  moft  flourifhing 
conditions  of  fortune,  by  the  follies  and 
the  paffions  of  the  profperous  ?  We  fee 
them  peevifli  and  reftlefs ;  corrupted  with 
luxury,  and  enervated  by  eafe ;    impatient 

of 
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SERM.  of  the  fmalleft  difappointment ;  opprefled 
with  low  fpirits,  and  complaining  of  every 
thing  around  them.  How  many  Ha- 
inansy  Hazaels,  and  Herods^  are  there  in 
the  world,  who^  from  what  they  I'uffer 
within,  pafs  their  days  in  more  vexation 
and  mifery,  than  they  who  undergo  the 
hardfliips  of  poverty  ?  Dare  fuch  men,  in 
their  moft  difcontented  moments,  charge 
the  providence  of  Heaven  with  miferics 
of  their  own  procuring?  Providence  had 
put  into  their  hands  the  faireft  opportu- 
nity of  pafling  their  lite  with  comfort. 
But  they  theinlelves  biaflcd  every .  com- 
fort that  v/as  offered ;  arnd  verified  the 
predidion,  that  the'  profperity  of  fools  fi  all 
deflroy  them  *. 

As  it  is  man's  own  fooUfnefs  which 
ruins  his  profperity^  we  muft  not  omit  to 
remark,  that  it  is  the  fame  caufe  which 
aggravates  and  embitters  his  adverfity. 
That  you  fuifer  from  the  external  af- 
fiidtions  of  the  world,  may  often  be  ow- 

♦  Prov.  i.  32. 

ing 
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ing  to  God's  appointment;  but  when,  in  SEHM. 
the  midft  of  thefe,  you  alfo  fufFer  from 
.the  diforders  of  your  mind  and  pafTions, 
this  is  owing  to  yourfelves  ;  and  they  are 
thofe  inward  diforders  which  add  the  fe- 
vered fling  to  external  afiiidlions.  Many 
are  the  refources  of  a  good  and  a  wife  man, 
under  all  the  difafters  of  life.  In  the  midft 
of  them,  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  en- 
joy peace  of  mind,  and  hope  in  God.  He 
may  fuffer ;  but  under  fuffering  he  will 
not  fmk,  as  long  as  all  is  found  within. 
But  when  the  fpirit  has  been  wounded  by 
guilt  and  folly,  its  wounds  open,  and  bleed 
afreih,  upon  every  blow  that  is  received 
from  the  world.  The  mind  becomes  fen- 
fible  and  fore  to  the  fllghteft  injuries  of 
fortune  ;  and  a  fmall  reverie  is  felt  as  aa 
infupportable  calamity. 

On  the  whole,  the  farther  you  fearcli 
into  human  life,  and  the  more  you  obferve 
the  manners  and  the  conduct  of  men,  you 
will  be  the  more  convinced  of, this  great 
truth,  that  of  the  didrelTes  which  abound  in 

the 
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S  E  R  M.  the  world,  we  are  the  chief  authors.  Among 
v_^^J»^  the  multitudes  who  are,  at  this  day,  bewail- 
ing their  condition  and  let,  it  will  be  found 
to  hold,  of  far  the  greater  part,  that  they 
are  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings ; 
their  iniquities  are  reproving  them^  and  their 
back/Iidings  correBing  them.  Unattainable 
objeds  foollfhly  purfued,  intemperate  paf- 
fions  nourifhed,  vicious  pleafures  and  de- 
lires  indulged,  God  and  God's  holy  laws 
forgotten  ;  thefe,  thefe  are  the  great  fcourges 
of  the  world  ;  the  great  caufes  of  the  life 
of  man  being  fo  embroiled  and  unhappy. 
God  hath  ordained  our  ftate  on  earth  to 
be  a  mixed  and  imperfedl  ftate.  We  have 
ourfelves  to  blame  for  its  becoming  an 
infupportable  one.  If  it  bring  forth  no- 
thing to  us  but  vexation  and  vanity,  we 
have  fown  the  feeds  of  that  vanity  and 
vexation  ;  and  as  we  have  fown,  we  muft 
reap. — I  now  proceed  to  make  improve- 
ment of  thofe  truths  which  we  have  been 
confidering. 


In 
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In  xht  Jirji  place,  let  us  be  taught,  to  SERM. 
look  upon  fin  as  the  fource  of  all  our  mi- 
feries.  It  may  fometimes  aflume  the  gen- 
tler names  of  folly,  irregularity,  or  levity; 
but  under  whatever  form  it  appears,  it 
always  imports  a  deviation  from  that  fa- 
cred  law  which  ought  to  regulate  our 
conduct.  It  is  ftill  the  root  that  beareth 
gall  and  wormwood^;  and  in  exa£t  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  this  poifonous 
weed,  which  we  ourfelves  have  infufed 
into  our  cup,  we  muft  expedl:  to  drink  the 
waters  of  bitternefs.  If  the  foolijlmefs  of 
man  did  not  pervert  his  waySy  his  heart 
would  have  no  occafion  to  fret  againji  the 
Lord,  He  would  enjoy  competent  fatif- 
fadion  in  every  fituation  of  life ;  and  un- 
der  its   unavoidable    evils,    would    derive 

confolation  from   religion  and  virtue. 

Indeed,  of  every  evil  which  we  now  en- 
dure, of  thofe  evils  which  we  look  upon 
to  be  the  appointment  of  Providence,  as 
well  as  of  others,  fin  is  ultimately  the 
caufe  J   as  it  was  man's  revolt  from  God, 

*  Dent.  xxlx.  18. 
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SERM.  which  gave  rife  originally  to  thofe  evils, 
and  which  rendered  the  chaftifements  we 
undergo,  in  this  ftate  of  difcipline,  necef- 

fary,  even  for  the  fons  of  God. But  at 

prefent,  we  confine  our  obfervation  to 
thofe  miferies  of  which  men  are  the  im- 
mediate procurers  to  themfelves  ;  and 
from  them  alone,  we  find  fufBcient 
reafon  to  confider  fm  as  the  capital  foe 
to  man ;  as  the  great  troubler  and  dif- 
turber  of  his  life.  To  Providence,  then, 
let  us^  look  up  with  reverence.  On  fin  let 
our  indignation  be  vented ;  and,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  againft  fin  and  all 
its  approaches,  let  our  utmoft  caution  be 
employed.  As  we  proceed  through  the 
different  paths  of  life,  let  us  accuftom  our- 
felves  to  beware  of  fin,  as  the  bidders 
fnake  lurking  among  the  grafs,  from 
whofe  fatal  touch  w^e  muft  fly  in  hafte, 
if  we  would  not  experience  its  filing.—— — 
Too  many  have  no  juft  apprehenfions  of 
this  danger.  Fools^  faid  the  wife  man, 
wake  a  mock  at  fin.  A  fool  indeed  he  mufl: 
be,  who  dares  to  think  lightly  of  it.     He 

fhewi 
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(hews  not  only  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  s  E  R  ivr. 
but,  what  perhaps  he  will  be  more  afliam- 
ed  to  be  charged  with,  he  fhews  his  ig- 
norance of  the  world.  He  fhews  that  he 
knows  not,  he  underftands  not,  even  his 
worldly  intereft,  nor  the  intereft  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  human  fociety. 

In  the  fecond  place,  let  us  learn  from 
what  has  been  fet  forth,  one  of  the  mod 
awful  and  important  of  all  truths,  the 
reality  of  a  divine  government  exercifed 
over  the  world.  Blind  muft  that  man  be 
who  difcerns  not  the  moft  ftriking  marks 
of  it,  in  the  dodtrine  which  has  been  un- 
der our  review.  If  there  be  a  fceptic,  who 
contends,  that  unreftrained  liberty  in  the 
gratification  of  defire  is  given  to  man ; 
that  in  the  fight  of  his  Creator,  all  adions 
are  equal ;  and  that  no  rule  of  moral  con- 
duct hath  been  prefcribed,  or  by  any  pe- 
nalty enforced ;  in  order  to  confute  fuch 
a  man,  we  have  not  recourfe  to  reafon- 
ings,  but  fimply  appeal  to  plain  and  ob- 
vious fadls.  We  bid  him  look  only  to 
X  Q  the 
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s  E  R  M.  the  life  of  man  ;  and  take  notice  how 
every  vice  is,  by  the  conftitution  of  things^ 
conne<Sted  with  mifery.  We  bid  him 
trace  the  hiftory  of  any  one,  with  whofe 
condu(5t  he  had  particular  occafion  to  be 
acquainted  ;  and  obferve,  whether  the  chief 
misfortunes  which  purfued  him  were  not 
brought  upon  him  by  his  own  mifbeha- 
viour.  We  bid  him  remark  in  the  hif- 
tory of  nations,  whether  pubHc  virtue  has 
not  always  exalted  them ;  and  whether 
licentioufnefs  and  crimes  have  not  paved 
the  way  for  their  ruin.  Thefe  are  tefti- 
monies  to  the  truth  of  religion,  which  can- 
not by  any  fophiftry  be  evaded.  This 
is  a  voice,  which  fpeaks  its  warnings  loud 
and  ftrong  to  every  heart. 

The  fyftem  upon  which  the  divine  go- 
vernment at  prefent  proceeds,  plainly  is, 
that  men's  own  'Viickcdnefs  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed to  correEl  them;  that  fmners 
fhould  be  fnared  in  the  work  of  their  hands ^ 
and  funk  in  the  pit  which  themfelves  had 
digged;  that  the  backfidcr  in  heart  fjo'uld 

he  filed  with  his  own  ways. Of  all  the 
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plans  which  could  have   been   devifed  for  s  E  R  M. 

.  XIV. 

the  government  of  the  world,  this  ap- 
proves itfelf  to  reafon,  as  the  wifeft  and 
moft  worthy  of  God ;  fo  to  frame  the 
conftitution  of  things,  that  the  divine  laws 
ftiould  in  a  manner  execute  themfeives, 
and  carry  their  fandions  in  their  own  bo- 
fom.  When  the  vices  of  men  require  pu- 
nifhment  to  be  inflided,  the  Almighty  is 
at  no  lofs  for  minifters  of  juftice.  A 
thoufand  inftruments  of  vengeance  are  at 
his  command ;  innumerable  arrows  are 
always  in  his  quiver.  But  fuch  is  the 
profound  wifdom  of  his  plan,  that  no  pe- 
culiar interpofals  of  power  are  requifite. 
He  has  no  occafion  to  ftep  from  his  throne, 
and  to  interrupt  the  order  of  nature. 
"With  that  majefty  and  folemnity  which  be-' 
fits  Omnipotence,  He  pronounces,  Ephraim 
is  joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone  *;  He 
leaves  tranfgreflbrs  to  their  own  guilt,  and 
punifhment  follows  of  courfe.  Their  fms 
do  the   work   of  juftice.       They   lift  the 

*  Hofea,  iv.   17. 
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SERM.  fcourge ;  and  with  every  ftroke  which 
they  inflidl  on  the  criminal,  they  mix  this 
fevere  admonition,  that  as  he  is  only  reap- 
ing the   fruit  of  his  own  adlions,  he  de- 

ferves   all   that   he   fufters.-^ From  what 

has  been  faid,  I  might  take  occafion, 

In  the  /i?ir^  place,  to  (hew  the  injuftice 
of  our  charging  Providence  with  a  pro» 
mifcuous  and  unequal  diftribution  of  its 
favours  among  the  good  and  the  bad. 
That  unequal  diftribution  takes  place  in 
appearance  only,  not  in  reality.  The 
whole  conduct:  of  Providence  fufficiently 
marks,  which  of  thofe  clafles  of  men  it 
blefles  and  proteds.  The  profperity  of 
fmners  is  no  more  than  a  deceitful  fhow. 
The  great  materials  of  happinefs  are  pro- 
vided for  the  virtuous ;  and  evil  never 
fails  to  purfue  the  'wicked.  I  ihall  clofe  the 
difcourfe  with  obferving, 

In  iho.  fofirtb  and  laft  place,  the  necefHty 
which  plainly  arifes  from  our  prefent  con- 
dition,   of  looking  up  to  God  for  direc- 
tion 
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tion  and  aid,  in  tbe  condu£t  of  life.     The  6ERM. 


refult  of  the   whole   dodrine  I   have  now 
delivered  is,  that  man's  happinefs  or  mifery 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  put   into  his  own 
hands.     In    vain  he  complains   of  Provi- 
dence.    If  his  heart  fret  againji  the  Lord^  it 
is  only  becaufe  his  foolifljnefs  hath  perverted 
bis  ivay :  for  on  himfeif,  and  his  own  be- 
haviour,   it    depends,  to  be   free   of  thofe 
miferles    which    harafs    the    wicked. — But 
alas  !   when  we  fay,  that  this  depends  upon 
man,   on   what    uncertain    ground    do    we 
place  his  fecurity  ?     Is  man,  when  left  to 
himfeif,  equal  to  this  high  truft  that  is  re- 
pofed  in   him,  this  important  charge  that 
is  committed  to   him,  of   attaining  happi- 
nefs, by  wife  and  irreproachable  condud:  ? 
Inconftant  as   he  is  in  virtue,  variable  in 
his   refolutions,    foft    and    yielding   in   his 
nature   to   a    thoufand    temptations ;     how 
fhall  he   guide   himfeif  through  fuch  flip- 
pery  and  dangerous  paths   as  thofe   of  hu- 
man  life;    where   many  hidden   precipices 
furround  him  ;   many  falfe  lights  lead  him 
aftray ;     and    where    the    confequence    of 
X  4  every 
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s  E  R  M.  every  ftep  he  takes  may  be  deftrudtion  and 
ruin? — Thankful  let  us  be  to  Heaven^ 
that  in  this  ^tuation,  a  merciful  guide 
flretches  out  his  hand  to  aid  us ;  that  a 
celeflial  light  fhines  upon  us  from  above ; 
that  a  divine  Spirit  is  promifed  to  illumi- 
nate and  ftrengthen  us.  Let  us  humbly  re- 
queft  of  Heaven,  that  this  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty lYiay  ever  be  our  guide  j  never  pre- 
fumptuoufly  trufting  in  our  own  wifdom ; 
but  liftening  attentively  to  the  voice  of  God  ; 
and  in  all  our  luays  acknowledging  Him  who 
only  can  dire6f  ourfeps. — Upon  the  whole, 
let  us  hold  fall  the  perfuafton  of  thefe 
fundamental  truths ; — that  in  all  his  dif- 
penfations,  God  is  juft  and  good  ;  that  the 
caufe  of  all  the  troubles  we  fuffer  is  in 
ourfelves,  not  in  him ;  that  virtue  is  the 
fureft  guide  to  a  happy  life  ;  that  he  who 
forfakes  this  guide,  enters  upon  the  path 
of  death;  but  that  he  who  walketh  up- 
rightly^  isjalketh  furely ;  and  that  he  who 
keepetb  the  commandment^  keepeth  his  own 
foul. 
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SERMON     XV. 

On  Integrity  as  tjie  Guide  of  Lifi^ 


Proverbs,  xi.  3. 


^/je    integrity    of  the   upright  Jhall  guide 
them. — • 


T>  Ighteousness    and  fin  are,    in   this  SERm. 

book  of  Proverbs,  frequently  con- 
trailed  with  each  other,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  former  difplayed.  The  righte- 
ous man  is  fhewn  to  be  more  excellent 
than  his  neighbour^  as  the  ways  in  which  he 
walks  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs^  while  the 
way  of  tranfgreffors  is  hard.  Honour  is 
reprefepted   as   attending  the   one,    while 

fhame 
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s  E  R  M.  fhame  is  the   portion  of  the  other.     The 

XV. 

path  of  the  one  leads  to  life ;  that  of  the 

other  to  deftrudion.  In  the  text,  an 
advantage  of  righteoufnefs  is  fpecified, 
which  is  not  commonly  attended  to,  and 
which  fome  will  not  readily  allow  that  it 
poflefles.  We  are  told  by  the  wife  man, 
that  it  affords  light  and  diredion  to  con- 
dud,  and  will  prove  owr  beft  guide 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  life.  l^he 
integrity  of  the  upright  JJj  all  guide  them;  or, 
as  it  is  added,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  a  fol- 
lowing verfe,  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  perfeEl 
Jhall  direEt  his  'way.  There  are  many  who 
will  admit,  that  integrity  is  an  amiable  qua- 
lity ;  that  it  is  entitled  to  much  refped,  and 
in  moft  cafes  ought  to  influence  our  beha- 
viour ;  who  neverthelefs  are  unwilling  to 
allow  it  the  chief  place  in  the  diredion  of 
their  worldly  condud.  They  hold,  that 
a  certain  artful  fagacity,  founded  upon 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  the  beft  con- 
dudor  of  every  one,  who  would  be  a  fuc- 
cefsful  adventurer  in  life ;  and  that  a  ftrid 
attention  to  integrity,    as  his  only  guide, 

Vv'ould 
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would  often  lead  him  into  dans;er  and  dif-   SERM. 

.         XV. 
treis.       In    oppofition    to    tenets    of    this 

kind.  I  now  purpofe  to  (hew,  that  amidft 
all  perplexities  and  dangers,  there  is  no 
guide  we  can  choofe  fo  fafe,  and  fo  fucceff- 
ful  on  the  whole,  as  the  integrity  of  an 
upright  mind  ;  and  that  upon  every  try- 
ing occafion,  principles  of  probity  and 
honour  will  condudl  a  good  man  through 
life  with  more  advantage,  than  if  he  were 
to  ad:  upon  the  moft  refined  fyfteni  of 
worldly  wifdom. 

It  will  not  take  much  time  to  delineate 
the  charader  of  the  man  of  integrity,  as 
by  its  nature  it  is  a  plain  one,  and  eafily 
underftood.  He  is  one,  who  makes  it  his 
conftant  rule  to  follow  the  road  of  duty^ 
according  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
voice  of  his  confcience,  point  it  out  to  him. 
He  is  not  guided  merely  by  affedions, 
which  may  fometimes  give  the  colour  of 
virtue  to  a  loofe  and  unliable  charader. 
The  upright  man  is  guided  by  a  fixed 
principle  of  mind,  which  determines  him 

to 
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S  E  R  M.  to  efteem  nothing  but  what  is  honour- 
able ;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  bafe  and 
unworthy,  in  moral  condud.  Hence  you 
find  him  ever  the  fame  ;  at  all  times,  the 
trufty  friend,  the  affedtionate  relation,  the 
confcientious  man  of  bufmefs,  the  pious 
worfhipper,  the  public-fpirited  citizen. 
He  aflumes  no  borrowed  appearance.  He 
feeks  no  mafk  to  cover  him  ;  for  he  a^s 
no  ftudied  part ;  but  he  is  in  truth  what 
he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,  candour, 
and  humanity.  In  all  his  purfuits,  he 
knows  no  path  but  the  fair  and  direcfl 
one  ;  and  would  much  rather  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs,  than  attain  it  by  reproachful  means. 
He  never  fhews  you  a  fmiling  counte- 
nance, while  he  meditates  evil  againft 
.you  in  his  heart.  He  never  praifes  you 
among  your  friends ;  and  then  joins  in 
traducing  you  among  your  enemies.  You 
will  never  find  one  part  of  his  character 
at  variance  with  another.  In  his  man- 
ners, he  is  fimple  and  unaffected;  in  all  his 
proceedings,  open  and  confiftent. — Such  is 
the   man    of  integrity  fpoken   of  in   the 

text, 
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text.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  fhew,  in  what    S  E  R  M. 
manner,    and  with  what  effeiSt,    integrity  » 

ferves  for  the  guide  of  his  life. 

Every  one,  who  has  begun  to  make 
any  progrefs  in  the  world,  will  be  fenfible, 
that  to  conduct  himfelf  in  human  affairs 
with  wifdom  and  propriety,  is  often  a  mat- 
ter of  no  fmall  difficulty.  Amidft  that 
variety  of  chara(^ers,  of  jarring  difpofi- 
tions,  and  of  interfering  interefts,  which 
take  place  among  thofe  with  whom  we 
have  intercourfe,  we  are  frequently  at  a 
ftand,  as  to  the  part  moft  prudent  for  us 
to  choofe.  Ignorant  of  what  is  paffing 
in  the  breads  of  thofe  around  us,  we  can 
form  no  more  than  doubtful  conjeiStures 
concerning  the  events  that  are  likely  to 
happen.  They  may  take  fome  turn  alto- 
gether different  from  the  courfe  in  which 
we  had  imagined  they  were  to  run,  and 
according  to  which  we  had  formed  our 
plans.  The  flighteft  incident  often  fhoots 
out  into  important  confequences,  of  which 
we  were  not  aware.  The  labyrinth  be- 
comes 
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5  E  R  M.  comes  fo  intricate,  that  the  moft  fagacloud 
1  ..^  '  ^  can  lay  hold  on  no  clue  to  guide  him 
thiough  it :  He  finds  himfelf  embarrafled, 
and  at  a  lofs  how  to  ad:. — In  public  and 
in  private  life,  in  managing  our  own  con- 
cerns, and  in  diredling  thofe  of  others, 
the  doubt  ftarted  by  the  wife  man  fre- 
quently occurs ;  Who  knoweth  ivhat  is 
good  for  mafi  in  this  life  ?  While  thus 
fatigued  with  conjecture,  we  remain  per- 
plexed and  undetermined  in  our  choice  ; 
we  are  at  the  fame  time  pulled  to  differ- 
ent fides,  by  the  various  emotions  which 
belong  to  our  nature.  On  one  hand,  plea- 
fure  allures  us  to  what  is  agreeable  ;  on 
the  other,  intereft  weighs  us  down  to- 
wards what  feems  gainful.  Honour  at- 
trad:s  us  towards  what  is  fplendid  ;  and 
indolence  inclines  us  to  what  is  eafy.  In 
the  confultations  which  we  hold  with  our 
own  mind,  concerning  our  condutl,  how 
often  are  we  tlius  divided  within  ourfelves; 
puzzled  by  the  uncertainty  of  future 
-events,  and  diftraded  by  the  conteft  of 
different  inclinations  ? 

5  It 
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It  is  in  fuch  fituations  as  thefe,  that  the   S£R»M. 

XV. 
principle    of    integrity   interpofes    to   give 

light  and  diredion.  While  worldly  men 
fludtuate  in  the  midll  of  thofe  perplexi- 
ties which  1  have  defcribed,  the  virtuous 
man  has  one  Oracle,  to  which  he  reforts  in 
every  dubious  cafe,  and  whofe  decifions 
he  holds  to  be  infallible ;  He  confults  his 
confcience.  He  liftens  to  the  voice  of 
God.  Were  it  only  on  a  few  occafions 
that  this  Oracle  could  be  confulted,  its 
value  would  be  lefs.  But  it  is  a  miftake 
to  imagine,  that  its  Refponfes  are  feldom 
given.  Hardly  is  there  any  material  tranf- 
adtion  whatever  in  human  life,  any  im- 
portant queftion,  that  holds  us  in  fufpenfe 
as  to  practice,  but  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  will  fliew  itfelf ;  and  the 
principle  of  integrity  will,  if  we  liften 
to  it  impartially,  give  a  clear  decifion. 
W^henever  the  mind  is  divided  within  it- 
felf, confcience  is  feldom  or  never  neutral. 
There  is  always  one  fide  or  other  to  which 
it  leans.  There  is  always  one  fcale  of  the 
balance,  into  which  it  thro\vs  the   weight 

of 
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SERM.  o^  fome  virtue;  or  fome  praife ;  of  fome- 
thing  that  '\sjujl  and  true^  lovely^  honejl^  and  . 
of  good  reports  Thefe  are  the  forms,  which 
rife  to  the  obfervation  of  the  upright 
man*  By  others  they  may  be  unfeen,  or 
overlooked ;  but  in  his  eye,  the  luftre 
of  virtue  cutfhines  all  other  brightnefs. 
Wherever  this   pole-ftar   dlreds  him,    he 

fleadily   holds    his    courfe. Let    the 

iflue  of  that  courfe  be  ever  fo  uncertain ; 
let  his  friends  differ  from  him  in  opi- 
nion ;  let  his  enemies  clamour ;  he  is  not 
moved ;  his  purpofe  is  fixed.  He  afks 
but  one  queftion  of  his  heart,  What  is  the 
mofl  worthy  and  honourable  part;  what 
is  the  part  moft  becoming  the  ftation 
which  he  pofTefles,  the  charader  which 
he  wifhes  to  bear,  the  exped:ations  which 
good  men  entertain  of  him  ?  Being  once 
decided  as  to  this,  he  hefitates  no  more. 
He  fhuts  his  ears  againft  every  folicita- 
tion.  He  purfues  the  dire6:  line  of  inte- 
grity, without  turnhig  either  to  the  right 
band  or  to  the  left.  "  It  is  the  Lord  who 
"  calleth.     Him   I    follow.     Let  him   or- 

"der 
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**  d'er  what   feemeth    good  in   his   fight.**   S  E  R  M. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  integrity 
vf  the  upright  a6ts  as  their  guide* 

But,  as  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  it  may 
appear  hazardous  to  place  ourfelves  en- 
tirely under  fuch  a  guide,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  confider  what  can  be  faid 
in  defence  of  this  plan  of  conduct, 
and  what  advantages  ferve  to  recom- 
mend it. 

In  ihtjirji  place,  1  affirm,  that  the  guid- 
ance of  integrity  is  the  fafeft  under  which 
we  can  be  placed  ;  that  the  road  in  which 
it  leads  us  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  freeft 
from  dangers.  Perfe<fl  immunity  from 
danger  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  life* 
We  can  choofe  no  path,  in  which  we  may 
not  meet  with  difappointments  and  mif* 
fortunes.  Our  life,  at  the  heft,  is  a  pil- 
grimage, and  perils  furround  it.  Againft 
thefe  perils,  the  men  of  the  world  imagine 
that  craft  and  dexterity  furnifh  the  beft 
defence ;  and  if,  in  any  inftance,  they 
over-reach  the  upright,  they  confider  it  as 

Vol.  IV.  Y  a  mani- 
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^^v'^^*   ^   nianlfeft    decifion   in    favour   of    their 
plan.      But,  inftead  of  refting  on  a  few 
inftances,  let  us  take  an  extenfive  furvey 
of  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.     Let  us 
inquire  who  the  perfons  are  that,  in  all 
the    different    lines   of    life,    have    gone 
through    the    world   with    mofl    fuccefs; 
and  we  fhall  find,  that  the  men  of  probity 
and  honour   form  by  far   the  mofl  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  lift;    we   fhall  find 
that  men  of  plain  underftanding,    ading 
upon  fair  and  dired  views,    have   much 
oftener  profpered,  than  men  of  the  deepefl 
policy,    who    were   devoid    of    principle. 
How  few  are  the  inflances  of  perfons  who, 
by  fidelity,  worth,  and  ftedfaft  adherence 
to  their  duty,  have  either  loft  their  for- 
tunes,   or  incurred  general  difpleafure,  in 
times  when  human  affairs  were  proceed- 
ing   in    their   ordinary   train  ?    But   how 
numerous  and  frequent  are  the  examples 
of  tliofe  whofe  profpedls  have  been  blafted, 
whofe  circumflances  have  been  ruined,  and 
their  names  funk  into  contempt,  by  vice 
and  dilhonelly  ?  ' 

The 
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The  man  of  the  world  aims  at  higher  S  E  R  m. 

XV" 
things,  and  more  rapid  fuccefs,  than  the 

man  of  moderation  and    virtue.     But,  at 
the   fame   time,    he    incurs   greater   rifks 
and  dangers.      No   calculation  of  proba- 
bilities  can   infure   fafety  to  him  who  is 
acting  a  deceitful  part.     Amidft  the  un- 
forefeen  viciffitudes   of  the  world,  he  has 
to  dread  not   only  difappointment  to  his 
plans,  but  the  miferles  alfo  which  detect- 
ed fallacies  may  bring  on  his  head.     He 
walks  on  the  e('je  of  precipices,  where  a 
fingle  falfe  ftep   may  be  fatal.      He  fol- 
lows a  wandering  light,  which,  if  it  fail 
of  guiding  him  by  a  fhort  path  to  the  pa- 
lace of  ambition,  lands  him  in  the  pit,  or 
the  lake.      Whereas   he  who  follows  the 
guidance  of  integrity,  walks  in  the  high 
road  on  which  the  light  of  the  fun  Ihines. 
He  fees  before  him  the  habitation  of  peace 
to  which  his  fteps  are  directed  ;  and  if-  he 
be  longer  of  arriving  at  it,  he  is  fure  of 
neither  wandering  far  aftray,  nor  of  meet- 
ing on   his  road  with  any  forms  of  unu- 

fual  terror. Let  it  be  always  remem- 

Y  2  bered 
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s  E  R  M.  bered  that  the  principle  of  integrity  which 
diredls  a  good  man,  is  far  from  excluding 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life.  It  implies 
no  improvident  or  thoughtlefs  fimplicity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  clofely  connected 
with  true  wifdom.  A  man  of  enlarged 
capacity,  and  extenfive  views,  is  always 
upright.  Craft  is  merely  the  fupplement 
of  inferior  abilities.  It  characterizes  a  nar- 
row comprehenfion,  and  a  little  mind. — 
As  the  path  of  integrity  is  on  the  whole  the 
fafeft  path  of  conduit ;  fo, 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  unqueftionably 
the  moft  honourable.  Integrity  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  high  in  character 
among  mankind.  Other  qualities  may  add 
to  its  fplendor;  but  if  this  eflential  re- 
quifite  be  wanting,  all  their  luftre  fades. 
Were  I  drawing  the  charader  of  one  who 
claimed  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and 
after  I  had  afcribed  to  him  eloquence,  va- 
lour, and  every  endowment  that  is  moft 
fliining  and  captivating,  did  I  add,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  too  much  art  to  be  trufted,  I 
5  appeal 
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appeal  to  every  one,  whether,  by  this  fingle  S  E  R  M. 
ftroke,  the  whole  chara<fter  would  not  be 
funk  and  degraded  ?  An  interefted  and 
crafty  man  may  perhaps  rife  into  influence 
and  high  ftation  ;  he  may  be  a  rich  and  a 
powerful,  but  will  never  be  a  great  man. 
He  may  be  feared,  and  externally  honoured 
and  courted  ;  but  in  the  fecret  thoughts 
of  men  he  finds  no  refpe(ft.  We  all  feel, 
that  magnanimous  fentiments  cannot  dwell 
in  the  fame  breaft  with  felfillinefs  and 
deceit. 

He  who  refts  upon  an  internal  principle 
of  virtue  and  honour,  will  adt  with  a  dig- 
nity and  a  boldnefs,  of  which  they  are  in- 
capable who  are  wholly  guided  by  intereft. 
He  is  above  thofe  timid  fufpicions,  and 
cautious  reflraints,  which  fetter  and  em- 
barrafs  their  condud:.  That  firmnefs 
which  the  confcioufnefs  of  rectitude  in^- 
fpires,  gives  vigour  and  force  to  his  exer- 
tions on  every  great  occafion.  It  adds 
double  wei2;ht  to  all  the  abilities  of  which 
he  is  poffeffed.  It  even  fupplies  the  place 
of  thofe  abilities  in  which  he  is  defedtive. 
y  3  They 
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S  E  R  M.  They  who  oppofe  him  are  obliged  to  honour 
\_  /  _r  him.  They  look  up  to  him  with  a  fecret 
awe,  as  to  one  who  moves  above  them  in  a 
fuperior  fphere  ;  regardlefs  of  their  good  or 
ill  opinion,  of  their  promifes  or  their  threat- 
enings ;  like  one  of  thofe  celeftial  lumina- 
ries which  holds  its  courfe  through  its  or- 
bit, without  being  affecled  by  any  com- 
motions among  the  elements  below.  Such 
a  man  is  trufted,  and  relied  upon,  as  well  as 
efteemed,  becaufe  all  know  where  to  find 
*him,  and  upon  what  fyftem  he  ads.  He 
attaches  friends  and  followers  to  himfelf, 
without  courting  them ;  and  though  his 
progrefs  towards  fame  fhould  be  flow, 
and  interrupted  at  firft  by  crooked  arts, 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain"  and  fure.  The 
public  may  be  milled  for  a  while,  in  judg- 
ing of  real  merit ;  but  it  is  feldom  unjuft 
at  the  laft.  As  perfons  continue  to  come 
forward  to  view,  and  to  adt  their  part  in 
trying  circumftances,  their  charaders  are 
at  length  fully  afcertained ;  ijnd,  almofl 
always,  rated  as  they  deferve.  How  cor- 
rupt foever  the  world  may  be,  they  can- 
7  not 
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not  withhold  approbation  from  him,  whofe  s  F,  R  m. 
conduct  is  marked  by  uniform  integrity 
and  honour.  Enemies  he  will  have,  but 
the  public  favours  him ;  the  multitude  of 
men  wifh  him  fuccefs ;  and  deftine  him, 
in  their  thoughts,  to  every  ftep  of  his  pre- 
ferment, before  he  arrives  at  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  plan  of  conduct: 
on  which  the  man  of  integrity  proceeds 
is  the  moll:  comfortable ;  that  is,  attended 
with  the  greateft  fatisfadion  in  a  man's 
own  mind.  Amidft  the  various  and  per- 
plexing events  of  life,  it  is  of  fmgular  ad- 
vantage to  be  kept  free  from  doubt,  as  to 
the  part  moft  proper  to  be  chofen.  He 
who  confults  nothing  but  worldly  in- 
tereft  muft,  upon  every  turn  of  fortune, 
undergo  much  painful  fufpenfe.  He  is 
obliged  to  liften  with  anxious  ear  to  every 
whifper  of  report ;  and  upon  every  new 
afpe£l  which  the  face  of  affairs  affumes, 
muft  ftudy  how  to  place  himfelf  in  a  new 
pofture  of  defence.  But  the  rrian  of  prin- 
ciple is  a  llraoger  to  thefe  inward  trou- 
Y  4  bles. 
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SERM.  bles.     His  time  is  not  loft,  nor  his  tem- 
per fretted,   by  long  and  anxious  confulta- 
tions.     One  light  always  fliines  upon  him 
from   above.     One  path,  the  path  of  inte- 
grity,  always  opens  clear  and  diftind:  to 
his  view. — But  this  is  not  his  only  advan- 
tage, to  be  freed  from  embarraffments,   by 
having  placed   himfelf  under  the  charge  of 
one  conftant  guide.     He  is  alfo  rewarded 
■with  the  fenfe  of  having  chofen  his  guide 
well  and  wifely.     He  is  delivered  from  all 
inward   upbraidings,    from    all    mifgivings 
of  mind,  from  all  alarms  founded  on  the 
dread  of  difcovery  and  difgrace.     A  good 
confcience    enables  him   to    look  back  on 
the  part   which  he  has  adled,  with  fatif- 
fad:ion ;    and  to  look  forward  to  the  ilTue 
which  it  may  bring,  without  concern.     It 
is  in  the  cafe  of  one  ilfue  only,  that  the 
man  who  ads  from  worldly  intereft  can 
enjoy  fatisfadion  ;    that  is,   when  his  de- 
figns  have  fucceeded  according  to  his  wifti. 
But  it  is  the  felicity  of  the  man  who  ads 
under  the   diredion   of  integrity,  that  in 
every  iflue,  he  has  fomething  to  comfort 

him* 
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him.     Though  fuccefs  has  failed  hira,  the   SERM^ 
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confolation   remains    of  having  done   his 

duty,    and  ftudied    to  approve  himfelf  to 
God. 

This  reference  of  all  his  adions  to  di- 
vine approbation,  furnifhes  another  fource 
of  fatisfadion  and  peace.  He  looks  up, 
with  pleafing  hope,  to  a  protedor  in  the 
heavens,  who  loveth  righteoiifncfs^  andwhofe 
countenance  beholdeth  the  upright.  The  man 
of  worldly  wifdom  Is  confcious  of  having 
no  title  to  the  favour  of  that  high  admi- 
niflration  which  rules  the  univerfe.  By 
quitting  the  path  of  rightcoufnefs,  he  has 
left  that  ftraight  road,  in  which  God  had 
appointed  him  to  walk.  He  has  taken  the 
direction  of  his  way  to  himfelf,  and  cho- 
fen  to  be  his  own  guide  and  mafter.  To 
his  own  abilities,  therefore,  fuch  as  they 
are,  he  muft  truft ;  and  is  become  wholly 
refponfible  for  the  iflue  of  his  condud:. 
But  the  man  of  virtue  hath  committed  his 
way  to  the  Lord,  He  follows  the  divine 
fignal.  He  co-operates  with  the  divine 
purpofe.      The   power  which  fways  the 

univerfe 
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S  E  R  M.  univerfe  is  engaged  on  his  fidci  By  natu- 
ral confequence,  he  has  ground  to  expe£fc, 
that  any  feeming  difappointments  which 
he  may  now  incur,  fhall  be  over-ruled  at 
t&e '  end  to  fome  falutary  efFecSt.  Hence 
ihdiX.  peace  of  God  keeping  the  hearty  to  which 
worldly  men  are  ftrangers.  Hence  a  de- 
gree of  firmnefs  and  refolution  in  conduct, 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  poflefs, 
Eipecially  when  we  add, 

In  \ht  fourth  2ind.  lafl  place,  that  he  who 
thus  purfues  a  courfe  of  integrity,  has  al- 
ways in  his  view  the  profpe<51:  of  immor- 
tal rewards.  That  furely  is  the  wifeft 
diredion  of  condu<51:,  which  is  moft  amply 
recompenfed  at  laft.  But  what  recom- 
pence  can  worldly  wifdom  beftow,  com- 
parable to  what  is  promifed  by  the  gofpel 
to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doings  look  for  glory ^  honour^  and  immor- 
tality.— The  recompence  indeed  is  diftant, 
but  the  hope  of  it  is  prefent ;  and  hope  is 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  principles  of  hu- 
man adiion.      Let  a  man  be  firm  iii  the 

belief 
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belief  that  he   is   adins;  under   the   im-   SERM. 

XV 

mediate  prote6tion  of  Heaven,  and  that 
through  all  eternity  he  fliall  be  rewarded 
for  what  he  now  performs ;  and,  as  far 
as  this  belief  is  prevalent,  his  condud  will 
be  fteady  and  determined.  Wherever  re-. 
ligion  directs  him  to  hold  his  courfe,  he 
will  advance  vvith  intrepidity.  He  will 
fubmit  to  reftraints  without  reludlance. 
He  will  meet  dangers  without  fear.  To 
every  motive  which  reafon  fuggefts  in 
favour  of  virtue,  the  hope  of  life  eternal 
adds  fupernatural  ftrength. — Accordingly, 
in  the  behaviour  of  many  holy  men,  un- 
der the  mod  trying  circumftances  of  dif- 
trefs,  we  behold  this  efFe£l  eminently  ex- 
emplified. It  appears,  with  much  luftre, 
in  the  fpirited  and  magnanimous  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Apoftle  Paul,  when  he  had 
the  profpedt  of  death  before  him.  Behold 
I  go  bound  in  the  fpirit  to  Jerufalem^  not 
knowing  the  things  that  fhall  befal  me  there^ 
fave  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  ivitnejfeth  that 
bonds  and  afliElions  abide  me.  But  none  of 
thefe  things  move  me  j    neither  count  I  my 

life 
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S  E  R  M.   life  dear  unto  my/elf^  fo  that  I  may  jinifi  my 

courfe  with  joy  *. /  am  now  ready  to 

be  offeredy  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  / 
havefinifhedmy  courfe ;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteouffiefs y  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge y  fh all  give  me  at  that  day  j". 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhev^r  in 
■what  manner  the  integrity  of  the  upright 
guides  them ;  and  what  the  advantages  are 
of  placing  ourfelves  under  its  guidance.  If 
it  be  the  line  of  fafety,  or  the  line  of  ho- 
nour, which  wc  choofe  to  purfue  ;  if  we 
confult  our  prefent  comfort,  or  look  for- 
ward to  future  rewards  ;  in  all  thefe  refpedts, 
the  courfe  which  integrity  points  out  is  by 
far  the  moft  eligible. 

It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  guid- 
ance offered  to  us  by  integrity,  that  it  Is 
eafily  underftood  by  all  men.  Plans  of 
worldly   policy    are    deep    and    intricate ; 

*  Adts,  XX.  22.  f  2  Timothy,  iv.  6, 

and 
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and  experience  fiiews  how  often  the  ahleft   S  E  R  Nf. 
perfons     arc    midaken     in     the    meafures  * ^ 

which  they  adopt  for  carrying  them  on. 
But  when  men's  intentions  are  fair  and 
upright,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  moderate 
fhare  of  underftanding  and  attention  is 
all  that  is  requifite,  for  conducing  theni- 
felves  with  fafety  and  propriety.  Provi- 
dence never  intended,  that  the  art  of  liv- 
ing happily  in  this  world  fhould  depend 
on  that  deep  penetration,  that  acute  faga- 
city,  and  thofe  refinements  of  thought, 
which  few  poflefs.  It  has  dealt  more 
gracioufly  with  us  ;  and  made  happinefs 
to  depend  on  uprightnefs  of  intention, 
much  more  than  on  extent  of  capacity. 
For  the  moft  part,  the  firft  feniiment 
which  ftrikes  a  good  man,  concerning 
what  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  is  the 
founded,  and  fuggefts  the  beft  and  wifefl 
counfel.  When  he  hefitates,  and  begins 
to  deliberate  how  far  his  duty,  or  his  ho- 
nour, can  be  reconciled  to  what  feems  his 
intcreft,  he  is  on  the  point   of  deviating 

into   a   dangerous    path. At    the    fame 

time, 
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SERM.  time,  It  is  of  great  confequence  that  he 
who  feeks  to  furrenderhis  condudl  to  the 
direction  of  integrity,  fhould  be  well  ap- 
prized of  what  true  integrity  requires.  Let 
him  guard  againft  burdening  confcience 
unneceflarily  ;  left  a  fuperftitious  regard  to 
trifles  lead  him  to  relax  in  matters  of  higher 
obligation.  Let  him  avoid  minute  fcrupu- 
lofity,  on  the  one  hand.  Let  him  keep  at 
a  diftance  from  loofe  cafuiftry,  on  the  other. 
But  when  he  is  fatisfied  that  his  confcience 
has  been  well  informed,  let  him,  without 
wavering,  adhere  to  its  didates  in  the  whole 
of  his  condud.  This  will  prove  the  trueft 
wifdom  both  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
For  be  who  walketh  uprightly  walkethfurely, 
The  path  of  the  juji  is  as  the  Jhining  light  : 
And  it  ihall  Jhi??e  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfedl  day. 
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Oq  Submission  to  the  Divine  Will. 


Job,  ii.  lo. 


— Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God^ 
andjloall  we  not  receive  evil  f 

T7E\V    fubjeds    of    religious    exhorta-   SERM. 

tlon  are  of  more  general  concern 
than  thofe  which  refpect  the  diftrefTes 
incident  to  human  life.  For  no  fo- 
ciety,  no  family,  no  perfon,  can  ex- 
pert to  be  long  exempted  from  them ; 
and  when  we  fpeak  of  the  profperous, 
we  can  only  mean  thofe  who  are  more 
rarely  fubjed  to  them  than  others.     Now, 

under 
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SERM.  under  thofe  diftrefles  religion  performs 
two  offices :  it  teaches  us  how  we  ought 
to  bear  them;  and  it  affifts  us  in  thus 
bearing  them.  Materials  for  both  are 
found  in  the  words  of  the  text,  which 
contain  a  fentiment  fo  natural  and  juft, 
as  to  carry  conviction  to  every  reafonable 
mind.  They  were  the  words  of  Job,  at 
a  time  when,  to  his  other  calamities,  this 
domeftic  afflidion  was  added,  that  one 
who  ought  to  have  alFuaged  and  foothed 
his  forrows,  provoked  his  indignation  by 
an  impious  fpeech.  Thoufpeakeji^  Job  re- 
plies, as  one  of  the  fool'ijh  women  fpeaketh  : 
What  ?  JJjall  we  receive  good  at  the  hatid 
of  God^  and  floall  we  not  receive  evil? 
Three  inftruclions  naturally  arife  from  the 
text :  Firft,  That  this  life  is  a  mixed  ftate 
of  good  and  evil :  Secondly,  That  both 
the  goods  and  the  evils  in  it  proceed  from 
God:  And,  thirdly.  That  there  are  juft 
reafons  for  our  receiving  with  patience 
the  evils  of  life,  from  the  fame  hand  which 
beftows  its  goods. 

I.  This 
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I.  This  life  is  a  mixed  ftate  of  good  serm, 
^nd  evil..  This  is  a  matter  of  fadt,  which 
will  be  denied  by  none,  and  on  which  it 
18  not  neceffary  to  beftow  much  illuftra- 
tion.  It  is  evident  to  the  flighteft  infpec- 
tion,  that  nothing  here  is  unallayed  and 
pure.  Every  man's  ftate  is  checquered 
with  alternate  griefs  and  joys,  difappoint- 
ment  and  fuccefs.  No  condition  is  alto- 
gether ftable.  No  life  preferves  always 
the  fame  tenor.  The  viciffitudes  of  the 
world  fometimes  bring  forward  the  af- 
flicted into  more  comfortable  circumftances; 
and  often  trouble  the  joy  of  the  pro- 
fperous.  This  is  the  train  in  which  hu- 
man affairs  have  ever  been  found  to  pro- 
ceed ;  and  in  which  we  may  expert  them 
always  to  go  on. 

But  though  this  be  univerfally  admit- 
ted in  fpeculation,  and  often  confeffed  in 
difcourfe,  the  misfortune  is,  that  few  think 
of  applying  it  to  their  own  cafe.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  difcover  as  much  confi- 
dence in  profperity,  and  as  much  impa- 
tience under  the  leaft  reverfe,  as  if  Pro- 

Vol.  IV.  Z  vidence 
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s  E  R  M.   vidence   had    firft   given   them    aflurance 
that  their  profperity  was  never  to  change, 
and   afterwards   had  cheated  their   hopes. 
Whereas,  what  reafon  ought  to  teach  us, 
is,  to  adjuft  our  mind  to  the  mixed  ftate 
in  which  we  find  ourfelves  placed ;  never 
to  prefume,  never  to  defpair ;  to  be  thank-^ 
ful  for  the  goods  which  at  prefent  we  en- 
joy, and  to  exped:,  the  evils  that  may  fuc- 
ceed. — Thou  haft  been  admitted  to  partjdce 
of  the  feaft  of  life.     Its  good  things  are 
diftributed,  in  various  portions,  among  the 
guefts.      Thou    haft    had   thine    allotted 
fhare.     Complain   not,  when   thy  portion 
is  removed.      It  is  not  permitted  to  any 
one,  to  remain  always  at  the  banquet.     ,;(■ 

II.  We  are  taught  by  the  text,  that  both 
the  goods  and  the  evils  which  compofc 
this  mixed  ftate  come  from  the  hand  of 
God.  A  little  refledion  may  convince 
us,  that  in  God's  world,  neither  good  nor 
evil  can  happen  by  chance.  If  there  were 
any  one  moment,  in  which  God  quitted 
the  reins  of  the  univerfe,  and  fufFcred  any 

power 
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power  to    interfere   with   his   adminiftra-   S  E  R  M. 

.  ....  1  r  1  XVI. 

tion,  It  IS  evident,  that  rrom  that  moment, 
the  meafures  of  his  government  muft 
become  disjointed  and  incomplete.  He 
who  governs  all  things,  muft  govern  con- 
tinually ;  and  govern  the  leaft  things  as' 
well  as  the  greateft.  He  never  Jlumhers 
nor  Jleeps,  There  are  no  void  fpaces,  no 
broken  plans,  in  his  adminiftration ;  no 
bleflings  that  drop  upon  us  without  his 
intention  ;  nor  any  crofles  that  vifit  us, 
unfent  by  him.  /  am  the  Lord^  and  there 
is  none  elfe,  I  form  the  light ^  and  create 
darknefs,  I  make  peace ^  and  create  eviL  I 
the  Lord  do  all  thefe  things  *. 

How  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  this  life 
fhould  contain  fuch  a  mixture  of  goods 
and  evils,  and  that  the  mixture  too  fhould 
be  of  God's  appointment,  gives  rife  to  a 
difficult  enquiry.  For  how  can  any  thing 
but  what  is  good  proceed  from  the  God 
of  love  ?  Can  darknefs  ifTue  from  the 
fource  of  light?    or   can   it  be   any  fatif- 

*  Ifaiah,  xlv.  6,   7. 

Z  2  fadioa 
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the  forrows  of  creatures  whom  he  has 
made  ? — Here  there  was  room  for  much 
perplexity,  till  revelation  informed  us,  that 
the  mixture  of  evils  in  man's  eftate  is 
owing  to  man  himfelf.  Had  he  continued 
as  God  originally  made  him,  he  would 
have  received  nothing  but  good  from  his 
Creator,,  Kis  apoftacy  and  corruption 
opened  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  of 
darknefs.  Mifery  iflued  forth,  and  has 
ever  fmce  purfued  him.  In  the  prefeut 
condition  of  his  nature,  that  mifery  is 
partly  punifhrpent,  partly  trial.  He.  is 
become  incapable  of  bearing  uninter- 
rupted profpefity ;  and  by  the  mixture 
of  evils  in  his  lot,  merciful  defigns  arc 
carried  oq  for  his  improyemeat  and  reftor- 

What  the  text  leads  us  at  prefent  to  c-on- 
fider  is,  the  effedt  that  will  follow  from 
imitating  the  example  of  Job,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  evib 
which  we  fuffer,  as  well  as  the  goods  which 
we  enjoy.  Such  a  reference  of  the  dif- 
■    ^  trefsful 
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trefsful  events  of  our  life  to  the  appoint-    S  K  R  M, 

XVI. 

ment  of  Heaven,  not  only  is  a  duty 
which  piety  requires,  biit  tends  alfo  to 
mitigate  diftrefs,  and  to  fuggeft  confo- 
lation.  For  to  dwell,  as  is  too  commonly 
done,  upon  the  inftruments  and  fubor- 
dinate  means  of  our  trouble,  is  fre- 
quently the  caufe  of  much  grief,  and 
much  fm.  When  we  view  our  fufferings 
as  proceeding  merely  from  our  fellow- 
creatures,  the  part  which  they  have  acSted 
in  bringing  them  upon  us,  is  often  more 
grating  than  the  fufFering  itfelf.  The 
unreafonablenefs,  perhaps,  of  an  enemy, 
the  treachery  of  a  friend,  the  ingratitude 
GF  infolence  of  one  whom  we  had  much 
obliged,  add  weight  to  a  load  laid  upon 
us  by  means  fo  provoking.  The  thoughts 
of  their  malignity,  or  of  our  own  negledt 
in  guarding  againft  it,  ferve  to  poifon  the 
fore.  Whereas,  if  inftead  of  looking 
to  men,  we  beheld  the  crofs  as  coming 
from  God,  thefe  aggravating  circu'u- 
ilances  would  afFe<ft  us  lefb ;  we  would 
feel  no  more  than  our  proper  burden ; 
Z  3  we 
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s  E  R  M.  we  would  fubmit  to  it  more  patiently ; 
and  many  refources  would  open  to  us,  as 
fhall  in  a  little  be  fhewn,  from  thinking 
of  the  hand  that  lays  it  on.  Had  Job, 
when  defpoiied  of  all  his  fubftance,  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans, 
who  robbed  him,  with  what  violent  paf- 
fions  would  he  have  been  tranfported,  and 
with  what  eager  defires  of  revenge  tor- 
mented ?  Whereas,  confidering  them  as 
rods  and  inftruments  only  in  the  divine 
hand,  and  receiving  the  correction  as  from 
the  Almighty  himfelf,  the  tumult  of  his 
mind  fubfided ;  and  with  refpedful  com- 
pofure  he  could  fay,  I'he  Lcrd  gave ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away  :  Blejfed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,     This  leads  me, 

III.  To  confider  the  laft,  and  moft  im- 
portant inftrudion,  arifmg  from  the  text ; 
namely,  that  there  are  many  reafons  why 
we,  who  receive  good  from  the  hand  of 
God,  fhould  receive  with  patience  the 
evils  which  he  is  pleafed  to  infli<f^."  This 
is  ftrongly  conveyed  by  that  interroga- 
tory 
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tory  form  of  fpeech,  in  which  the  fen-  s  E  r  m. 
timent  of  Job  is  exprefled  :  What  f  Jhall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God^  and  Jh all 
we  not  receive  evil  ?  In  order  to  unfold  all 
that  is  contained  in  this  appeal  made  to 
every  man's  confcience,  let  us  confider, 

In  ihcjirjl  place,  that  the  good  things 
which  God  has  beftowed,  afford  fufficient 
evidence  for  our  believing,  that  the  evils 
which  he  fends,  are  not  caufelefsly  or  wan- 
tonly inflicted.  Did  we  live  in  a  world 
which  bore  the  marks  of  a  malicious  or 
cruel  governor,  there  might  be  reafon  for 
diftrufting  every  ftep  of  his  condudt.  But 
in  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  we  behold, 
on  the  contrary,  plain  marks  of  predomi- 
nant goodnefs.  We  behold  the  ftrudure  of 
the  univerfe,  the  order  of  nature,  the  gene- 
ral courfe  of  Providence,  obvioufly  arranged 
with  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
men.  All  the  art  and  contrivance  of  which 
the  divine  works  are  full,  point  to  this 
end ;  and  the  more  they  are  explored, 
create  the  firmer  belief,  that  the  good- 
Z  4  nefs 
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SERM.  nefs  of  the  Deity  gave  rife  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  creation.  What  is  the  conclu- 
fion  to  be  thence  drawn,  but  that  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  divine  adminiftration  as  ap- 
pear to  us  harfh  and  fevere,  the  fame  good- 
nefs  continues  to  prefide,  though  exercifed 
in  a  hidden  and  myflerious  manner  ? 

Let  me  defire  you  to  confider,  whether, 
jf  fome  powerful  friend  had  placed  you 
in  an  opulent  and  comfortable  ftation, 
and,  in  the  general  conduct  of  your  affairs, 
had  difcovered  the  moft  difmterefted  kind-r 
nefs,  you  would  not  afcribe  any  occafional 
difcouragements  you  received,  to  fome  un- 
known reafon  or  caufe,  rather  than  to  his 
unfaithful  nefs  or  cruelty  ?  Ought  not  the 
experience  v\  hich  we  have  had,  and  the 
difcovery  which  all  nature  affords,  of  the 
divine  goodnefs,  to  lead  us  to  put  a  like 
conftru(Siion  on  the  evils  which  we  fuffer 
from  a  hand  that  hath  fo  frequently  loadr 

cd  us  with  good  ? Have  we  forgotten, 

in  the  midit  of  our  complaints,  who 
brought  us  unto  the  light  of  day ;  who 
watched  over  our  helplefs  infancy;  who 

reared 
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.  XVJ. 

through  ten  thoufand  furrounding  dan- 
gers, has  been  our  protedtor  and  guardian 
until  this  day  ?  How  often  has  he  relbued 
us  from  ficknefs  and  death,  and  made 
our  hearts  glad  with  unexpeded  com- 
forts? Now,  that  fome  cloud  is  thrown 
over  our  profperity,  or  fome  bleffing 
withdrawn,  in  which  for  a  time  we  had 
rejoiced,  can  we  imagine  that  there  is  no 
good  caufe  for  this  change  of  his  pro- 
ceeding ?  Shall  we  fufpedl  that  his  nature 
is  entirely  altered  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  ?  Uath  be  in  anger  Jhiit  up 
bis  tender  mercies  ?  No,  let  us  fay  with 
the  Pfalmift,  This  is  my  injirmity ;  hut  I 
will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord,  I 
irill  remember  the  years  of  the  right   hand 

of  the  Moji  High  *. One  fignal  work  of 

the  Moft  High,  at  leafl:,  let  us  remember^ 
and  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  it; 
even  that  final  remedy  which  he  has 
provided  for   all   the   evils  occafioned   by 

*  Pfalm  Ixxvli.  9,  xo. 

fm. 
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SERM.   fin,    in    the    redemption    of    the    world 
XVI.  .  . 

accompliflied    by  Jefus    Chrift.      He  who 

fpared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 

for  us  all,    will  he,  in  any  cafe,    wantonly 

afflidl  the  children  of  men  with  fuperfluous 

and   unneceffary  forrows  ?    Is   not   this  a 

proof  fo  fatisfadory,   fo  exprefs  and   de- 

monftrative,   of   the  gracious  purpofes  of 

God,  as  fhould  difpofe  us  to  take  in  good 

part,  every  thing  which  proceeds  from  him  ? 

Confider, 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  the  good  things 
we  receive  from  God  are  undeferved,  the 
evils  we  fuffer  are  juftly  merited.  Every 
reafonable  perfon  muft  feel  the  weight  of 
this  confideration,  for  producing  patience 
and  fubmiffion.  For,  though  to  fuffer  at 
any  rate  be  grievous,  yet  to  fuffer  un-* 
juftly  is  doubly  galling.  Whereas,  when 
one  receives  a  mixed  portion,  whereof  the 
goods  are  above  his  deferts,  and  the  evils 
below  his  deferts,  to  complain,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  is  unreafonable ;  there  is  more 
ground    for   being   thankful.      All,    it   is 

4  true, 
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true,  have  not  deferved  evil  equally.  Yet  s  E  R  M. 
all  of  us  deferve  it  more  or  lefs ;  and  to 
merit  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  is 
what  none  of  us  can  pretend.  At  the  befl  we 
are  but  unprofitable  fervants.  Even  this  is 
more  than  we  are  entitled  to  claim.  For 
if  God  were  to  enter  into  judgment  with  us, 
who  could  ftand  before  him  ?  who  could 
juftify  himfelf  in  his  fight  ?  When  the  moft 
inoffenfive  compare  their  condu£t  with 
God's  holy  law ;  when  they  refledt  upon 
the  duties  they  have  omitted,  and  the  adual 
guilt  they  have  contraded,  they  will  fmd 
more  reafon  to  accufe  themfelves,  than  to 
complain  of  the  divine  chaftifement.  What- 
ever innocence  any  of  us  may  plead,  nay, 
whatever  merit  we  may  claim,  with  refped: 
to  men  and  the  world,  we  fuffer  no  more 
than  what  we  deferve  from  the  Governor 
of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  difpleafure,  we 
know  that  the  wrath  of  man  is  no  other 
than  the  inftrument. 

Not  only  all  of  us  have  done  evil,  but, 
what   ought   to   be    particularly   attended 

to, 
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$ERM.  to,  God  has  a  juft  title  to  punifh  us  for  it. 
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Although  a  man  know  that  he  deferves 
punifhment,  yet  he  will  not  allow  every 
one  to  inflift  ito  A  child  will  fubmit  to  his 
parents,  a  fervant  to  his  mafter,  a  fubjecl  to 
the  magiftrate,  when  he  would  not  bear 
correction  froni  another  hand.  But  no  pa- 
rent can  have  fo  complete  a  right  to  autho- 
rity over  his  children,  no  mafter  over  his 
fervants,  no  magiftrate  over  his  fubjeds,  as 
the  Almighty  hath  over  us.  When  we 
were  born,  we  brought  nothing  with  us 
into  God's  world.  During  our  conti-;- 
nuance  in  it,  we  have  lived  on  the  good 
things  which  God  was  pleafed  to  lend 
us  ;  and  of  which,  God  and  our  own  con- 
fcience  know  that  we  have  made  but  a 
forry  improvement.  When  he  thinks 
proper  to  take  any  of  them  away,  no 
wrong  is  done  us ;  for  they  were  not 
ours.  To  have  enjoyed  them  fo  long,  was 
a  favour.  To  enjoy  them  always,  was 
"what  we  neither  deferved,  nor  had  any  title 
to  expert. 

In 
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In  the  third  place,  the  good  things  S  E  R  M. 
ivhich  at  different  times  we  have  received  -  ^  '  * 
and  enjoyed,  are  much  greater  than  the 
evils  which  we  fufFer.  Of  this  fadt,  I  am 
fcnfible  it  will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  the 
afflicted.  But  would  they  weigh,  in  a  fair 
balance,  the  whole  of  their  circumftances, 
they  would  find  it  true.  Whatever  per- 
fons  itt)  at  the  prefent,  makes  fo  flrong 
an  impreflion  upon  them,  as  very  com- 
monly to  obliterate  the  memory  of  all  the 
paft.  When  one  is  oppreffed  with  fome 
painful  difeafe  in  his  body,  or  wrung  with 
fome  fore  diftrefs  of  mind,  every  former 
comfort,  at  that  moment,  goes  for  nothing. 
Life  is  beheld  in  all  its  gloom.  A,  dark 
ck)ud  feems  to  hang  over  it ;  and  it  is 
reviled,  as  no  other  than  a  fcene  of  wretch- 
ednefs  and  forrow.  But  this  is  to  be  un*» 
juft   to  human  life,  as   v^ell  as  ungrateful 

to  its  author. Let  me  only  defire  you- 

to  think  how  many  days,  how  many- 
months,  how  many  years,  you  have  pafTed 
in  health,  and  eafe,  and  comfort ;  hov/ 
many  pleafurable  feelings  you  have,  had ; 
ic  how 
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s  E  R  M.  how  many  friends  you  have  enjoyed  ; 
how  many  bleffings,  in  fhort,  of  differ- 
ent kinds  you  have  tailed  j  and  you  will 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  more  ma- 
terials of  thankfgiving  prefent  themfelves, 

than  of  lamentation   and   complaint. ' 

Thefe  bleffings,  you  will  fay,  are  paft. 
But  though  paft,  ought  they  to  be  gone 
from  your  remembrance  ?  Do  they  merit 
BO  place,  in  the  comparative  eftimate  of 
the  goods  and  evils  of  your  ftate  ?  Did 
you,  could  you  expect,  that  in  this  mu- 
table world,  any  temporal  joy  was  to  laft 
for  ever  ?  Has  gratitude  no  influence  to 
form  your  minds  to  a  calm  acquiefcence 
in  your  benefador's  appointments  ?  What 
can  be  more  reafonable  than  to  fay,  "  Hav- 
"  ing  in  former  times  received  fo  many 
"  good  things  from  the"  hand  of  God, 
"  fhall  I  not  now,  without  murmuring, 
"  receive  the  few  evils  whiclrit  pleafes  him 
"  to  fend  r 

In  i\\Q  fourth  place^  not  only  the  goods 
of  life  are  upon  the  whole  greater  than 

its 
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its  evils ;    but   the  evils  which  we  fuffer   s  E  R  M. 
are  feldom,  or  never,  without  fome  mix- 
ture of  good.      As  there  is  no  condition 
on  earth  of  pure  unmixed  felicity,  fo  there 
is  none  fo  miferable,  as  to  be  deftitute  of 
every  comfort.     Entire  and   complete  mi- 
fery,   if  ever  it  take  place,  is  of  our  own 
procuring,   not  of  God's  fending.      None 
but  the   moft  grofs  and  atrocious  finners 
can  be  in  fuch  a  fituation,    as  to  difcover 
no  ray  of  relief  or  hope.      In   the  ordi- 
nary diftrefles  of  life,  it  is  generally  our 
own  folly  and  infirmity  which,  upon  the 
lofs  of  fome    one    blefling   that    we   had 
highly  prized,    deprives   us  of  fatisfadiou 
.in  all  other  things.       Many  of  our  cala- 
mities   are    purely    imaginary,    and    felf- 
created  ;    arifing  from  rivaifhip  or  compe- 
tition with  others,  and  from  falfe  opinions 
qf  the   importance  of  objeds,    to   which 
cuftom  and  fafhion  have  annexed  an  ideal 
value.       Were     thefe    miftaken    opinions 
once  corrected  by  reafon,  the  evil  would 
difappear,  and  contentment  would  refume 
its  place.      With  refped  to  thofe  calami- 
ties 
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SERM.  ties  which  are  inflided  by  God,  his  PrcJ-» 
XVI.        .  .        /  ' 

vidence  has  made  this  wife  and   merciful 

conftitution,  that,  after  the  firft  fhock,  the 
burden  by  degrees  is  Hghtcned.  Time 
brings  a  gentle  and  powerful  opiate  to  all 
misfortunes.  What  is  very  violent  can- 
not laft  long ;  and  what  lafts  long  we  be- 
come accuftomed  to  bear.  Every  fituation 
that  is  permanent,  at  length  is  felt  to  be 
tolerable.  The  mind  accommodates  it- 
felf  to  it ;  and  by  degrees  regains  its 
ufual  tranquillity.  Hence  the  greateft  part 
of  the  evils  of  life  are  more  terrible  in  the 
previous  apprehenfion,  than  in  the  adual 
feeling ;  and  it  feldom  happens  but,  in 
one  corner  or  other,  fomething  is  found 
on  which  the  mind  can  lay  hold  for  its 
relief. 

How  many,  for  inftance,  do  we  behold 
around  us,  ftraitened  in  their  worldly 
circumftances,  and  yet  finding  the  means 
to  live  cheerfully,  with  poverty  and  peace 
in  the  fame  habitation  ?  If  we  are  de- 
prived of  friends  whom  we  tenderly  loved, 
are  there  not  ftill  fome  remaining,  from 

whom 
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whom  We  may  expe(5t  much  comfort  ?   If  s  E  R  M. 
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our  bodies  are  afflidled  with  fore  difeafe, 
have  we  not  reafon  to  be  thankful  that 
our  mind  continues  vigorous  and  entire ; 
that  we  are  in  a  firuation  to  look  around 
us  for  whatever  can  afford  us  eafe ;  and 
that  after  the  decay  of  this  frail  and  moul- 
dering tabernacle,  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  houfe  not  made  with  hands ^  eternal  in  the 
heavens^ — In  the  midft  of  all  diftreifes, 
there  remains  to  every  iincere  Chriftian, 
that  mixture  of  pure  and  genuine  confo- 
lation,  which  fprings  from  the  promifes 
and  hopes  of  the  gofpel.  Confider,  I 
befeech  you,  what  a  fmgularly  happy  dif- 
tindtiori  this  makes  in  your  fituation, 
beyond  the  flate  of  thofe  who,  under  the 
various  troubles  of  life,  are  left  "without 
hope^  and  ivithout  God  in  the  'world ;  with- 
out any  thing  to  look  to,  but  a  train  of 
unknown  caufes  and  accidents,  in  which 
they  fee  no  light  nor  comfort. — Thank 
the  Father  of  mercies,  that  into  all  the 
evils  he  fends  he  infufes  this  joyful  hope, 
that  the  fujfe rings  of  the  prefeftt  time  are 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  not 
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S  E  R  M.  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  Jloall  be  revealed  in  the  end,  to  the 
virtuous  and  good.  : 

In  the  Jifth  and  laft  place,  as  the  evils 
which  we  fufFer  are  thus  alleviated  by  a 
mixture  of  good,  fo  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  evils  thcmfelves  are,  in 
many  refpedts,  good.  When  borne  with 
patience  and  dignity,  they  improve  and 
ennoble  our  charaiSler.  They  bring  into 
excrcife  feveral  of  the  manly  and  heroic 
virtues;  and  by  the  conftancy  and  fide- 
lity with  which  we  fupport  our  trials  on 
earth,  prepare  us  for  the  high  eft  rewards 
in  heaven. — ^It  has  always  been  found, 
that  the  prefent  conftitution  of  human 
nature  cannot  bear  uninterrupted  profpe- 
rity,  without  being  corrupted  by  it.  The 
poifonous  weeds  which  fpring  up  in  that 
too  luxuriant  foil,  require  the  hand  of  ad- 
verfity  to  extirpate  them.  It  is  the  expe- 
rience of  forrow  and  diftrefs  that  fubdues 
the  arrogance  of  pride,  tames  the  violence 
of  paflion,   foftens   the    hardnefs   of  the 

felfifh 
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felfifh  heart,  and  humanizes  the  temper  to   S  E  R  M. 

xvr 
feel  for  the  woes  of  others.     Many  have  ._^,_^'^ 

had  reafon  to  fay,  that  //  was  good  for  them 

to  be  affliSfed*.     When  men  take  the  tim" 

brel^  and  the  harp  ^  and  rejoice  at  the  found  of 

the  organ^  they  are  apt  to  fay  unto  Gody 

Depart  from  us^  for  we  defre  not  the  knoiv-' 

ledge  of  thy  ways.     What  is  the  Almighty 

that  we  fhould  ferve  him  f  But  when  they 

are  holden  in  cords  of  affli&ion^  then  hejhew^ 

eth  them  their  work^  and  their  tranfgreffions 

that  they  have  exceeded.     He  openeth  alfo 

their  ear  to  difcipUne^  and  commandeth  that 

they  return  from  itiiquity  j*.     Is  his  cafe  to 

be  deplored  as  highly  calamitous,  who,  by 

forfeiting  fome  tranfient  enjoyments  of  the 

world,   purchafes   lading  improvement  in 

piety  and  virtue,   and  exchanges  a  few  of 

the  good  things  of  this  life  for  the  better 

things  of  another  ? 

Influenced  by  fuch  confiderations  as 
thefe,  let  us  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 

•  Pfalm  cxix.  71,  f  Job,  xxi.   12. — xxxvi.  8. 

A  a  2  great 
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SERM.  great  Difpofcr  of  events ;  and  under  any 
diftrefs  with  which  he  is  pleafed  to  Tifit 
us,  let  us  utter  n6  -other  voice  but  this ; 
S belli  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God^ 
and  Jh all'  iz'e  not  receive  ^W/ .^•^— "Men  are 
too  often  ingenious  in  making  themfelves 
miferable,  by  aggravating  to  their .  own 
fancy,  beyond  bounds,  all,  the  evils  which 
•they,  endure;  They  compare  themfelves 
with  none  but  thole  wjipm  they  imagine 
to  be  more- happy;  and-. complain  that 
upon  them  alone  has  fallen  ^he  whde  load 
'of  human  forrows.  ,  Wo\|ld  they  look  with 
a  more  impartial  eye  on  the  w^orld,  they 
would  fee  themfelves  furrounded  with 
fufferers;  and  find  that  they  are  only 
drinking  out  of  that  mixed  cup,  which 
Providence  has  prepared  for  all,  "  I  will 
*'  rel^ore  your  daughter  again  to  life," 
faid  the  Eaflern  fage,  to  a  prince  who 
grieved  immoderately  for  the  lofs  of  a 
beloved  child,  "  provided,  you  are  able  to 
^*  engrave  on  her  tomb  the  names  of  three 
"  perfons  who  have  never  mourned."  The 
prince   made    inquiry  after  fuch  perfons ; 

but 
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but  found  the  Inquiry  vain,  and  was  filent.  SERM. 
— To  every  reafonable  perfon,  who  retains 
the  belief  of  religious  principles,  niJlny  alle- 
viating circumftances,  and  many  arguments 
for  patience,  will  occur  under  every  diftrcfs. 
If  we  reft  on  this  firm  perfuafion,  that  there 
is  a  wife  and  juft  Providence  which  dilpofes 
of  all  events,  we  (hall  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  nothing  happens  to  us  here  with- 
out fome  good  defign.  Trufting  that  a 
happy  termination  Ihall  at  laft  arrive  to  the 
diforders  of  our  prefent  ftate,  we  Ihall  be 
enabled,  amidft  all  the  varieties  of  fortune, 
to  preferve  that  equanimity  which  befits 
Chriftians,  and  under  every  trial  to  fay,  It 
is  the  Lord;  let  him  do  what  feemeth  good 
in  his  fight* 
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On  Friendship. 


Proverbs,  xxvii.    lo. 

Thine  own  friend^  and  thy  father  s  friend^ 
forfake  not, — 

SERM.  VyHATEVER  relates  to  the  beha- 
viour of  men  in  their  focial  cha- 
rader,  is  of  great  importance  in  religion. 
The  duties  which  fpring  from  that  charac- 
ter, form  many  branches  of  the  great  law 
of  charity,  which  is  the  favourite  precept 
of  Chriftianlty.  They,  therefore,  who 
would  feparate  fuch  duties  from  a  religious 
fpirit,  or  who  at  moft  treat  them  as  only 

the 
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the  inferior  parts  of  it,  do  a  real  injury  to   s  E  r  M. 
religion.      They  are   miftaken   friends  of 
piety,  who,  under  the  notion  of  exalting 
it,    place  it    in   a  fort  of   infulated   cor- 
ner,   disjoined   from   the   ordinary   affairs 
of   the   world,     and    the    connexions   of 
men    with   one    another.      On   the   con- 
trary, true  piety  influences  them  all.      It 
a(fts  as  a  vivifying  fpirit,  which  animates 
and  enlivens,  which  rectifies  and  condudts 
them.     It  is  no  lefs  friendly  to  men  than 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God ;    and   by 
the  generous  affections  which  it  nourifhes, 
and    the    beneficent    influence    which    it 
exerts  on  the  whole  of  conducSt,  is  fully 
vindicated    from    every    reproach    which 
the  infidel  would  throw  upon  it. — In  this 
view,  I  am  now  to  difcourfe  on  the  na- 
ture and  duties  of  virtuous  friend fhip,  as 
clofely  conneded  with  the  true  fpirit  of 
religion.     It  is  a  fubjedl  which  the  infpired 
philofopher,    who   is    the   author  of  this 
book  of  Proverbs,  has  thought  worthy  of 
his  repeated  notice ;    and  in  many  pafTages 
has  belVowed    the   highefl   eulogiums    on 
A  a  4  friend- 
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S  F.  R  M.   friendfhip  amone  eood  men,     As  o'lntmeni 
y  V 1 1  .~ . 

"*  "  '     and  perfume  rejoice   the  hearty  fo  doth  the 

fweettiefs  of  a  mans  friend  by  hearty  counfel. 
As  ironjharpeneth  iron^fo  a  manfarpencth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend.     Makefure  of 
thy  friend ;  for  faithful  are  the  wounds,  of  a 

frieftd.  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times ;  and 
a  brother  is  born  for  adverfity*     "There  is  a 

friend,  that  fticketh  clofer  than  a  brother, — 
Thine  own  friend^  and  thy,  father  s  friend^ 
it  is  faid  in  the  text,  forfake  not, 

I  MUST  begin  the  fubjedl,  by  obferving, 
that  there  are  among  mankind  friend- 
fhips  of  different  kinds,  or,  at  leafl,  con- 
nexions which  affume  that  name.  When 
they  are  no  more  than  confederacies  of 
bad  men,  they  ought  to  be  called  confpi- 
racies  rather  than  friendfhips.  Some  bond 
of  common  intereft,  fome  league  againfi: 
the  innocent  and  unfufpedting,  may  have 
united  them  for  a  time.  But  ,they  are 
held  together  only  by  a  rope  of  fand. 
At  bottom  they  are  all  rivals,  and  hoftile 
to   one    another.      Their    friendfhip    can 

fubfift 
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fubfift   no    Iono;er   than    interefl:   cements   SERM. 

.  XVII. 

them.   ■  Every  one  looks  with  a  jealous  eye   ^_,-^-  Lf 

cn  his  fuppofed  friend  ;  and  watches  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  to  defert,  or  to 
betray. 

Friendfhips  too  there  are  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and  of  a  more  refpedlable  na- 
ture, formed  by  the  connexion  of  politi- 
cal parties.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  on  felfilli 
or  crooked  defigns  that  fuch  friendihips 
are^  originally  founded.  Men  have  been 
affociated  together  by  fome  public  imereft, 
or  general  caufe,  or  for  defence  againft 
fome  real  or  imagined  danger;  and  con- 
neiStions  thus  formed,  often  draw  men  into 
clofe  union,  and  infpire  for  a  feafon  no 
fmall  degree  of  cordial  attachment.  When 
upon  juft  and  honourable  principles  this 
union  is  founded,  it  has  proved,  on  vari- 
ous occafions,  favourable  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  good  order  among  mankind. 
At  the  fame  time,  nothing  is  more  ready 
to  be  abufed  than  the  name  of  public 
fpirit,  and  a  public  caufe.     It  is  a  name, 

under 
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S  E  R  M.  under  which  private  intereft  is  often  fliel* 
tered,  and  felfifh  defigns  are  carried  on» 
The  unwary  are  allured  by  a  fpecious  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  heat  of  fadion  ufurps 
the  place  of  the  generous  warmth  of 
friendfhip. 

It  is  not  of  fuch  friendfhips,  whether 
of  the  laudable  or  the  fufpicious  kind, 
that  I  am  now  to  difcourfe ;  but  of  pri- 
vate friendfhips,  which  grow  neither  out 
of  interefted  defigns,  nor  party  zeal ;  but 
which  flow  from  that  fimilarity  of  dif- 
pofitions,  that  correfponding  harmony  of 
minds,  which  endears  fome  perfon  to  our 
heart,  and  makes  us  take  as  much  part  in 
his  circumftances,  fortunes,  and  fate,  as  if 
they  were  our  own.  The  foul  of  Jonathan 
was  knit  with  the  foul  of  David  \  and  Jo- 
nathan loved  him  as  his  own  foul  ^.  Such 
friendfhips  certainly  are  not  unreal ;  and, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,   are   not  altogether  unfrequent 


•  I  Samuel,  xviii.  i. 
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among  mankind. Happy  it  is,   when  s  E  R  M. 

they  take  root  in  our  early  years ;  and 
are  engrafted  on  the  ingenuous  fenfibility 
of  youth.  Friendfhips  then  contraded, 
retain  to  the  laft  a  tendernefs  and  warmth, 
feldom  pofTefied  by  friendfhips  that  are 
formed  in  the  riper  periods  of  Hfe.  The 
remembrance  of  ancient  and  youthful 
connexions  melts  every  human  heart ; 
and  the  diflblution  of  them  is,  perhaps, 
the  moft  painful  feeling  to  which  we 
are  expofed  here  below. But  at  what- 
ever period  of  life  friendfhips  are  formed, 
as  long  as  they  continue  fmcere  and  affec- 
tionate, they  form,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  greatefl  bleflings  we  can  enjoy.  By 
the  pleafing  communication  of  all  our 
fentiments  which  they  prompt,  they  are 
juflly  faid  to  double  our  pleafures,  and 
to  divide  our  forrows.  They  give  a 
brighter  funfhine  to  the  gay  incidents  of 
life ;  and  they  enlighten  the  gloom  of  its 
darker  hours.  j4  faithful  friend^  it  is 
juftly  and  beautifully  faid,  by  one  of  the 

Apocryphal 
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S  E  R  M.  Apocryphal  writers,  is  the  medicine  of  life  *, 
A  variety  of  occafions  happen,  when  to 
pour  forth  the  heart  to  one  whom  we 
love  and  truft,  is  the  chief  comfort,  perhaps 
the  only  relief,  we  can  enjoy.  Miferable 
is  he  who,  fhut  up  within  the  narrow 
inclofure  of  felfifh  intercft,  has  no  perfon  to 
whom  he  can  at  all  times,  with  full  confi- 
dence, expand  his  foul. 

Since  cordial  friendfhip  is  fo  great  a 
blefling  to  human  life,  let  us  proceed  to 
confider  what  duties  it  requires,  and  by 
what  methods  it  may  be  cultivated  to 
moft  advantage.  The  fundamental  qua- 
lities of  true  friendfhip  are,  conftancy  and 
fidelity.  "Without  thefe  material  ir»gre- 
dients,  it  is  of  no  value.  An  inconftant 
man  is  not  capable  of  friendihip.  He 
may  perhaps  have  affedions  which  occa- 
fionally  glow  in  his  heart ;  which  excite. 
fondnefs  for  amiable  qualities  j    or  connedt 

•  Ecclefiafticus,  vi.  16, 

him 
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liitti"\vith    feemlnp;     attachment    to     one   SERM. 

XVII 
whom  h^    efteems,    or  to  whom  he  has   y    ^    j 

.been,  obliged.  But  after  thele  feelings 
have  lafted  for  a  little,  either  fancied 
intercft  alienates  him,  or  fome  new  objed: 
attracts  him;  .and  he  is  no  longer  the 
fame  perfon- to  thofe  whom  he  once  loved. 
A  m^n  of  this  inconftant  mind  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  any  mind  at  all.  For  where 
there  is  no  fixednefs  of  moral  principle, 
occafional  feelings  are  of  no  value ;  mind 
is  of  no  effed  ;  and  with  fuch  perfons  it 
is  never  defirable  to  have  any  connexion. 
Where  conftancy  is  wanting,  there  can  be 
no  fidelity,  which  is  the  other  bafis  of 
friendiliip.  For  all  friendfliip  fuppofes 
entire  confidence  and  truft  ;  fuppofes  the 
feal  of  fecrecy  to  be  inviolable;  fuppofes 
promifes  and  engagements  to  be  facred  ; 
and  no  advantage  of  our  own  to  be  purfued, 
at  the  expence  of  our  friend's  honour.  An 
inconftant  man,  is  defpicabie.  A  faixhlefs 
man,  is  bafe. 

But    fuppofing    neither    conftancy    nor 
fidelity  to  be  altogether  Wanting,  ftill  how- 
ever 
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SERM.  ever  friendfliip  is  in  hazard  of  fufFering 
from  the  follies,  and  unreafonable  hu- 
mours, to  which  all  of  us  are  liable.  It 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tender  plant  in  an 
unfavourable  foil,  which,  in  order  to  its 
flourifhing,  requires  to  be  reared  and  nurfed 
with  care.  The  following  directions  may 
be  of  ufe  for  promoting  its  cultivation,  and 
preferving  it  from  whatever  might  be  apt  to 
blaft  and  wither  it. 


In  the  frji  place,  let  me  advife  you  not 
to  expert  perfedion  in  any  with  whom 
you  contrail  friendfliip.  It  holds  in  ge- 
neral, with  refpedl  to  all  worldly  purfuits, 
that  the  more  moderate  our  expectations 
are,  they  arc  likely  to  be  the  more  fuccefT- 
ful.  If,  in  any  lituation  of  life,  we  hope 
to  poflefs  complete  happinefs,  we  may 
depend  on  receiving  mortifications.  If,  in 
any  perfon,  we  truft  to  find  nothing  but 
perfedion,  we  may  be  aflured  that,  on 
longer  acquaintance,  we  fliall  meet  with 
difappointments.  In  the  cafe  of  friend- 
fliip, this  admonition  is  the  more  necef- 
4  fary 
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fary  to  be  given,  as  a  certain  warmth  and  ^  ^^^* 
enthufiafm  belong  to  it,  which  are  apt  to 
carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature. 
In  young  minds,  efpecially,  a  difpofition 
of  this  kind  is  often  found  to  take  place- 
They  form  to  themfelves  romantic  ideas^ 
gathered  perhaps  from  fi(Stitious  hiftories^ 
of  the  high  and  heroic  qualities  which 
belong  to  human  nature.  All  thofe  qua- 
lities they  afcribe,  without  referve  or 
limitation,  to  the  perfon  with  whom  they 
wifh  to  enter  into  intimate  friendfhip; 
and  on  the  leaft  failure  appearing,  aliena- 
tion inftantly  follows.  Hence  many  a> 
friendfhip,  haftily  perhaps  contracted,  is 
as  haftily  diflblved,  and  difguft  fucceeds 
to  violent  attachment. — Remember,  my 
friends,  that  a  faultlefs  charader  on  earth 
is  a  mere  chimera.  Many  failings  you 
experience  in  yourfelves.  Be  not  fur- 
prifed,  when  you  difcover  the  like  in  others, 
of  whom  you  had  formed  the  higheft 
opinion.  The  beft  and  moft  eftimable 
perfons  are  they,  in  whom  the  feweft  ma- 
terial defeds  are  found  ;  and  whofe  great 

and 
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S  E  R  M.  and    folid     qualities     counterbalance    thtf 

XVIf.  . 

n_  -^- ' _.  common    Infirmities    of    men.       It    is    to 

thefe  qualities  you  are  to  look  in  forming 

friendfhips ;   to  good   fenfe  and  pradence, 

which  conftitute  the  bafis  of  every  refpedt- 

able  charader ;   to  virtue,  to  good  temper, 

to  fteadinefs  of  afFe<fiion ;    and  according 

to  the  union  of  thole  difpofitions,  efleem 

yourfelves-  happy  in  the  friend  whom  you 

choofe.     ■:>T    r'c:':Iv/     .c-ui    -  ■'' 


In  X^t  fecond  pkce,  I  muft  admonifh 
you  not  to  be  hurt  by  differences  of 
opinion  arifmg  in  intercourfe  with  your 
friends.  It  is  impoffible  for  thefe  not 
to  occur.  Perhaps  no  two  perfons  were 
ever  caft  fo  exadly  in  the  fame  mould,  as 
to  think  always  in  the  fame  manner,  on 
every  fubjed.  It  was  wifely  contrived  by 
Providence,  that  diverfity  of  fentiment 
fhould  take  place  among  men,  on  purpofe 
to  exercil'e  our  faculties,  and  to  give  va- 
riety to  human  life.  Perpetual  uniformity 
of  thought  would  become  monotonous 
and  infipid. — When  it  is  with  regard  to 
1 1  trifles 
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trifles  that  diverfity  or  contrariety  of  opi-    S  BrR  M. 

nions  fhews  itfclf,  it  is  chlldifli  in  the  laft   c ,,-— 

degree,  if  this  become  the  ground  of 
eflranged  affediion.  When  from  fuch 
a  caufe  there  arifes  any  breach  of 
friendfbip,  human  weaknefs  is  then  dis- 
covered in  a  mortifying  light.  In  mat- 
ters of  ferious  moment,  the  fentiments 
of  'the  beft  and  worthieft  may  vary 
from  thofe  of  their  friends,  according 
as  their  Hnes  of  life  diverge,  or  as  their 
temper  and  habits  of  thought,  prefent 
objects  under  different  points  of  view. 
But  among  candid  and  liberal  minds, 
unity  of  affedion  will  ftill  be  preferved. 
No  man  has  any  title  to  eredt  his  own 
opinions  into  an  univerfal  and  infallible 
ftandard  :  And  the  more  enlarged  that 
any  man's  mind  is,  the  more  readily  he 
will  overlook  difference  in  fentiments, 
as  long  as  he  is  perfuaded  that  the  mind 
of  his  friend  is  upright,  and  that  he 
follows  the  ditlates  of  confcience  and 
integrity. 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  In 
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S  E  R  M.  In  the  third  place,  It  is  material  to  the 
prefervation  of  friendfliip,  that  opennefs 
of  temper  and  maimers,  on  both  hands, 
be  cultivated.  Nothing  more  certainly 
diflblves  friendfhip,  than  the  jealoufy 
which  arifes  from  darknefs  and  conceal- 
ment. If  your  fituation  oblige  you  to 
take  a  different  fide  from  your  friend,  do 
it  openly.  Avow  your  conduft ;  a^ow 
your  motives;  as  far  as  honour  allows, 
difclofe  yourfelves  frankly ;  feek  no  cover 
from  unneceflary  and  myfterious  fecrecy. 
Mutual  confidence  is  the  foul  of  friend- 
ihip.  As  foon  as  that  is  deftroyed,  or 
even  inpaired,  it  is  only  a  (hew  of  fnendr- 
ihip  that  remains.  What  was  once  cor- 
dial intimacy,  degenerates  firft  into  formal 
civility.  Conftraint  on  both  fides  next 
fucceeds  ;  and  difgufl:  or  hatred  foon  fol- 
low.— The  maxim  that  has  been  laid 
down  by  certain  crooked  politicians,  to 
behave  to  a  friend  with  the  fame  guarded 
caution  as  we  would  do  to  an  enemy,  be- 
caufe  it  is  poiTible  that  he  may  one  day 
become  fuch,  difcovers  a  mind  which  never 

was 
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was  made  for  the  enjoyments  of  friend  (hip.  S  E  R  M. 
It  is  a  maxim  wliich,  not  unreafonahly  I 
admit,  may  find  place  in  thofe  political 
and  party  friendships,  of  which  I  before 
fpoke,  where  perfonal  advancement  is  al- 
ways in  view.  But  it  is  altogether  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  thole  friendfhips, 
which  are  formed,  and  underitood  to  be 
nouriflied,   by  the  heart. 

The  fourth  advice  which  I  give  is,  To 
cultivate,  in  all  intercourfe  among  friends, 
gentle  and  obliging  manners.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  fuppofe^  that  familiar  inti- 
macy fuperfedes  attention  to  the  lelFer  duties 
of  behaviour ;  and  that,  under  the  notion 
of  freedom,  it  may  excufe  a  carelefs,  or 
even  a  rough  demeanor.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  intimate  connexion  can  only  be 
kept  up  by  a  conftant  wifh  to  be  pleafmg 
and  agreeable.  The  nearer  and  clofer  that 
men  are  brx)Ught  together,  the  more  fre- 
quent that  the  points  of  contadl  between 
them  become,  there  is  the  greater  neceffity 
for  the  furface  being  fmooth,  and  every 
B  b  3  thing 
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SERM.  thing  being  removed  that  can  grate  or  of- 
i_  ^  1j  fend. — Let  no  harfhnefs,  no  appearance  of 
negledt,  no  fupercilioiis  affediation  of  fu- 
periority,  occur  in  the  intercourie  of 
friends.  A  tart  reply,  a  pronenefs  to  re- 
buke, a  captious  and  contradictious  fpirit, 
are  often  known  to  embitter  domeftic  life, 
and  to  fet  friends  at  variance.  In  thofe 
fmaller  articles  of  behaviour,  where  men  are 
too  apt  to  be  carelefs,  and  to  indulge  their 
humour  without  reftraint,  the  real  cha- 
racter is  often  underftood  to  break  forth, 
and  fliew  itfelf.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough,  that  in  all  matters  of  ferious  in- 
tereft,  we  think  ourfelves  ready  to  prove 
the  fincerity  of  our  friend(hip.  Thefe 
occur  more  rarely.  The  ordinary  tenor 
of  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  duties  and  of- 
fices, which  men  have  occafion  daily  to 
'  perform  ;  and  it  is  only  by  rendering  daily 
behaviour  agreeable,  that  we  can  long  pre- 
ferve  the  comforts  of  friendfhip. 

In  \.hQjifth  place,  Let  me  caution   you 
not  to  liften  rafhly  to  evil  reports  againft 

your 
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your  friends.     When  upon  proper  grounds   S  E  R  M. 
you  have  formed  a  connexion,    be  flow  of 
believing  any  thing  againfl  the  friend  whom 
you  have  chofen.     Remember,  that  there 
is   among  mankind   a  fpirit   of  malignity, 
which  too  often  takes  pleafure  in  diflurb- 
ing  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  appear  to  en- 
joy one  another.     The  fcripture  hath  warn- 
ed us  that  there  is  a  whifperer  ivho  fepa- 
rateth  chief  friends  ;    there  is  a  falfe  witnefs 
ivho  foweth  difcord  among  brethren.     Give 
not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  the   officious 
Infmuations  of  thofe  who,  under  the  guife 
of  friendly  concern,     come    to    admonifh 
you,  that  you  ought  to  fland  on  your  guard 
againft  thofe  whom  they  fee  you  difpofed 
to  truft.     Confider,  whether,  under  this  fair 
appearance,    there   may  not  lurk  fome  fe- 
cret   envy  and   rivalry,  or   fome  concealed 
intereft.      Chafe    not    every  flying  report. 
Suffer  not  the  poifon  of  jealoufy  eafily  to 
taint   your  mind,    and  break    your  peace. 
A  wide  difference   there    is    between  that 
weak    credulity  which  allows  itfelf  to   be 
impofed   upon  blindly,  and  that  dark  and 
.  B  b  3  fufpicious 
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SERM.  fufplcious  fp'irit  which  is  always  inclined 
to  the  evil  fide.  It  forms  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wife  and  good  man,  that  he  is 
not  prone  to  take  up  a  reproach  againjl  his 
neighbour. 

In  xhtftxth  and  laft  place,  Let  me  exhort 
you  not  to  defert  your  friend  in  danger 
or  diftrefs.  Too  many  there  are  in  the 
world,  whofe  attachment  to  thofe  they 
call  their  friends  is  confined  to  the  day  of 
their  profperity.  As  long  as  that  conti- 
luies,  they  are,  or  appear  to  be,  affection- 
ate and  cordial.  But  as  foon  as  their 
friend  is  under  a  cloud,  they  begin  to 
withdraw,  and  to  feparate  their  inierefts 
from  his.  In  friendships  of  this  fort,  the 
heart,  aifuredly,  has  never  had  much  con- 
cern. For  the  great  teft  of  true  friendfhip, 
is  conftancy  in  the  hour  of  danger,  ad- 
herence in  the  feafon  of  diftrefs. — When 
your  friend  is  calumniated,  then  is  the 
time,  openly  and  boldly  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe.  When  his  fituation  is  changed,  or 
his  fortunes  are  falling,  then  is  the  time  of 

affording 
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affording  prompt  and  zealous  aid.     When   s^  R  m. 
ficknefs    or    Infirmity  occafion   him   to  be 
negledcd    by  others,    that   is  the  opportu- 
nity which  everv  real  friend  will  feize,    of 
Redoubling    all    the    affectionate    attentions 
"which   love  fugciijefts.     Theie   are   the  im- 
portant duties,  the  facred  claims  of  friend- 
fhip,  which  religion  and  virtue  enforce  on 
every  worthy   mind  — To  fhew   yourfelves 
warm   after  this   manner,   in   the  caufe  of 
your  friend,  commands  elteem,    even  from 
thofe  who  have  perfonal  intereft  in  oppos- 
ing him.     This  honourable  zeal  of  friend- 
Ihip  has,    in  every  age,  attraded  the  vene- 
ration   of    mankind.       It    has   confecrated 
to  the   lateft  pofterity  the  names  of  thofe 
"who    have    given   up    their  fortunes,    and 
have  even   expofed   their  lives,    in   behalf 
of  the   friends   whom   they  loved  j    while 
ignominy  and  difgrace  have  ever  been  the 
portion  of  them,  who  deferted  their  friends 
in  the  evil  day.   Thine  own  friend forfake  not. 

Before   concluding,     it    muft    not    be 

forgotten,  that  the  injuniStion  of  the  Wife 

B  b  4  Man 
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SERM.    Man  In  the  text,  is  accompanied  with  this 

XVII. 
^     ^   '_j   remarkable     expreflion ;      not     only   thine 

own  friend,  but  alfo,  thy  father  s  friend^ 
forfake  not.  Thefe  words  bring  back  to  our 
remembrance  the  days  of  former  years ; 
and  fuggeft  a  fentiment,  which  cannot  but 
touch  every  feeling  heart.  Thine  own 
friend  may  be  dear,  thy  father's  friend 
ought  to  be  facred.  As  long  as  life  re- 
mains in  any  human  breaft,  the  memory 
of  thofe  ancient  ties  fhould  remain,  which 
eonnedted  us  once  with  our  father,  and 
our  father's  houle.  Thy  father  has  per- 
haps, long  ago,  gone  down  to  the  duft. 
But  when  you  recall  the  innocent  days  of 
childhood  and  youth  ;  when  you  think  of 
thole  family  tranfadions,  which  once  glad- 
dened your  hearts  ;  your  father's  friend,  in 
the  midft  of  thefe,  will  rife  to  your  re- 
membrance. There  was  a  time  when  you 
accofted  him  with  refped;,  or  looked  up  to 
him  with  fondnefs,  and  was  made  happy 
by  his  kindly  notice.  Does  fuch  a  one 
now  furvive,  and  fhall  he  not  receive 
from  you  fome  portion  of  filial  reverence 

and 
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and     honour  ?      To     difre2;ard    and     ne-    S  E  R  M. 

XVIl. 
gled:  him,  is  to  fpurn  your  father's  me- 
mory ;  is  to  infult  the  afhes  of  him 
who  now  fleeps  in  the  grave ;  is  to  tranf- 
mit  yourfelves  to  thofe  who  fhall  fuc- 
ceed  you,  as  unfeeling  and  bafe.  Ttifie 
oivn  friend^  and  thy  father  s  friend^  for" 
fake  not, 

I  HAVE  pointed  out  fome  of  the  chief 
duties  which  belong  to  virtuous  friend- 
Ihip ;  and  fome  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  this  facred  bond  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  unbroken  ;  this  holy  flame  fhould 
be  kept  alive  in  the  human  breaft.  The 
fpirit,  and  fentiraents,  which  I  have  ftudied 
to  infpire,  are  fuch  as  virtue  breathes, 
and  fuch  as  true  piety  fhould  increafe. 
It  is  thus  we  fulfil  that  great  law  of  love, 
which  our  divine  Mafter  taught.  It  is 
thus  we  prepare  ourfelves  for  thofe  happy 
regions,  where  charity  never faileth ;  where, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  God  of  love,  eternal 
and  invariable  friendfhips  unite  together 
7  all 
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s  E  R  M.  all  the  bleffed ;  friendfliips,  which,  by  no 
human  infirmity  difturbed,  by  death  ne- 
ver feparated,  fhali  conftitute  througliout 
endlefs  ages,  a  great  and  diftinguiihed 
portion  of  the  celeftial  felicity. 
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SERMON     XVIII. 


On  the  Conduct  to  be  held  with  regard 
to  Future  Events. 


Proverbs,  xxvli.  i. 

Boajl  not   thy/elf  of  to-morrow ;  for   thou 
knoweji  not  'what  a  day  may  bri?ig  forth, 

TpROM   thefe   words  I   purpofe  to  dif-    SERM. 

courfe  of  the  proper  conduct  which 
we  ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  futurity, 
amidft  the  prefent  uncertainties  of  life. 
Time  and  life  are  always  going  on,  and 
to  each  of  us  are  preparing  changes  in  our 
date.  What  thefe  may  be,  whether  for 
the  better  or  for  the  worfe,  we  cannot  tell ; 

as 
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SERM.  as  it  Jiath  pleafed  the  wifdom  of  Provi- 
dence,  to  cover  futurity  with  a  veil  which 
no  mortal  can  Uft  up.  In  the  mean  time, 
none  of  us  can  avoid  forming  defigns, 
and  laying  plans,  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  prefent  moment  is  never  fufficient 
to  give  full  employment  to  the  adlive 
mind  of  man,  without  fome  excurfions 
into  futurity  ;  and  in  thefe  excurfions,  the 
prefent  is  often  wholly  fpent.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  higheft  confequence,  that  a  pro- 
per diredion  be  given  to  the  mind,  in  its 
employments  of  thought  relating  to  fu- 
turity. Otherwife,  in  the  profpedls  which 
■we  take  of  that  unknown  region,  falfe 
hopes,  or  ill-grounded  fears,  fhall  flatter 
or  torment  us  in  vain.  We  know  not^  as 
the  Wife  Man  tells  us,  'what  a  day  may 
bring  foi'th.  It  may,  very  probably,  pro- 
duce fomething  that  we  had  not  looked 
for ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  boajiing 
cur/elves  of  to-morronxj^  as  the  multitude 
are  apt  to  do,  it  becomes  us  to  be  dif- 
ciplined  and  prepared,  for  whatever  it  may 
bring. 

It 
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It   is  needlefs  to  fpend   much   time   in   S  E  R  M. 

XVIII. 
confirming  the  truth,  which  is  the  found- 
ation of  the  admonition  in  the  text ;  in 
proving,  either  that  change  and  mutability 
belong  to  our  prefent  ftatc,  or  that  the 
changes  of  it  cannot  be  forefeen  by  us. 
Thefe  are  truths  fo  obvious  and  con- 
fefled,  that  an  attempt  to  confirm  them  is 
like  proving,  that  all  men  are  to  die.  At 
the  fame  time,  obvious  as  they  are,  it  w^ere 
to  be  wiflied,  that  the  thoughts  of  men 
dwelt  upon  them  more.  For,  by  a  fi;range 
but  prevailing  deception,  it  would  feem, 
from  the  general  condud:  of  mankind, 
that  almoft  every  one  thinks  his  own  cafe 
an  exception  from  the  general  law  ;  and 
that  he  may  build  plans  with  as  much 
confidence  on  his  prefent  fituation,  as  if 
fome  affurance  had  been  given  him  that 
it  were  never  to  change.  Hence  it  has 
been  often  obferved  by  ferious  perfons, 
that  there  is  no  more  general  caufe  to 
which  the  vices  of  men  can  be  afcribed, 
their  forgetfulnefs  of  God  and  their  ne- 
gledl   of   duty,   than    to    their    prefuming 

upon 
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SERM.  upon  the  continuance  of  life,  of  pleafure, 

\    ^    '_p  and  profperity. 

Look  but  a  little  way,  my  friends,  into 
your  own  ftate ;  and  you  muft  unavoid- 
ably perceive  that,  from  the  beginning,  it 
has  been  fo  contrived  by  Providence,  that 
there  fliould  be  no  permanent  ftability  to 
man's  condition  on  earth.  The  feeds  of 
alteration  are  every  where  Town.  In  your 
health,  life,  pofleflions,  connexions,  plea- 
furCvS,  there  are  caufes  of  decay  impercep- 
tibly working ;  fecretly  undermining  the 
foundations  of  what  appears  to  you  the 
mod  ftable ;  continually  tending  to  abo- 
lifh  the  prefent  form  of  things,  and  to 
bring  forward  new  appearances,  and  new 
objeds  in  their  order  :  So  that  nothipg 
is,  or  can  be,  ftationary  on  earth.  AU 
changes,  and  pafles.  It  is  a  dream  which  is 
ever  flowing ;  a  wheel  which  is  ever  turn- 
ing round.  When  you  behold  the  tree 
covered  v/ith  bloflbms  in  the  fpring,  or 
loaded  with  fruit  in  the  autumn,  as  well 
may  you  imagine,  that  thofe  bloflbms,  or 
that   fruit,    are  to  remain  in   their   place 

through 
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through  the  whole   year,    as    believe  that   SERM. 

rr*    •  •  /*  Will 

human  affairs  are  to  continue,  for  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  for  this  year  and  the  next, 
proceeding  in  the  fame  tenor.  To  render 
this  refle(2:ion  ftill  more  ferious,  think,  I 
pray  ycu,  on  what  fmall  and  inconfider- 
able  caufes  thofe.  changes  depend,  which 
afFed;  the  fortunes  of  men,  throughout 
their  whole  Uves.  How  foon  is  evil  done  ! 
There  needs  no  great  buftle  or  ftir,  no  long 
preparation  of  events,  to  overturn  wrhat 
feems  moil  fecure,  and  to  blaft  what  ap- 
pears moft  flourifhing.  A  gale  of  wind 
rifes  on  the  ocean  ;  and  the  veflel  which 
carried  our  friends,  or  our  fortunes,  is 
overwhelmed  in  the  deep.  A  fpark  of  a 
candle  falls  by  night  in  fome  neglected 
corner ;  and  the  whole  fubftance  of  fami- 
lies is  confumed  in  flames  before  the 
morning.  A  cafual  blow,  or  a  fudden 
fall,  deranges  fome  of  our  internal  parts ; 
and  the  reft  of  life  is  diftreTs  and  mifery. 
It  is  awful  to  think,  at  the  mercy  of  how 
jnapy  feeming  contingencies  we  perpe- 
15  tually 
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s  E  R  M.   tually  lie,  for  what   we   call  happinefs  in 
this  world, 

In  the  midft,  however,  of  all  thefe  ap- 
parent contingencies,  plans  and  defigns 
for  the  future  are  every  day  formed;  pur- 
fuits  are  undertaken  ;  and  life  proceeds  in 
its  ufual  train.  Fit  and  proper  it  is,  that 
life  fhould  thus  proceed.  For  the  uncer- 
tainty of  to-morrow  was  never  defigned 
by  Providence,  to  deter  us  from  acting  or 
planning  to  day  ;  but  only  to  admonifh 
us,  that  we  ought  to  plan,  and  to  aft,  fober- 
ly  and  wifely. — What  that  wife  and  fober 
conduft  is  which  becomes  us,  what  the 
rules  and  precautions  are,  which,  in  fuch 
a  ftate  as  ours,  refpeft  futurity,  I  now 
proceed  to  fhew.  They  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  following  directions.  Boaft 
not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow ;  Defpair  not  of 
to-morrow  ;  Delay  not  till  to-morrow  what 
is  proper  to  be  done  to-day  ;  Prepare  thy- 
felf for  whatever  to-morrow  may  bring 
forth  ;  Build  thy  hopes  of  happinefs  on 
fomething    more   folid    and    lafting    than 

what 
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produce. 

I.  In  the  words  of  the   text,  Bcqft  not 
thyfelf  of  to-morrow ;    that  is,   never  pre- 
iume  arrogantly  on  futurity  ;    in  the  moft 
fair  and  promifing  ftate  of  fortune,  beware 
of  pride  and  vanity ;     beware  of  refting 
wholly    upon    yourfelves,    and    forgetting 
Him  who  direds  the  changes  of  this  mu- 
table ftate.      If  there   be  any  virtues  which 
the  uncertain  condition  of  the  world  in- 
culcate on  man,  they  are,   afliirediy,   mo- 
deration   and    humility.       Man    was,    for 
this   end,    placed    in  a    world,    where    he 
knows  fo  little  of  what  is  before  him,  that 
he  might  be  imprelTed  with  a  fenfe  of  his 
dependence   on  the   Ruler  of  the  world  ; 
that  he  might  feel  the   importance  of  ac- 
quiring favour  and  protedion  from  Hea- 
ven, by  a  life  of  piety  and   virtue ;    and 
that,  not  knowing  how  foon  his  own  con- 
dition may  be   the  fame  with  that  of  the 
moft  wretched,  he  might  be  prompted  to 
adt  towards  all   his  brethren   the  humane 

Vol.  IV.  C  c      .  and 
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V    -^   If  Providence   beftows  upon  him  at  prefent, 

he  ought  to  receive  with  thankful nefp, 
and  may  enjoy  with  cheerfulnefs.  Though 
commanded  not  to  boaji  hi^felf  of  to-mor- 
row^ the  meaning  of  the  precept  is  not,  that 
he  muft  be  fad  to-day.  Rejoice  he  may 
in  the  day  of  profperity ;  but  certainly, 
Rejoice  iso'ith  tremblings  is  the  infcription 
that  fhould  be  written  on  all  human 
pleafures. 

As  for  them  who,  intoxicated  with  thofe 
pleafures,  become  giddy  and  infolent  j 
who,  flattered  by  the  illufions  of  profpe- 
rity, make  light  of  every  ferious  admoni- 
tion which  the  changes  of  the  v^orld  give 
them,  what  can  I  fay  too  ftrong  to  alarm 
them  of  their  danger  ? — They  have  faid 
to  themfelves.  My  mountain  Jlands  Jlrongy 
andJJjall  never  be  moved.  To-morrow  Jha II 
be  as  this  day^  and  more  abundantly,  IJhall 
'never  fee  adverfily. — Rafh  and  wretched 
men  !  are  you  fenfible  how  impious  fuch 
words  are  \  To  the  world  perhaps  you 
dare  not  utter  them ;   but  they  fpeak  the 

fecret 
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iecret  language  of  your  hearts.  Know,  s  E  R  m, 
you  are  ufurping  upon  Providence;  you 
are  fetting  Heaven  at  defiance ;  you  are 
not  only  preparing  fharper  ftings  for  your- 
felves,  when  the  changes  of  life  fhall  come, 
but  you  are  accelerating  thofe  changes; 
you  are  faft  bringing  ruin  upon  your  own 
heads.  For  God  will  not  fufFer  pride  in 
man  ;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  hath 
fhewn,  how  careful  he  is  to  check  it.  In 
a  thoufand  memorable  inftances,  the  courfe 
of  his  government  has  been  vifibly  pointed 
again  ft  it.  He  Jheisoeth  Jlrcngth  with  hh 
arm^  and  fcattereth  the  p7'oud  In  the  Ima" 
ginations  of  their  hearts.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  every  07ie  that  is  proud  and 
lifted  up  ;  to  humble  the  lofty  looks  of  man^ 
and  to  fain  the  p?"ide  of  all  glory  *.  Som^ 
of  the  minifters  of  divine  difpleafure  are 
commiffioned  to  go  forth ;  and  to  hum- 
ble, without  delay,  the  loafers  of  to-mor- 
rou\ 

*  Luke,!.   15.     Ifaiah,  U.  11.    xxiii.  9, 

c  c  2  ir.  A» 
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SERM.        II.  As  we- are  iwat-tcJ;  .boaft,  fo  neither 
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ar-e  we  to  '^efpair,    of  to-morrow.      The 
fqrmer  adm.otiition  was  dire^ed  to  thofe 
whom  .ptr©j^firity    had     elated  :with   vain 
hopes.     This  is  defigned  for  thofe  whom 
a  more  adverfe  fituation:in  life  has  fiUed 
with  fears  and  alarms  of  what  is  to  come. 
Tlie    reafon    of  both    admonitions    is    the 
fame  ;    thou  knoweji  not  what  a   day  may 
bring  forth.     It  may  bring  forth  fome  un- 
expeded    misfortune  ;    and  therefore  thou 
fhouldft  be  humble  in  profperity.     It  may 
bring   forth    fome   unforefeen  relief;    and 
theretore  thou    Ihouldft   hope    under    dif- 
trefs. — It  is   too   common    with   mankind, 
to  be  totally  engroifed  and  overcome  by 
prefent   event?.      Their  prefent  condition, 
whatever   it   is,   they  are   apt   to   imagine, 
will  never  change;   and  hence  by  prolpe- 
rity  they  are  lifted  up,  and  by  adverlity  are 
dejected  and  broken ;   prone,    in  the   one 
cafe,  to  forget  God,  in  the   other,  to  re- 
pine againft  him.     Whereas,  the  dodtrine, 
which  the  changes  of  the  world  perpetually 

inculcate, 
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fliould   appear  fo  important,  or   lliould   fo   <.1«:^_^ 

afFe6t  and  agitate  our  fpirits,  aS  to  deprive 
us  of  a  calm,  an  equal,  and  a  fleady  mind. 
Man  knoweth  neither  the  good,  nor  the 
evil  which  is  before  him.  In  youv patk?ic5^ 
therefore y  pojfefs  your  fouls  :  trufting  in  the 
day  of  for  row,  that  God  hath  v\oX  forgotten 
to  be  gracious  ',  and  that,  though  ixjcepijig  may 
endure  for  a  nighty  joy  comet  h  to  the  upright 
in  the  morning. 

Diftrefs  not  yourfelves,  then,  with 
anxious  fears  about  to-morrow.  Let  me 
exhort  you  to  difmifs  all  folicitude,  which 
goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudent  pre- 
caution. Anxiety,  when  it  feizes  the 
heart,  is  a  dangerous  dileafe,  produdive 
both  of  much  fm,  and  much  mifery.  It 
acls  as  a  corrofive  of  the  mind.  It  eats 
out  our  prefent  enjoyments,  and  fubfti- 
tutes,  in  their  place,  many  an  acute  pain. 
— The  Wife  Man,  in  the  text,  has  advifed 
us  not  to  boaft  of  to-morroiv ;  and  our  Sa- 
viour has  inftrucled  us  to  take  no  thought 
Cc3  for 
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properly  underftood,   are  entirely   confift- 

ent ;    and  the  great  rule  of  condud;,  re- 
fpe(5ting  futurity,  is  compounded  of  them 
both ;     requiring    us,    neither    arrogantly 
to   prefume    on    to-morrow,    nor    to   be 
anxioufly  and  fearfully  folicitous  about  it. 
^The  morroiv^  fays  our  Sa.viouY,Jha/i  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itfef      We  fhall 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  courfe  moft 
proper  for  us  to  hold,  when  events  have  be- 
gun to  come  forward  in  their  order.    Their 
prefence  often  fuggefts  wifer  counfels,  and 
more  fuccefsful  expedients,  than  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  contrive  at  a  diftance.     By 
excefs  of  folicitude  beforehand,    we   fre- 
quently introduce  that  confufion  of  mind, 
and    that   hurry    and    diforder    of    fpirits, 
which  bring  us  into  the  moft  unfavourable 
ftate    for    judging    foundly. — Wherefore, 
never    indulge     either    anxiety,     or    de-^ 
fpair,    about  futurity.      Affright  not  your- 

•  Mattl).  vi.  33. 
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pate  not  evils,  which  perhaps  may  never 

come      Make  the   beft   which  you  can  of 

this  day,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the 

pradice  of  your  duty ;    and,  having  done 

fo,    leave   to-morrow   to   itfelf.       Siifficicnt 

for  the  day^  when  it  comes,  'will  be  the  evil 

thereof, 

III.  Delay  not  till  to-morrow  any  thing 
which  is  fit  and  proper  to  he  done  to-day. 
Remember  that  thou  art  not  the  lord  of 
to-morrow.  Thou  art  fo  far  from  having 
any  title  to  difpofe  of  it,  that  thou  art  ig- 
norant of  the  moft  material  circumftances 
relating  to  it ;  not  only  of  what  it  fhall 
bring  forth,  but  whether  thou  fhalt  live  to 
fee  it. — Notwithftanding  the  uncontrover- 
tible evidence  of  this  truth,  procraftination 
has,  throughout  every  age,  been  the  ruin 
of  mankind.  Dwelling  amidft  endlefs 
projects  of  what  they  are  hereafter  to  do, 
they  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to  live,  ar> 
to  be  always  about  to  live ;  and  the  fu- 
ture has  ever  been  the  gulph  in  which  the 
C  c  4  prefent 
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SRRM.  prefeni:  is  fwallowed  up  and  loft. — Hence 
arife  many  of  thofe  misfortunes  which  be- 
fal  men  in  their  worldly  concerns.  What 
might  at  prefent  be.  arranged  in  their  cir- 
cumftances  with  advantage,  being  delayed 
to  another  opportunity,  cannot  be  arranged 
at  all.  To-morrow  being  loaded  with  the 
concerns  of  to-day,  in  addition  to  its  own, 
is  clogged  and  embarrafled.  Affairs,  which 
have  been  poftponed,  rnultiply  and  crowd 
upon  one  another ;  till,  at  laft,  they  prove 
fo  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  tlie  pref- 
fure  of  bufmefs  becomes  fo  great,  that  no- 
thing is  left,  but  to  fmk  under  the  burden. 
Of  him,  therefore,  who  indulges  this  linger- 
ing and  delaying  fpirit  in  worldly  matters, 
it  is  eafy  to  prognofticate  that  the  ruin  is 
not  far  off. 

Evils  of  the  fame  kind,  arifing  from  the 
fame  caufe,  overtake  men,  in  their  moral 
and  fpiritual  interefts.  There  are  few, 
but  who  are  fenfible  of  fome  things  in 
their  character  and  behaviour,  which 
ought  to  be  corredl:ed,  and  which,  at  one 
time    or    other,    they    intend    to  corred:;, 

fome 
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to  fubdue ;    fome  bad  habit,    which   they 

purpol'e  to  reform  ;  fome  dangerous  con- 
nexion, which  they  are  refolved  to  break 
off.  But  the  convenient  feafon  for  thefe 
reformations  is  not  yet  come.  Certain 
obftacles  are  in  the  way,  which  they  ex- 
pedl  by  and  by  to  furmount ;  and  there- 
fore they  go  on  in  peace  for  the  prefent, 
in  their  ufual  courfes,  trufting,  at  a  future 
day,  to  begin  their  defigned  improvement. 
In  the  mean  time  the  angel  of  death  de- 
fcends ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  their  diftant 
plans,  executes  his  commiffion,  and  carries 
them  away. — Guard  againft  delufions  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  fatal  to  fo 
many. — Thou  art  now  in  tranquillity,  in 
health,  in  pofTeffion  of  a  calm  mind.  Im- 
prove thefe  advantages,  for  performing  all 
that  becomes  thee,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
Chriftian ;  for  who  can  tell  how  long  thou 
fhalt  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them  ?  New 
alterations  of  fortune  may  be  juft  coming 
forward ;    new   troubles    in   public,    or  in 

private 
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S  E  R  M.  private  life,  about  to  rife ;  new  exigencies 
ready  to  throw  thee  into  fome  condition, 
which  fliall  leave  thee  neither  leifure  nor 
opportunity,  to  execute  any  of  the  good 
purpofes  thou  haft  at  prefent  in  thy  mind. 
Wherefore,  trifle  no  longer  with  what  is 
fo  ferious,  and  what  may  he  fo  critical ; 
but  to-day^  while  it  is  called  to-day^  liften 
to  the  voice  of  God,  and  do  his  works. 
Do  now^  as  the  Wife  Man  advifcvS,  ivith 
thy  might  whatfoever  thy  hand  Jindeth  to 
do ;  for  there  is  no  wor^,  nor  device^  nor 
ivifdom^  in  the  grave  'whither  thou  goejl  *. 
— — Inftead  of  delaying  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  let  me  ex- 
hort you, 

IV.  To  be  every  day  prepared  for  what- 
ever to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  There 
is  a  certain  preparation  for  the  viciffitudes 
of  life,  in  which  the  multitude  are  fufE- 
ciently  bufied ;  providing,  as  they  think, 
againft  whatever  may  happen,  by  increafing 

•  Ecclef.  ix.  10. 
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by  friends,  connexions,  and  worldly  ho- 
nours. But  thefc  bulwarks  which  they 
ered,  are  totally  infufEcient  againft  the 
dreaded  ftorm.  It  is  to  fome  other  quar- 
ter we  muft  look  for  our  defence ;  for 
when  it  is  the  world  itfelf,  whofe  changes 
we  have  reafon  to  dread,  the  world,  and 
the  things  of  it,  cannot  afFord  us  protec- 
tion. The  beft  preparation  for  all  the 
uncertainties  of  futurity  confifts,  in  a  well- 
ordered  mind,  a  good  confcience,  and  a 
cheerful  fubiniflion  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
You  know  not  what  fiiall  be  on  to-mor- 
row. But  there  is  One  who  knows  it  well ; 
for  his  decree  hath  fixed  it.  To  him 
look  up  with  reverence ;  and  lay,  "  ISlot 
*'  my  isDill^  hut  thine  be  done ;  what  thou  ap- 
"  pointeft  is  ever  Wife,  and  juft,  and  good.'* 
Seek  to  fulfil  the  part '  which  he  hath 
afiigned  you ;  to  do  the  things  which 
he  hath  commanded  you  to  do  ;  and  leave 
all  the  reft  to  him.  Whatever  to-morrow 
brings  forth,  let  it  find  you  employed 
m   doing  jujf^y,    kvlng  mcrcy^    and  zvalk- 

ing 
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SERM.    tng  humbly  ivith  your  God '^    and  then  you 
^        '.    fliall  meet  to-morrow  without  fear,  when 
you    meet   it  without    the   upbraidings   of 
guilr. 

If  it  fliall  bring  forth  to  you  any  unex- 
peded  good,  prepare  to  receive  it  with 
gratitude,  temperance,  and  modefty.  If 
it  fliall  bring  forth  evil,  prepare  to  receive 
it  with  manly  fortitude.  Let  no  events 
of  any  kind  derange  your  equanimity,  or 
fhake  your  conftancy.  Gontrad:  your  de- 
fires,  and  moderate  your  hopes.  Expe<51: 
not  more  from  the  world  than  it  is  able  to 
afford  you.  Take  it  for  granted,  that  what 
is  naturally  mutable,  will  one  day  change ; 
that  what  was  deiigned  to  be  tranficnr, 
will  pafs  away. — Look  forward  to  futu- 
rity without  impatience.  Be  not  defirous 
to  know  it.  It  belongs  to  God.  Let  him 
bring  forward  the  events  of  the  world,  in 
his  own  way.  Imagine  that  you  conti- 
nually hear  thofe  words,  which  our  Lord 
once  addreiTed  to  Peter,  when  he  was  in- 
quiring about  what  was  to  happen  to  a 
fellow  difciple,  What  is  that  to  thee  f  Fol- 
low 
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of  future   events,    this  road   of  clear  and 

plain  duty  lies  before  you;    follow  ChrifV, 

and  inquire  no  farther.     Seek  no  crooked 

path,  in  order  to  avoid  impending  dangers.' 

Ttirn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ; 

but  commit  thy  ^ju ay  unto  the  Lord\  triifi  alfo 

in  him,  and  he  JJjall  bring  to  pafs  thedejires 

of  thy  heart. 


V.  Build  your  hopes  of  happinefs  on 
fomewhat  more  folid  and  lafting  than 
what  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  are  likely 
to  produce.  From  what  has  been  faid, 
you  may  clearly  perceive,  that  he  who 
refts  wholly  upon  this  world,  builds  his 
houfe  upon  the  fand.  This  life,  by  means 
of  wifdom  and  virtue,  may  be  rendered  to 
a  good  man,  a  tolerable,  nay  a  comfort- 
able ftatc.  But  he  who  experts  complete 
happinefs  from  it,  will  be  greatly  deceived. 
Adan,  in  iiis  moft  flouridiing  condition, 
were  rnuch  to  be  pitied,  if  he  was  defti- 
tute  of  any  higher  hope.  Rolling  from 
9  change 
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of  his  life,  with  a  dark  and  unknown 
profped  always  before  him  in  futurity, 
what  would  avail  a  few  fhort  interrupted 
gUmpfes  of  happinefs,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  ?  Can  we 
believe,  that  only  for  fuch  a  ftate  as  this, 
man  was  defigned  by  his  great  and  good 
Creator  ? — No  :  Let  us  hlefs  the  God  a?id 
Father  of  our  Lordjefus  Chriji,  ijuho^  accord- 
ing to  his  abundant  mercy ^  hath  begotten  us 
again  into  a  lively  hope,  by  the  refurreSlion  of 
Chrift  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incor^ 
ruptible,  iindcfled^  and  that  fad cth  not  away. 
Here  is  the  Rock  on  which  the  mind,  how- 
ever tofled  by  the  ftorms  of  life,  can  fecurely 
reft.  Here  is  the  objed;  to  which  a  wife 
man  will  bend  his  chief  atrcntion,  that, 
after  having  aQed  his  part  on  earth  with 
fidelity  and  honour,  he  may  be  enabled, 
through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  to  look 
for  a  place  in  the  manfions  of  eternal 
and  untroubled  peace.  This  profpect  is 
the  great  corrective  of  the  prefent  vanity 
13  of 
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of  human  life.  It  "gives  fignificancy  and  serm. 
importance  to  its  moft  tranfitory  fcenes ; 
and,  in  the  midft  of  its  mutability,  difcovers 
one  fixed  point  of  reft.  He  who  is  habi- 
tually influenced  by  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, will  be  able  to  look  without  difmay 
on  the  changes  of  the  world.  He  will 
neither  boafl:  of  to-morrow,  nor  be  afraid 
of  it ;  but  will  pafs  through  the  varieties 
of  life  with  a  manly  and  unbroken  mind  ; 
with  a  noble  fuperiority  to  thofe  fears  and 
expe£tations,  thofe  cares  and  forrows,  which 
agitate  the  multitude. — Such  are  the  native 
efFeds  of  Chriftian  faith  and  hope.  To 
them  alone  it  belongs,  to  furmount  all  the 
difcouragements  to  which  we  are  now  ex- 
pofed  ;  to  render  our  life  comfortable,  and 
our  death  blefled  ;  nay,  to  make  the  day  of 
our  death  better  than  the  day  of  our  birth. 
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On  following  the  Multitude  to  do 
Evil. 


Exodus,  xxiii.  2. 
Thoujhalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil, — 

•  T  N  this  world,  we  are  placed  as  com- 
panions and  afliftants  to  one  another. 
Depending,  for  moft  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  on  mutual  intercourfe  and  aid,  it  was 
neceifary,  that  we  fhould  be  formed  to  de- 
fire  the  company,  and  to  take  pleafure  in 
the  good -will  of  our  fellows.  But  this 
fociability  of  man,  though  eilential  to  his 

prefent 
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prefeht  condition,  has,  like  many  other  SERM. 
good  principles,  been  unhappily  warped 
fiom  its  original  purpofe ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  worlds  has  proved  the 
caufe  of  much  evil.  For,  as  vice  has 
abounded  in  every  age,  it  hath  propa- 
gated itfelf  much  more  eafily  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  this  focial  difpofition.  We  natu- 
rally mould  ourfelves  on  the  pattern  of 
prevailing  manners ;  and  corruption  is 
communicated  from  one  to  another.  By 
mutually  giving,  and  taking,  the  example 
of  fmful  liberties^  licentioulnefs  fpreads 
and  grows  ;  each  juftifies  himfelf  by  his 
neighbour  J  and  the  multitude  of  fmners 
flrengthen  one  another's  hands  to  commit 
iniquity.  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  cuf- 
tom  has  had  more  power  than  reafon. 
Few  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  what- 
is  the  right  path;  the  greater  part  con- 
tent themielves  with  following  that  in 
which  the  multitude  have  gone  before 
them.  No  exhortation,  therefore,  is  more 
neceflary  to  be  frequently  given,  and  to 
be  ferioully  enforced,  than  that  which  we 
Vol.  IV,  D  d  receive 
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S  E  R  M.   receive  from  the  text :  Thou  (halt  not  follow 
a  multitude  to  do  eviL 


To  acquire  a  full  view  of  any  danger 
to  which  we  are  expofed,  is  the  firft  mea- 
fure  to  he  taken  in  order  to  our  fafety. 
Let  us  then  begin  the  fubjed,  with  confi- 
dering  how  much  we  are  in  hazard  of 
being  mifled  into  vice  by  the  general  man- 
ners which  we  behold  around  us. — No 
virtue  is  more  neceflary  to  a  Chriftian, 
but  fcarcely  is  there  any  more  difficult 
to  be  put  in  pradice,  than  that  firmnefs 
of  mind  which  can  enable  a  man  to  main* 
tain  his  principles,  and  to  ftand  his  ground 
againft  the  torrent  of  cuftom,  fafhion,  z.n^ 
example.  Example  has  upon  all  minds 
a  fecret  and  infmuating  influence,  even 
when  we  ourfelves  are  infenfible  of  its  ope- 
ration. We  imperceptibly  Aide  into  fome 
refemblance  of  the  manners  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  have  frequent  intercourfe.  This 
often  ihews  itfelf,  in  the  moft  indifl?erent 
things.  But  the  refemblance  is  ftill  more 
readily  contracted,    when   there  is   fome- 

thing 
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tliinsr  "within  ourfelves,   that  leans  to  the  SERM. 
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fame   fide   which  is  countenanced  by  the  ^  '  ^'  * 

practice  of  others.  We  are  always  glad  to 
find  any  apology  for  indulging  our  inclina- 
tions and  pafFions  ;  and  the  example  of  the 
multitude  tbo  readily  fuggefts  that  apology. 
Even  beiore  corruption  has  made  great 
progrefs  in  our  hearts,  .fometimes  mere 
complaifance  and  good  nature  incline  us  to 
fall  in  with  the  ways  of  others.  Sometimes 
timidity  and  filfe  fhame  prevent  our  differ- 
ing from  them :  Frequently  expectation 
and  intereft  impel  us  ftrongly  to  comply. 
How  great  is  the  danger  we  incur,  when, 
in  times  of  prevailing  vice,  all  thefe  prin- 
ciples of  imitation  and  compliance  unite 
together  againft  our  virtue  ? 

The  world  is  too  juftly  faid  by  fcrip- 
ture,  to  lie  ijt  ivickednefs.  It  is  a  fchool 
wherein  every  vice  is  taught,  and  too  eafily 
learned.  Even  from  our  earlieft  child- 
hood, falfe  fentiments  are  inftilled  into 
our  minds.  We  are  bred  up  in  admira- 
tion of  the  external  fhew  of  life.  We  are 
accuftomed,  as  foon  as  we  can  underftand 
D  d  2  any 
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S  E  R  M.    arty   thine:,    to    hear    riches    and    honours 
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fpoken  of  as  the  chief  goods  of  men,  and 

propofed  to  us  as  the  objeds  to  which  our 
future  purfuits   are   to  be   direded.      We 
fee  the  meafures  of  outward  refpedt  and 
deference  taken  from  thefe  alone.      Reli- 
gion and   virtue  are  recommended  to  us, 
in  a  formal  manner,  by  our  teachers  and 
inilrudlors,    but  all    improvements   of  the 
mind    and    heart    are    vifibly    placed    by 
the    world,    in    an    inferior    rank    to    the 
advantages  of  fortune.     Vices,  that  chance 
to  be  fafhionable,  are  treated  as  flight  fail- 
ings ;  and  coloured  over  in  common  dif- 
courfe,  with  thofe.  foft  and  gentle  names 
which    exprefs    no    condemnation.      We 
enter,  perhaps,   on  the  world,   with  good 
principles,    and   an  averfion  to  downright 
vice.      But   vv?hen,  as  we  advance  in   life, 
we  become    initiated   in    that   myftery   of 
iniquity,  which   is  called,  the  way  of  the 
world ;    when    we    meet  with  deceit  and 
artifice  in  all  ranks  of  men  ;    when  we  be- 
hold iniquity  authorifed   by  great  names, 
and  often  revv'arded  with  fuccefs  and  ad- 
vancement. 
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Tancement,  our  original  good  impreflions  s  E  R  m. 
too  foon  decay.  The  practice  of  the  multi- 
tude renders  vice  familiar  to  our  thoughts  ; 
and  gradually  wears  off  the  abhorrence 
with  which  we  once  beheld  it.  We  begin 
to  think,  that  what  is  fo  very  general,  can- 
not be  highly  criminal.  The  malignity 
of  fin  appears  diminifhed,  by  fo  many 
being  fharers  in  the  reproach  ;  and  inftead 
of  men's  vices  detradling,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  from  our  good  opinion  of  the  men, 
our  attachment  to  the  men  oftener  recon- 
ciles us  to  the  vices  of  which  they  are 
guilty. 

The  countenance  which  fm  receives 
from  the  pradice  of  the  multitude,  not 
only  removes  the  reftraints  which  are  im- 
pofed  by  modefty  and  fhame ;  but,  fuch  is 
the  degeneracy  of  the  world,  the  fhame 
is  too  often  employed  againft  the  caufe  of 
religion  and  virtue.  The  ridicule  of  the 
giddy  and  unthinking  bears  down  the 
convidion  of  the  fober  and  modeft, 
Againft  their  own  belief,  they  appear  to 
adopt  the  notions  of  the  infidel ;  and 
D  d  3  againft 
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SERM.  againft  their  own  choice,  they  join  in  the 
vices  of  the  libertine ;  that  they  may  not 
be  reproached  as  perfons  of  a  narrow 
mind,  and  (till  enflaved  to  the  prejudices 
of  education.  How  much  reafon  is  rhere 
to  believe  that,  merely  from  this  timidity 
of  temper,  many,  whofe  principles  are  on 
the  fide  of  religion  and  virtue,  are  never- 
thelefs  found  walking  in  the  is:ay  of  J  inner s^ 
and  fitting  in  the  chair  of  the  fcornful  P 
Intereft,  too,  often  coincides  with  this 
weaknefs  of  difpofition,  in  tempting  fuch 
perfons  to  follow  the  multitude.  To  fall 
in  with  the  prevailing  tafte,  to  fuit  them- 
felves  to  the  paffions  of  the  great,  or  to 
the  humours  of  the  low,  with  whom  they 
chance  to  be  connected,  appears  the  rea- 
died way  to  rife  in  the  world.  Hence 
they  are  naturally  led  to  relinquilh  the 
firmnefs  of  an  upright  character  for  that 
fupple  and  verfable  turn,  which  accommo- 
dates itfelf  to  the  times,  and  aflumes  what- 
ever   appearance    feems    moft    convenient 

for  intereft. Such  are   the  dangers  to 

which  we  are  expofed,  in  times  of  corrup- 
tion, 
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tion,  oi following  the  multitude  to  do  evil',  SERM. 
dangers  which  require  our  mod  ferious 
attention  and  care,  in  order  to  guard  our- 
felves  agamft  them. — I  proceed  to  lay  fuch 
confiderations  before  you  as  may  b^e  ufeful 
for  that  purpofe. 

In  \\\tjirjl  place,  Let  us  remember  that 
the  multitude  are  very  bad  guides ;  are  fo 
far  from  having  a  title  to  implicit  regard, 
that  he  who  blindly  follows  them,  may  be 
prefumed  to  err.  For  prejudice,  and  paf- 
fion,  are  known  to  fway  the  crowd.  They 
are  ftruck  by  the  outfide  of  things ;  they 
inquire  fuperficially,  admire  falfe  appear- 
ances, and  purfue  falfe  goods.  Their  opi- 
nions are  for  the  moll  part  haftily  form- 
ed, and  of  courfe  are  variable,  floating, 
and  inconfiftent.  In  every  age,  how  fmall 
is  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  .guided 
by  reafon,  and  calm  inquiry  ?  How  few 
do  we  find,  who  have  the  wifdom  to  think 
and  judge  for  themfelves,  and  have  fteadi- 
nefs  to  follow  out  their  own  judgment? 
D  d  4  Igno- 
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s  E  R  M.  Irrnorance,  and  low  education,  darken  the 
views  of  the  vulgar.  Faftiion  and  pre- 
judice, vanity  and  pleafure,  corrupt  the 
fentiments  of  the  great.  The  example  of 
neither  affords  any  ftandard  of  what  is 
right  and  wife.  If  the  philofopher,  when 
employed  in  the  purfuii  of  truth,  finds  it 
fiecefTary  to  difregard  eftabliihtd  preju- 
dices and  popular  opinion,  (hall  we,  in  thp 
more  important  inquiry  after  the  rule  qf 
life,  fubrpit  to  fuch  bhnd  guidance  as  th^ 
pradlice  of  the  many  ;  efteeming  whatever 
they  admire,  and  following  wherever  they 
lead  ?  Be  aflured,  that  he  who  fets  up  the 
general  opinion  as  the  ftandard  of  truth, 
or  the  general  pradice  as  the  meafure  of 
right,  is  likely,  upon  fuch  a  foundation, 
to  build  no  other  fuperftrudture  except 
vice  and  folly. — If  the  pradice  of  the  mul- 
titude be  a  e;ood  pattern  for  our  imitation, 
their  opinions  furely  fhould  be  as  good  a 
rule  for  our  belief.  Upon  this  principle, 
we  muft  exchange  Chriftianity  for  Pagan- 
jfra  or  Mahometanifm,    and  the  light  of 

the 
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the  Reformation  for  the  fuperftitions  of  S  E  R  M, 
Popery  ;  for  thefe  latter  have  ever  had,  and 
ftill  have,  the  numbers  and  the  multitude 
on  their  fide. — Our  Saviour  has  fuffici- 
pntly  charadterifed  the  way  of  the  world, 
w^hen  he  delcribes  the  broad  road  in  which 
the  multitudes  go,  as  the  ropd  'which  leads 
to  deJlruSlion  j  and  the  path  which  leads  to 
happinefs,  as  a  narrow  path^  which  fewer 
find.  From  whi*_h  it  is  an  eafy  inference, 
that  to  have  the  multitude  on  our  fide,  is  ioi 
far  from  affording  any  prefumption  of  ouf 
being  fafe,  that  it  fhould  lead  us  to  fufped: 
that  we  are  holding  the  courle  of  danger. 

In  the  fccond  place,  As  the  practice  of 
the  nmltitude  is  no  argument  of  a  good 
practice,  fo  it  cannot  afford  us  either  jufti- 
fication,  or  fafety,  in  what  is  evil. — It  af- 
fords us,  I  fay,  no  juftification.  Truth 
and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  are  things  of 
immutable  nature.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  grounded  on  that  bafis  of 
eternal  reafon,  which  no  opinions  or  cuf- 
toms  of  mqn  can  affedl  or  alter.  Whether 
I  ^  virtue 
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sERlvr.   virtue  be  efteemed,  or  not,  in  the  world, 
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this  makes  it  neither   more   nor  lefs   efti- 

mable  in  itfelf.  It  carries  always  a  divine 
authority,  which  men  cannot  impair.  It 
fhines  with  an  eflential  luftre,  which 
praife  cannot  brighten,  nor  reproach  tar- 
nifh.  It  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  opi- 
nions of  men ;  but  by  their  opinions  can- 
not be  controlled.  Its  nature  continues 
invariably  the  fame,  though  all  the  mul- 
titude of  fools  fhould  concur  in  endea- 
vouring to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Wa 
Mito  them^  fays  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  that 
call  evil^  good^  and  good^  evil;  that  put 
darkncfs  for  light,  and  light  for  darknefs ; 
that  put  bitter  for  fweet,  and  fweet  for  bit' 
ter. — Their  root  fhall  be  as  rottennefs,  and 
their  bloffom  fjall  go  up  as  dujl ;  becaufe  they 
have  cajl  away  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  Hojls^ 
and  defpifcd  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Ifrael'', 

As   the  pradice  of  the  multitude  fur- 
niflies  no  juftification    to   the   fmner,    fo 

•  Ifaiah,  v.  20,  24. 

neither 
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neither  does  it  afford  him  any  fafety.  Re-  S  E  R  M, 
liglon  is  altogether  a  matter  of  perfonal 
concern.  God  hath  delivered  to  every 
man  the  rule  of  life ;  and  every  man  mufl 
think  and  a£t  for  himfelf;  becaufe  for 
himfelf  he  is  to  anfwer.  If  others  be 
wicked,  it  will  be  the  worfe  for  them ;  but 
it  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  better 
for  us,  if  we  (hall  be  evil  alfo.  Let  vice 
be  ever  fo  prevalent,  it  is  ftill  that  evil 
thing  uvhich  the  Lord  abhorreth ;  and, 
though  hatid  joi?i  in  hand^  the  wicked  ihall 
not  efcape  unpunifhed.  So  far  is  the 
number  of  offenders  from  furnifhing  any 
ground  of  fafety,  that  it  calls  more  loudly 
for  divine  juflice  to  interpofe;  It  is  as 
eafy  for  the  Almighty  arm  to  crufh  a 
whole  guilty  fociety,  as  to  punifh  a  fingle 
individual ;  and  when  the  difobedient  fub- 
jeds  of  God  countenance  and  flrengthen 
one  another  in  licentioufnefs,  by  tranf- 
grefling  in  troops  and  bands,  it  becomes 
high  .time  for  his  government  to  exert 
itfelf,  and  let  its  vengeance  forth. — One 
could  fcarcely  think  that  any  profefTor  of 
1 1  Chriflian 
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SERM.   Chrlflian    faith    would    fancy    to   himfelf 
XIX. 

any  apology  from  the  way  of  the  world, 

when  he  knows  that  the  declared  defign 
of  his  religion  was,  to  diftinguifh'  him 
from  the  world,  which  is  faid  to  lie  in  fin; 
and  that  Chrifl  came  to  call  out  for  him- 
felf a  peculiar  people^  whofe  'character  it 
fliould  be,  not  to  be  cor  formed  to  the  ivorld^ 
but  transformed  by  the  reneiving  of  their 
minds. — So  little,  indeed,  can  the  pradlice 
of  the  world  either  juftify  or  extenuate 
vice,  that  it  deferves  our  ferious  confi- 
dcration^ 

In  the  third  place.  Whether  there  be 
not  feveral  circumftances,  which  peculiarly 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  follow 
the  multitude  in  evil  ?  Do  you  not,  there- 
by, ftrengthen  the  power  of  fin,  and  per- 
petuate the  pernicious  influence  of  bad 
example?  By  ftriking  off  from  the  cor- 
rupted crowd,  you  might  be  eminently 
ufeful.  You  might  animate  and  recover 
many,  whom  wc^akncfs  and  timidity  keep 
under   bondage    to    the    cuftoms    of   the 

world  \ 
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world  ;  whereas,  by  tamely  yielding  to  the    SERM. 
current  of  vice,    you  render  that   current 
ftronger   for   carrying  others   along ;     you 
add  weight  and  ftability  to  the  bad   caufe ; 
you  lend  to  the  multitude  all  the  force  of 
your    example,    for    drawing   others    after 
them,  to  the  commiffion   of  evil. — While 
you  are  thus  acceflbry  to  the  ruin  of  others, 
you    are,     at    the     fame    time,     ftamping 
your  own  character  with   the  fouleft  and 
deeped  imprelnons  of  corruption.     By  fur- 
rendering  your  judgment,  and  your  con- 
fcience,  to  the  multitude,   you  betray   the 
rights,    and  degrade    the  honour,    of  the 
rational  nature.     Nothing  great  or  worthy 
can  be  expeded  of  him,  who,   inftead  of 
confidering    what    is    right    in  itfelf,   .and 
what  part  it  is  fitted  for  one  in  his  flatioa 
to  a6t,  is  only  confidering  whac  the  world 
will  think,  or  fay   of  him;   what  fort  of 
behaviour  will  pafs  with  the  faireft  fliew, 
and  be  moft  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many. 
When  a  man  has  thus  given   up  the   lir 
berty  and  independence  of  his  mind,  we 

can 
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SERM.  can  no  longer  reckon  upon  him  in  any- 
thing. We  cannot  tell  how  far  he  may  be 
carried  in  vice.  There  is  too  much  ground 
to  dread,  that  he  will  lie,  diflemble,  and 
betray  ;  changing  himfelf,  without  fcruple, 
into  every  fhape  that  will  find  favour 
among  thofe  whom  he  feeks  to  gain. — 
While  this  fervility  to  the  world  infers 
bafenefs  towards  men,  it  involves  alfo  the 
higheft  impiety  towards  God.  It  fhews 
that  we  yield  to  the  w^orld  that  reverence 
and  fubmiffion,  which  is  only  due  to  the 
divine  law.  We  treat  the  government  of 
the  Almighty  with  fcorn;  as  if  his  precepts 
deferved  to  be  obeyed,  only  when  they 
fuited  the  caprice  and  the  follies  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  were  entitled  to  no  regard, 
as  foon  as  they  contradided  the  reigning 
cuftoms  and  fafhions  of  the  world. — While 
fuch  condudl  carries  in  it  fo  much  wicked- 
nefs  and  folly,  let  us  obferve, 

•    In  the  j^//;-//^  place.  That  the  moft  excel- 
lent and  honourable  character  which  can 

adorn 
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adorn  a  man  and  a  Chriftian,  is  acquired,   S  E  r  M. 

.  XIX. 

by  refifting  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  caufe  of  God  and  virtue 
againft  a  corrupted  muhitude.  It  will  be 
found  to  hold  in  general,  that  all  thofe, 
who,  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  life,  have 
diftinguifhed  themfeives  for  thinking  pro- 
foundly, and  ading  nobly,  have  defpifed 
popular  prejudices,  and  departed,  in  feveral 
things,  from  the  common  ways  of  the 
world.  On  no  occafion  is  this  more  re- 
quifite  for  true  honour,  than  where  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  concerned.  In  times 
of  prevailing  licentioufnefs,  to  maintain 
unblemifhed  virtue,  and  uncorrupted  in- 
tegrity ;  in  a  public  or  private  caufe,  to 
ftand  firm  by  what  is  fair  and  juft,  amidft 
difcouragements  and  oppofition ;  defpifing 
groundlefs  cenfure  and  reproach  ;  difdain- 
ing  all  compliance  with,  public  manners, 
when  they  are  vicious  and  unlawful ;  and 
never  alhamed  of  the  pundual  difcharge  of 
every  duty  towards  God  and  man; — this 
is  what  Ihews  true  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  and. 
will  force  approbation  even  from  the  dege- 
nerate 
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SERM.   nerate  multitude   themfelves.      "  This   is 
XI  x 

*'  the   man,"    their  confcience  will   oblige 

them  to    acknowledgCj    "  whom    we    are 

"unable  to  bend  to  mean  condefcenfions. 

"  We  fee  it  in  vain  either  to  flatter  or  to 

"  threaten   him ;    he    refls   on   a  principle 

"  within,  which  we  cannot  fhake.     To  this 

"  man  you  may,  on  any  occafion,  fafely 

"  commit   your    caufe.      He    is  incapable 

"  of  betraying   his   truft,  or   deferting  his 

"  friend,  or  denying  his  faith.'*     Thus  his 

right eoufnefs  comes  forth  as  the  lights  and  his 

judgment  as  the  noon-day^ 

It  is,  accordingly,  this  fteady  inflexible 

virtue,  this  regard  to  principle,  fuperior  to 

all  cuftom  and  opinion,  which   peculiarly 

marked   the    characters   of  thofe,    in   any 

age,  who  have  fhone  as  faints  or  heroes ; 

and   has  confecrated  their   memory  to  all 

pofterity.      It    was  this    that    obtained    to 

antient  Enoch  the  mofl:  Angular  tefl:imony 

of  honour  from  Heaven.     He   continued 

to     'walk    ivith    God,     when    the    world 

apofliatifed  from  him.      He  pleafed   God, 

and  was  beloved  of  him  ;    fo  that,  living 

among 
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living  among  fmners,  he  was  tranflated  to   S  E  R  m. 
heaven  without  feeing  death  ;  Tea,  fpeedily 
ijoas  he  taken  away,  lejl  wickednefs  Jhould 
have  altered  his  under/landing,  or  deceit  be- 
guiled his  foul  *.     When  Sodom  could  not 
furnifh  ten  righteous  men  to  fave  it,  Lot 
remained  unfpotted  amidft  the  contagion. 
He   lived  like  an  angel  among  fpirits  of 
darknefs;  and  the  deftroying  flame  was  not 
permitted  to  go  forth,  till  the  good  man 
was  called  away  by  a  heavenly  mefTenger 
from  his  devoted  city.     When  alljiejh  had 
corrupted  their   way  upo?i  the  earth,  then 
lived  Noah,  a  righteous  man,  and  a  preach- 
er of  righteoufnefs.     He  flood  alone,  and 
was  fcoffed    by  the   profane   crew.      But 
they   by   the    deluge    were    fwept    away ; 
while  on   him.   Providence  conferred   the 
immortal  honour,  of  being  the  reftorer  of 
a   better   race,  and   the   father  of  a   new 
world.      Such  examples  as  thefe,  and  fuch 
honours  conferred  by  Godson  them  who 
withfliood    the    multitude   of    evil    doers, 

*  WIfdom  of  Solomon,  iv.  11. 

Vol.  IV.  •  E  e  •  fhould 
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SERM.  fhould   often   be   prefetit    to    our   minds. 

XIX. 

Let  us  oppofe  them   to   the    numbers  of 

low  and  corrupt  examples,  which  we  be- 
hold around  us ;  and  when  we  are  in 
hazard  of  being  fwayed  by  fuch,  let  us 
fortify  our  virtue,  by  thinking  of  thofe 
who,  in  former  times,  fhone  like  ftars  in 
the  midft  of  furrounding  darknefs,  and  are 
now  fhining  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
the  bright nefs  of  the  firmament^  for  ever  and 
ever. — As  our  honour  is  thus  deeply  con- 
cerned in  our  ading  a  ftedfaft  and  virtuous 
part,  let  us  aifo  confider. 

In  the  ffth  place.  How  little,  in  point 
of  intereft,  can  be  gained  by  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  and  how  much  will  cer- 
tainly be  loft,  by  following  them  to  do 
evil.  We  may,  thereby,  render  ourfelves 
more  agreeable  to  fome  with  whom  we 
are  connected  ;  and  by  artful  compliances, 
may  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  proipedl 
of  promoting  our  fortune.  But  thefe  ad- 
vantages, fuch  as  they  are,  remain  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain.     The  wind  of  popular 

opinion 
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opinion   is   ever    (hifdng.      It   will   often  SERRT. 
leave  us  at  a  lofs   what  courfe  to  fteer; 
ilid,  after  all  our  trouble  and   anxiety  to 
catch  the   favourable   gale,   it    may  on  a 
fudden  forfake  us.     For  the  verfatility  of 
charad:er,  the  meannefs  and  inconfiftency 
of  condudl,    into  which   a  dependant   on 
the  multitude  is  betrayed,  frequentlyren- 
der  him,  in  the  end,  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  thofe  whom  he  fought  to  pleafe. 
But  fuppofing  him  fuccefsful  in  his  views, 
no   worldly   advantages,    which   are  pur- 
chafed    by    difhonourable    means,    can   be 
either  folid  or  laftlng.     They  bring  no  ge- 
nuine fatisfadtion  to  a  man,  who  is  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  of  having  given  up   his 
principles  to  ferve  the  world.     As  long  as 
he  cou*ld  be  fatisfied  with  his  own  condudt, 
he  might  bear  up  under  undeferved   dif- 
couragement ;    but  when  he  becomes  def- 
picable  in.  his  own  eyes,   worldly  honours 
lofe  their  luftre^ — What  can  the  multitude 
do  for  you,  after  you  have  followed  them 
in  evil  ?   They  cannot  reftore  to  you  the 
peace  of  an  innocent  mind,  nor  heal  the 
Ee  a  forrows 
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SERM.  forrows  of  a  wounded  fpirlt,  nor  fhicld, 
you  from  the  difpleafure  of  God.  .  They 
can  do  little  to  fupport  you  in  the  hour 
of  afflidion,  and  nothing  to  deliver  your 
fouls  in  the  day  of  death.  Forfaken  and 
difconfolate,  the  world,  for  the  moft  part, 
cafts  off  its  votaries  in  the  end  ;  and  when 
you  compute  the  final  amount,  it  will  prove 
a  very  fmall  confolation,  that,  as  you  have 
had  fharers  in  guilt,  you  {hall  have  compa- 
nions alfo  in  punifhment. 

Look  forward  to  the  iffue  of  things.    The 
multitude  of  men  pofTefs  now,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  diftribution  of  praife  and  cen- 
fure,  of  fuccefs  and  difappointment,  accord- 
ing to  their  caprice.     But  this  confufed  and 
promifcuous  diftribution  is  not  always  to 
fubfift.     The  day  cometh,  when  we -all  are 
to  appear  before  a  more  difcerning  Judge, 
and  a  more  impartial  tribunal.      The  day 
cometh,  when  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  fhall 
defcend  from  heaven  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  to  unveil  every  character,  and  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  bis  laorks. 
At  that  day,  how  fhall  he  lift  up  his  head, 

who 
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who  hath  been  all  his  life  the  flave  of  the   s  E  R  M. 

XiX 
world's  opinion ;    who  hath  moulded   his 

principles,  and  his  pradlice,  folely  to  pleafe 
the  multitude ;  Who  hath  been  ajhamed  of 
his  Saviour  and  his  words ;  and  to  gain  fa- 
vour with  rfien,  hath  apoftatifed  from  the 
native  fentiments  and  dictates  of  his  heart  ? 
— To  fay  all  in  one  word  ;  there  is  a  conteft 
now  between  God  and  the  world.  Thefe 
form  the  oppofite  fides' which  divide  man- 
kind. Confider  well,  to  which  of  thefe  you 
will  choofe  to  adhete,  ''  On  the  one  fide,  lie 
your  allegiance,  your  honour,  and  your  in- 
tereft ;  qnthe  other,  lie  your  gujltand  your 
fhame.  For  the  one,  confcience  and  reafon, 
for  the  other,  paflion  and  inclination,"plead. 
.On  the  one  hand,  are  the  approbation  of 
God,  immortal  honour,  and  divine  rewards ; 
on  the  other, — remember  and  beware, — are 
the  (lings  of  "confcience,  endlefs  punifhment, 
and  endlefs  infamy. 
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Now  unto  the  King  eternal^  immortal^  invl- 
'  fihh^  the  only  wife  God^  be  honour  and 
<   glory ^  for  ev^f  and  ever,     Amen^ 

^  YY^*   T       IS  of  the  higheft  importance'  to  reii- 

i.«.-y.-w        gious  condud,  that  our  minds  be  filled 

with    fuitable    conceptions    of    the    attri* 

•  This  concluding  difcourfe  was  chiefly  intended,  to  be 
a  general  recapitulation  of  inftances  of  the  wifdom  of  Pro- 
vidence, feveral  of  which  have  been  more  fully  illuftrated  in 
other  difcourfes,  contained  in  this,  or  in  fome  of  the  pre- 
ceding volumes. 

butes 
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butes  of  God.  They  are  the  foundations  SERM. 
of  our  reverence  for  him  ;  and  reverence  is 
the  foundation  of  religion.  All  the  di- 
vinfe  perfections  are  interefting  to  man. 
Almighty  power,  in  conjunction  with 
Eternity  and  Omniprefence,  naturally  in- 
fpires  folemn  awe.  Infinite  Goodnefs  re-, 
lieves  the  mind  from  that  oppreflion  which 
Power  alone  would  produce  ;  and,  from 
our  experience  of  prefent  benefits,  and  our 
remembrance  of  the  pad,  creates  love,  gra- 
titude, and  truft.  In  the  middle  between 
thefe,  ftands  the  contemplation  of  divine 
Wifdom,  which  conjoins  impreffions  of 
awe  with  ihofe  of  comfort ;  and  while  it 
humbles  us  into  profound  fubmiffion,  en- 
courages, at  the  fame  time,  our  reliance 
on  that  King  eternal^  Immortal^  and  invifible^ 
who  is  juftly  {tiled  in  the  text,  the  only 
wife  God, 

Among  men,    wifdom  is  a  quality  en- 
tirely different    from    cunning    or    craft. 
It  always  fuppofes   good  and   fair   inten- 
tion in  the  perfon  who  pofTefles  it ;    and 
•£  e  4  imports, 
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S  E  R  M.  imports,  that  laudable  ends  are  purfued  by 
proper  and  juftifiable  means.  In  like  man- 
ner, wifdom  in  the  Supreme  Being  cannot 
be  feparated  from  the  re(9:itude  of  his  nature. 
It  is,  in  him,  an  exertion  of  benevolence ; 
and  imports,  that  the  purpofes  of  juftice 
and  goodnefs  are  carried  on  and  accom- 
pli£hed,  by  means  the  moft  effedlual.  To 
meditate  on  fome  of  thofe  inftances  in  which 
this  divine  wifdom  is  difplayed,  cannot  but 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  impreffions  both 
of  piety,  and  of  virtue. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  natu- 
ral, or  the  moral,  world,  afford  the  moft 
confpicuous  and  ftriking  difplays  of  the 
wifdom  of  God.  Not  one,  nor  many  dif- 
courfes,  nor  indeed  the  ftudy  and  labour  of 
a  whole  life,  were,  in  any  degree,  fufficient 
to  explore  them.  Of  the  proofs  of  wif- 
dom which  the  natural  world  affords,  I 
cannot  attempt  now  to  difcourfe.  Any 
illuftration  of  thefe  would  lead  to  difcuf- 
fions  of  a  fcientific    kind,    which    more 

properly 
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properly  belong  to  the  philoropher ;  and  SERM. 
on  which  philofophy  has  often  employed 
itfelf,  wirh  much  utility  and  honour.  I 
fhall  only  take  notice  that,  in  proportion 
as  human  knowledge  hath  enlarged  its 
fphere  of  refearch  and  difcovery,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  hath  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  ftruck  the  minds  of  all  inqliirers 
and  obfervers,  with  the  higheft  admiration. 
All  nature  is  in  truth  a  fcene  of  wonders. 
In  the  difpofition  of  the  heavenly,  bodies, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  thq  fyRera 
of  the  univerfe;  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
earth ;  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  living 
creatures  that"  fill  it ;  and  in  the  provifion 
made  for  them  all,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil 
the  ends  of  their  being,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine,  whether  power,  wifdom,  or 
goodnefs  be  mofl  confpicuous.  It  belongs 
not  only  to  the  heavens  to  declare  the  glory 
of  God^  and  to  the  frniament  to  f/Dozv  forth 
his  handy-work ',  in  the  fmalleft  and  mod 
jnconfiderable,  as  well  as  in  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  works  of  God,  equal  marks  ap-« 
pear  of  profound  defiga  and  conlummate 

art. 
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SERM.  art.  It  has  been  juftly  faid,  that  there  is 
not  a  vegetable  that  grows,  nor  an  infect 
that  moves,  but  what  is  fufficient  to  con- 
found the  atheift,  and  to  afford  the  candid 
obferver  endlefs  materials  of  devout  ador- 
ation and  praife. 

WiiEN  we  turn  to  the  moral  world, 
the  field  of  admiration  which  opens  to  us 
is  no  lefs  extenfive  and  ftriking.  I  can 
only. mention  a  few  inftances  of  that  ex- 
quifite  wifdom  which  every  where  meets 
us. 

In  the  Jirjl  place,  let  us  attend  to  the 
conftitution  of  human  nature.*  Though  w6 
are  taught  by  revelation,  to  confider  it  as 
now  impaired  by  the  fall,  yet,  as  it  (lands, 
we  behold  the  traces  of  a  noble  ftrudure, 
■  planned  and  executed  with  the  higheft  fkill. 
All  the  powers  and  faculties  beftowed  on 
man  are  fuch,  as  perfectly  fuit  his  condition, 
and  adapt  'him  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
he  was  defigned. — Senfes  were  given  him, 
that  he  might  diftinguifh  what  is  neceffary 
for   the   prefervation   and    welfare  of  his 

body. 
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body.  Now,  .  fuppofe  that  any  one  of  s  E  R  M. 
thofe  fenfes,  the  fight,  for  inftance,  or  the  « — ,r-^ 
hearing,  or  the  touch,  had  been  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  either  more  blunt,  or 
more  acute,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  what  an 
unhappy  change  would  this  have  made 
upon  our  jftate  ?  On  the  one  hand,  greater 
imperfedion  of  the  organs,  would  have 
deprived  ois  of  all  the  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage which  we  now  enjoy  from  fuch 
{)Owers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  exquiiite  fenfibility  in  them,  would 
have  rendered  life  a  burden  to  us.  Our 
fenfes,  inftead  of  being  inlets  to  know- 
ledge and  pleafure,  would  then  have  be- 
come conftant  avenues  to  uneafinefs  and 
pain.  Their  powers,  therefore,  are  fkil- 
fully  adjufted  to  that  meafure  of  ftrength, 
which  allows  them  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  health,  fafety,  and  comfort;  without 
either  falling  fhort  of  this  line  of  ufefulnefs, 
or  improperly,  and  hurtfuUy,  ftretching 
beyond  it. 

In   the    mind,     appetites   and   paffions 
were  placed,  a$  the  moving  powers  of  the 

foul, 
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SERM.  foul,  to  impel  its  adtivity.  But  as  their 
impulfe  required  regulation  and  reftraint, 
reafon  was,  at  the  fame  time,  conferred  as 
the  diredting  power. — Of  all  our  paffions,' 
felf-love,  and  the  defire  of  felf-prefervation, 
were,  with  the  utmoft  propriety,  made  the' 
ftrongeft,  for  a  reafon  which  the  meaneft 
capacity  may  comprehend.  Every  man 
is  moft  immediately  committed  by  Provi- 
dence to  his  own  care  and  charge.  He 
knows  his  own  fituatidn  heft ;  and  has 
more  opportutiities  of  promoting  his  own 
happinefs,  than  he  can  have  of  advan-^ 
cing  the  happinefs  of  any  other  perfoni 
It  was  therefore  fit  and  wife,  that,  by  the 
ftrongeft  inftindt,  he  fhould  be  prompt- 
ed to  attend  to  himfelf. — At  the  fame 
time,  as  no  man  (landing  alone  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  his  own  welfare,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  that,  by  mutual  fympathy  and 
fecial  inftindts,  we  fhould  be  drawn  to 
give  aid  to  one  another.  Here  it  deferves 
our  particular  notice,  that  the  force  of 
thole  focial  inflinds  is,  with  admirable 
propriety,  proportioned  by  Providence  to 
ic  the 
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the  degree  of  their  ufefulnefs  and  import-  S  E  R  M. 
ance  *.  Thus,  that  parental  affedtionj 
which  the  helplefs  ftate  of  infancy  and 
childhood  renders  fo  needful,  is  made  .the 
ftrongeft  of  them  alL  Next,  come  thofe  ties 
of  blood,  which  prompt  mutual  kindnefs 
among  thofe  who  are  intimately  joined  to- 
gether by  brotherhood,  and  other  family 
connexions.  To  thefe  fucceeds  that  va- 
luable inftind:  of  pity,  which  impels  us 
to  affift  the  diftreffed,  wherever  we  behold 
them.  To  take  part  with  others  in  their 
good  fortune  belongs  to  man's  focial  na- 
ture, and  increafes  the  fum  of  happinefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  to  take  part  with  the 
profperous  is  lefs  neceffary  than  to  fym- 
pathife  with  the  unhappy ;  and  therefore 
the  principle  which  prompts  us  to  rejoice 
ivith  them  that  rejoice^  is  made  not  to  be  fo 
flrong,  as  that  which  impels  us  to  weep  with 
them  that  weep. 

But  they  are  not  only  the  laudable  and 
important  parts  of  our  difpoiition,  which 

•  See  Serm.  II.  \'ol.  iii. 

difcover 
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s  E  R  M.   difcover  the  wifdom  of  the  Author  of  ouf 
XX 

frame ;  •  even  our  imperfedions  and  fol- 
lies, are  by  him  rendered  fubfervient 
to  ufeful  ends. — Amidft  thofe  inequalities 
of  condition,  for  inftaqce,  which  the  ftate 
of  human  life  required,  where  it  was 
neceflary  that  fome  fhould  be  rich,  and 
others  poor,  that  fome  fhould  be  eminent 
and  diflinguifhed,  and  others  obfcure  and 
mean,  how  feafonable  is  that  good  opinion 
which  every  one  Entertains  of  himfelf, 
that  felf- complacency  with  which  he  com- 
pares himfelf  to  others ;  and  that  fond 
hope,  which  is  ever  pleafmg  him  with  the 
profped  of  future  pleafures  and  advan- 
tages in  life  ?  Without  thofe  'flattering  fen- 
fations,  vain  as  they  often  are,  how  totally 
infupportable  wpuld  this  world  become,  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Whereas,  by 
means  of  them,  Providence  hath  contrived 
to  balance,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  inequa- 
lities of  condition  among  mankind.  It  hath 
contrived  to  diffufe  pleafure  through  all 
ranks;  and  to  bring  the  high  and  the 
low   nearer   to  a   level   with    each   other, 

than 
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than  might  at  firft  be  fuppofed.     It  hath   ^^y^^* 
fmoothed     the      moft    rugged     trads     of 
human     life ;     and     hath      gilded      with 
rays   of    borrowed    light   its   moft  dreary 
fcenes. 

One  inftance  of  Divine  wifdom,  in 
framing  our  nature,  is  fo  remarkable  as 
to  demand  particular  attention ;  that  is, 
the  meafure  according  to  which,  God  hath 
difpcnfed  knowledge  and  ignorance  to 
man.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  complain,  than  of  our  nar- 
row and  confined  views  of  nature,  and  of 
Providence,  and  of  all  things  around  us  : 
And  yet  upon  examination,  it  will  be 
found,  that  our  views  extend,  on  every 
fide,  juft  as  far  as  they  ought;  and  that, 
to  fee  and  know  more  than  is  allowed  us, 
inftead  of  bringing  any  advantage,  would 

produce  certain  mifery  *. We  pry,  for 

inftance,  with  impatient  curiofity,  into 
future  events.  Happily  for  us,  they  are 
veiled  and  covered  up ;    and  one  peep  be- 

•  See  Scrm.  IV.  Vol.  i.  and  Serm.  IX.  Vol.  vr. 

I  hind 
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SERM.   hind  that  veil,  were  it  permitted,    would 


XX. 


be  fufficient  to  poiloii  the  whole  comfort 
of  our  days,  by  the  anticipation  of  forrows 
to  come. — In  Uke  manner,  we  often  wifli 
with  eagernefs  to  penetrate  into  the  fecrets 
of  nature,  to  look  into  the  invifible  world, 
and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
deftiny  of  man.  Our  wifh  is  denied ; 
we  are  environed  on  all  hands  with  myf- 
tery ;  and  that  myftery  is  our  happinefs. 
For  were  thofe  great  invifible  objedls  fully 
difclofed,  the  fight  of  them  would  con-' 
found  and  overwhelm  us.  It  would 
either  totally  derange  our  feeble  faculties, 
or  would  engrofs  our  attention  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  lay  us  afide  from  the  bufi-' 
nefs  and  eoncerns  of  this  world.  It  would 
have  the  fame  efFed,  as  if  we  were  carried 
away  from  the  earth,  and  mingled  among 
the  inhabitants  of  feme  other  planet. — 
The  knowledge  that  is  allowed  to  us,  was 
deiigned  to  fit  us  for  ading  our  part  in 
our  prefent  ftate.  At  the  exadt  point, 
therefore,  where  ufefulnefs  ends,  know- 
ledge   flops,    and    ignorance   commences. 

Light 
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Xiight  ftiines  upoQ  us,  as  long  as  it  ierves   SERM. 

to  guide  our  path ;  but  forfakes  us,  as  foon    >^ ^  '  ^ 

as  it  becomes  noxious  to  the  eye ;  and 
falutary  darknefs  is  appointed  to  clofe  the 
fcene. — Thoughtlefs  and  ftupid  muft  th^t 
man  be,-,  who,  in  all  this  furniture  of 
the  human  mind,  in  this  exadi  adjuft- 
ment  of  its  feveral  powers  to  the  great 
piirpofes  of  life,  difcerns  not  the  hand 
of  adorable  Wifdom,  as  well  as  of  infinite 
Goodnefs. 

In  the  fecond  place,  Let  us  contemplate 
the  fame  wifdom  as  exhibiting  itfelf  to 
us  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
We  are  informed  by  revelation,  that  this 
life  is  defjgned  by  Providence  to  be  an 
introductory  part  of  exiftence  to  intelligent 
beings;  a  ftate  of  education  and  difci* 
pline,  where  creatures  fallen  from  their 
original  rank,  may  gradually  recover  their 
reditude  and  virtue.  Under  this  view, 
which  is  in  itfelf  perfedly  confonant  to 
all  that  reafon  difcovcrs,  we  fhall  find  the 
general  courfe  of  humaa  affairs,  confufed 

VoL.JV.  Ff  as 
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S  E  R  M.  as  it  may  fometimes  appear,  to  have  beea 
ordered    with   exquifite   wifdom. — It   was 
neceflary  to     fuch    a   ftate,    that   all   the 
a6live  powers  of  man  fhould  be  brought 
forth  into  exercife,    and    completely  tried. 
It   became   proper,    therefore,    that   there 
fliould  be  a  mixture  of  characters  in  the 
world ;    and  that   men    fhould    be  fhewn 
in  a  variety  of  fituations*.     Hence    that 
diverfity  of  tempers  and  difpofitions  which 
are   found    in    fociety ;    thofe   inequalities 
in  rank  and  ftation,  which  we  fee  taking 
place ;    and    thofe    different     talents    and 
inclinations  which  prompt  men  to  different 
purfuits.     By  thefe   means,    every  depart- 
ment in  fociety  is  filled    up ;    and    every 
man  has  fome  fphere   prepared  for    him, 
in  which  he  can  ad.     He  is  brought  forth 
as    on   a   bufy  ftage,    where  opportunity 
is  given  for  his  charadler  to  difplay  itfelf 
fully. — His  life  is,    with   great    propriety, 
varied    by  interchanges  of  profperity  and 
adverfity.     Always  profperous,   he   woi^lU 

•  See  Serm.  IV.  Vol,  Iv. 

\  13  become 
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become  diflipated,  indolent,  and  giddy :  S  E  R  M. 
Always  afflicted,  he  would  be  fretful,  de- 
jed:ed,  and  fulien.  There  are  few  perfons, 
therefore,  or  none,  whofe  lot  fhares  not 
of  both  thefe  dates ;  in  order  that  every 
difpofition  of  the  heart  may  be  explored 
and  every  mean  of  improvement  afforded. 
—As  man  is  ultimately  defigned  tor  a 
higher  ftate  of  exiftence  than  the  prefent, 
it  was  not  proper  that  this  world  fhould 
prove  a  paradife  to  him,  or  fhould 
afford  him  that  complete  fatisfadion  which 
he  inceflantly  purfues.  Difappointments, 
therefore,  are  often  made  to  blaft  his 
hopes  ;  and  even  while  the  comforts  of 
life  lafl,  they  are  always  mixed  with  fome 
troubles ;  in  order  that  an  exceflive 
attachment  to  this  world  may  gradually 
be  loofened.  The  courfe  of  things  is 
evidently  fo  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
occurrences  fhall  be  always  happening, 
to  bring  down  the  moft  profperous  to  a 
level  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and  to 
raife  up  in  thefr  turn,  the  low  and  the 
diftrefled. 

Ff2  In 
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SE  R  M.       In  the  midft  of  thofe  viciflitudes,  which 
are  fo   obvioufly  conducive    to   improve- 
ment, both  wifdom  and  goodnefs  required, 
that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world 
fhould  be  feen  to  proted:  the  interefts,   and 
favour   the   fide    of    virtue.     But   in  the 
degree  of  .evidence,  with  which  this  was 
to  be  fliewn,  it  was  no  kls  requifite,  that 
a  proper  temperament  fhoul J  be  obferved. 
Had   virtue    been    always    completely  re- 
warded,-, and  made  happy  on  earth,   men 
would  •  no  longer:  have  had   a  motive  for 
afpiring  to  a  'more  blefTed  ftate.     In  the 
cafe   of    every  crime,    had    divine  juftice 
'  interpofed  .  to  bring   complete    punifhment 
-on  the  head  of  the  criminal;  or  had  all 
the  felicity  which  is  prepared  for  the  juft 
in  a  future  world,  and  all  the  mifery  which 
there  awaits  the  wicked,  been  already  dis- 
played to  the  view,  and  rendered  fenfible 
•to  the  feelings  of  men,  there  would  have 
been    an    end   of  that   ilate   of  trial,    for 
which  our  whole  condition  on  earth  was 
intended.     It  was  neceflary,  therefore,  that, 
nt  prefent,    we  ihould  fie  through  a  glafs 
3  darkly. 
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darkly.  A  certain  degree  of  myftery  and  serm. 
obfcurity  was,  with  perfect  wifdom,  left 
on  the  condud  of  the  Almighty*. — But, 
amidft  that  obfcurity;  fufficient  encourage- 
ment and  fupport  is  in  the  mean  time 
given  to  virtue  ;  fufficient  ground  is  afford- 
ed for  the  full  belief,  that  it  is  what  the 
Deity  loves,  and  will  finally  reward.  His 
approbation  of  it  is  fignified  to  every  man 
by  the  voice  of  confcience.  Inward  fatif- 
faction  and  peace  are  made  always  to 
belong  to  it;  and  general  efteem  and 
honour  for  the  moft  part  to  attend  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wicked,  in  no  fitua- 
tion  of  life,  are  allowed  to  be  truly  happy. 
Their  vices  and  their  paffions  are  made 
to  trouble  their  profperity ;  and  their 
punifhment  to  grow  out  of  their  crimes. 
Let  any  one  attentively  recoiled:  the  ma- 
terial incidents  of  his  life ;  and  he  will, 
for  the  moft  part,  be .  able  to  trace  the 
chief    misfortunes     which     have    befallen 

•  3ee  Serm.  IV.  Vol.  i. 

F  f  3  him, 
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s  E  R  M.  him,  to  fome  guilt  he  has  contra£ted,  or 
fome  folly  he  has  committed*.  Such 
is  the  profound  wifdom  with  which  Pro- 
vidence conduds  its  counfels,  that  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  to  interpofc, 
men  are  made  to  reap  from  their  adions, 
the  fruits  which  they  had  deferved  ;  their 
iniquities  to  correSf  them^  and  their  back" 
Jlidings  to  reprove  them ;  and  while  they 
fuffer,  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
juftice  of  their  punifliment. — Thefe  are 
not  matters  of  rare  or  occafional  obferva- 
lion ;  but  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
texture  of  human  affairs.  They  difcover 
a  regular  plan,  a  formed  fyftem,  according 
to  which  the  whole  train  of  Povidence 
proceeds ;  and  which  manifefts  to  every 
ferious  obferver  the  confummate  wifdom 
of  its  Author. — As  thus  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  divine  wifdom 
fo  remarkably  appears,  I  muft  obferve, 

•  Sec  Serm.  XIII.  Vol.  ir. 
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In  the  third  place,  That  in  the  redemp-  s  E  R  m. 
tion  of  the  world,    and  in  the  ccconomy 
of  grace,  it  fhines  no  lefs  confpicuoufly. 
The  fubjedt  which  opens  to  us  here  is  too 
extenfive  to  be  fully  illuftrated  at  prefent ; 
but  the  great  lines  of  it  are  obvious  *.— 
In  carrying   on  a  plan,  by  which  forgive- 
nefs  was  to  be  difpenfed  to  an  offending 
race,   wifdom   required  that  the  authority 
of  the  legiflator  fhould  be  fully  preferved, 
and     no    fuch    relaxation     be     introduced 
into   government,    as  might   give   licence 
or  encouragement  to  offenders.     Accord- 
ingly,   the    moft  admirable  provifion    was 
made  for  thefe  important  purpofes  by  the 
interpofition   of  the  Son  of  God  fuffe ring 
and     dying   for   fmners.      The   fovereign 
awe  of  juftice  is   maintained,    while  jus- 
tice is  tempered   with   mercy.      Men    arc 
bound  to  righteoufnefs,  under  the  higheft 
fandions  5    and    ample   fecurity  and    con- 
folation  are,  at  the  fame  time,  afforded  to 

*  See  Serm.  V,  Vol.  i.— Serm.  V.  Vol.  ii.—Serra.  XV. 
Vol.  iii.— Serm.  V.  Vol.  iv. 
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S  E  R  M.   tke   penitent.      By  the   inftru6tions,    and 
example,    of  their  Saviour,    they  are  in- 
ftruded    in    their   duty ;     and    through    a 
Mediator   and    Interceflbr,    they  are   en- 
couraged to  offer  their  worfhip  and  prayers 
to  the  Almighty.     They  are  affured  that, 
in   whatever   is   too   arduous   for    human 
nature   to 'perform,    they  fhall  be  affifted 
by  a   divine    fpirit ;    and  under  all   trials 
^nd  difficulties,  they  are  fupported   by  the 
exprefs  proraife  of  that  eternal  life,  which 
is  brought  to  light   by  the   gofpel.— It  is 
iiot  poffible  for  the  underftanding  to  con- 
ceive  any  method   of   falvation,    planned 
with,  more   goodnefs   and    executed   with 
more  wifdom,  than  what  is  fhewn  in  the 
gofpel    of    Chrift.      The    confideration    of 
this  conftitution  alone,    gives  us  full  rea- 
fon   to  join  in   that    exclamation   of    the 
Apoftle :   0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  'wifdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  !  How 
unfearchahle   are    his  judgmetits^    and    his 
nvays  paf  finding  out  */ 

/     . , 

'    ' '    '  ^  Rpili.  ij.  33. 
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From  this  fhort  furvey  which  we  have   s  E  R  M. 
taken  of  Divine    wifdom,    as   difcovering   ■     -^  '  r 
itfelf,    in    the    whole   complex   frame    of 
the  moral   world  ;    in  the  conftitution  of 
human    nature;    in    the    government    of 
human  affairs  ;  and  in  the  redemption  of 
the  human  race ;   we  cannot  but  perceive 
how   much   reafon   we   have  to  proftrate 
ourfelves  before  God,  and  with  all  humi- 
lity   to    worfhip    and    adore. — When,  we 
view  that  immenfe  ftruQure   of  the  uni* 
verfe  in  which  we  dwell ;  when  we  think 
of  Him,    whofe  wifdom  has  planned  the 
whole  fyftem  of  being.;  whofe  mind  com- 
prehends, whofe  counfels  dired:,  the  whole 
courfe  of  events,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end   of    time;     by    whom    nothing   is    fo 
inconfiderable  as  to   be  overlooked,  or   fo 
tranfient  as  to  be  forgotten;     who  attends 
to  the  concerns  of  the  poor  man  in  his 
cottage,  while  he  is  fleering  the  fun  and 
the    moon    in    their    courfe   through   the 
heavens ;     into     what     aftonifiiment     and 
felf-annihilation  do  we  fail !     Before  him 
;ill  our   boafted    knowledge   is   ignorance, 

and 
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SERM.  and  bur  wifdom  is  folly.     Wherever  we 

XX.  . 

call  our  eyes  on  his  works  and  ways,   we 

find  all  things  adjufted  in  number^  weighty 
and  meafure ;    and   after   all  that   we  caa 
furvery,  Lo!     thefe  are  but  a  part  of  his 
ways  ;  and  boiv  fmall  a  portion  is  beard  of 
htm  I 

It  is  the  power  of  God,  which  produces 
among  the  multitude  of  men  any  impref- 
fions  of  religion.  When  thunder  roars 
in  the  heavens,  or  an  earthquake  fhakes 
the  ground,  they  are  ftruck  with  awe,  and 
difpofed  to  worihip  an  invifible  power* 
But  fuch  impreffions  of  Deity  are  occa- 
fional  and  tranfitory.  The  lafting  reve- 
rence of  a  Supreme  Being  arifes,  in  a  well- 
informed  mind,  from  the  difplay  of  that 
infinite  wifdom  which  all  the  univerfe 
prefents.  Its  operations  are  conftantly, 
though  filently,  going  on  around  us« 
We  may  view  it  in  the  peaceful  and 
fedate  ftate  of  the  univerfe,  as  well  as  in 
its  greateft  commotions ;  we  behold  it  in 
every  infeifl  that  moves  on  the  ground, 
It  the  fame  time  that  we  admire  it  in  the 

revolutions 
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revolutions  of  the  celeftlal  bodiCvS.  Happy  s  E  R  M. 
for  us  if  the  contemplation  fliall  nou- 
rifli  that  temper  of  habitual  devotion, 
which  fo  well  becomes  dependent  beings, 
and  is  fo  intimately  conneded  with  all 
virtue  * ! 

But  the  chief  effect  that  ought  to  be 
produced  by  meditation  on  the  divine 
wifdom,  is  perfect  refignation  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  univerfe,  and  entire  truft 
in  his  adminiftration.  Our  private  mif- 
fortunes  and  difappointments  are  too  often 
the  fubjed  of  querulous  complaints,  and 
even  of  unjuft  fufpicions  of  Providence. 
But  when  in  the  whole  natural  and  mo- 
ral world,  we  behold  an  arrangement  of 
|:hings  which  plainly  difcovers  the  moft 
confummate  wifdom,  can  we  believe,  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  petty  concerns, 
this  wifdom  is  dormant  and  negle(Slful? 
How  much  more  reafon  is  there  to  think, 
that  our  ignorance  of  the  divine  plans 
jnifleads  our    judgment,     than    ihsx    the 

f  See  Serm.  XIX.  Vol.  iii. 
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SEFLM.  wifdom    of    the   Almighty  has    erred    in 

direding    our    private    affairs? Divine 

wifdom,  as  I  obferved  in  the  beginning, 
is  an  exertion  of  divine  benevolence.  It 
has,  it  can  have,  no  other  fcope  than  to 
accomplifli  the  heft  ends  by  the  moft 
proper  means.  Let  the  wifdom  there- 
fore, and  the  goodnefs,  of  the  Deity,  be 
ever  conjoined  in  our  idea.  Let  every 
new  difcovery  of  divine  wifdom,  be  a 
new  ground  of  hope,  of  joy,  and  of 
cordial  fubmiflion,  to  every  virtuous  man. 
Let  him  be  thankful  that  he  lives  in  a 
world,  where  nothing  happens  to  him  by 
chance,  or  at  random ;  but  where  a  great, 
a  wife,  and  beneficent  Mind  continually 
fuperintends  every  event. 

Under  the  faith  of  this  great  principle 
of  religion,  let  us  proceed  in  the  courfe 
of  our  duty,  with  ftedfafl  and  undif- 
mayed  mind.  Let  us  retain  faithful  alle- 
giance to  our  Creator  and  our  Redeemer  ; 
and  then  we  may  always  hope  the  beft ; 
and  cajl  our  care  upon  him  who  careth  for 
7is,     Wait  on  the  Lord  y  be  of  good  courage^ 

and 
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and  He  Jhall  jlrengthen  your  heart,  Al-  S  E  R  M. 
though  thoufayejl^  thou  cafi/i  not  fee  him^  yet 
judgment  is  before  him ;  therefore  trujl  thou 
in  him. —Let  us  begin  every  undertak- 
ing with  humble  dependance  on  hi^  af- 
fiftance  for  enabling  us  to  profecute  it  to 
the  end.  When  our  undertakings  are 
finifhed,  and  the  clofe  of  life  approaches, 
with  praife  to  him  let  us  conclude  all  our 
labours. 

Unto  the  King  eternal^  immortal^  inviftble^ 
the  only  wife  God^  be  honour  and  glory  for 
ever  and  ever,    Amen, 
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SERMON     XXL 

The  Compassion  and  Beneficence  of 
the  Deity. 

[Preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Eftabliftied  Church  of  Scotland, 
zoth  May  1796.] 


Jeremiah,  xlix.  ii. 


Leave  thyfatherlefs  children;  I  will prefervt 
them  alive  \  and  let  thy  widows  truft  in  me, 

s  E  R  M.  "^T  O  fubje^k  is  more    open   to   generaJ 
^^^*  obfervation,    or  more  confirmed   by 

manifold  experience,  than  the  goodnefs 
of  God.  The  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
▼erfe  in  which  we  dwell  prefents  it  per- 
petually to  our  view.  Amidft  the  vaft 
extent  of  creation,  we  difcover  no  in- 
ftance  of  mere  pomp,  or  ufelefs  grandeur,, 
ti  but 
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but  behold  every  thing  contributing  to  serm. 
the  general  good,  and  rendered  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  welfare  of  the  rational  or  fen-^ 
fible  world.  In  the  adminiftration  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  fame  principle  of  beneficence 
is  confpicuous.  The  feafons  are  made 
regularly  to  return,  and  the  earth  to  flou-^ 
rifli;  fupply  is  bountifully  provided  for 
the  wants  of  all  creatures ;  and  nuinber- 
lefs  comforts  are  prepared  to  fweeten 
human  life.  Moft  juftly  is  he  who  hath 
eftabliQied,  and  who  upholds,  this  ad- 
mirable order  of  things,  to  be  efteemed 
the  Father  of  mercies:  and,  accordingly, 
in  this  view,  he  is  often  celebrated  in 
fcripture.  The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodnefs 
of  the  Lord,  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.  His  mercy  is  great  unto  the 
heavens;  and  it  endureth  for  ever. 

It  appears  worthy  of  particular  obfer- 
vation  that  there  is  one  light,  in  which 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other,  the 
goodnefs  of  God  is  prefented  to  us  in  the 
facred  writings,  namely,  the  light  of  com- 
paffion  to  the  diftrefles  of  mankind.  Moft 
G  g  2  of 
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^  vvr^*  ^^  ^^  fituatlons  are  mentioned  in  which 
■  -^-  J  men  are  confidered  as  moft  forlorn ;  and 
in  feme  paffage  of  fcripture,  God  is  re* 
prefented  as  interefting  himfelf,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  for  thofe  who  are  in  fuch 
fituatlons.  Particular  emphafis  is  always 
laid  upon  this  circumftance,  in  the  gene- 
ral views  which  are  given  of  his  goodnefs. 
He  is  the  Hearer  of  prayer^  mito  whom 
all  Jlejh  Jh all  come.  But  he  is  defcribed 
as  liftening  with  particular  attention  to 
the  cry  of  the  poor;  and  regarding  the 
prayer  of  the  dejiitttte :  He  will  prepare 
their  hearty  and  caufe  his  ear  to  hear.  All 
creatures  are  the  objeds  of  his  providen- 
tial care.  But  the  widow  and  the  father-- 
lefsy  the  bowed  down  and  the  broken  in  hearty 
are  particularly  attended  to,  and  commi- 
ferated  by  him.  The  Lord  executeth  judge^ 
ment  for  the  opprejjed ;  the  Lord  preferv- 
eth  the  f  ranger ;  he  loofdh  the  prfoner, 
and  givcth  food  to  the  hungry.  He  hath 
not  defpifcd  nor  abhorred  the  ajjlidlion  of  the 
OjffliSfed;  nor  hides  he  bis  face  from  them, 

but 
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but  hears  when  they  cry   unto  him^.     In    SERM« 

XXI. 
ihorf,  when  we  are  deprived  of  all  hu- 
man coniblation  and  aid,  the  Almighty 
is  reprefented  as  then  mod  acceflibie  to 
our  prayers,  and  moft  difpofed  to  help  and 
relieve  us. 

The  words  which  I  have  diofen  for 
the  text  afFord  a  very  amiable  view  of 
that  compaflion  which  fcripture  fo  often 
afcribes  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  con- 
text in  which  they  Hand  contains  much 
dark  and  myfterious  prophecy  relating 
to  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ju- 
dea,  but  leads  to  no  particular  illuftration 
of  the  text.  The  words  of  it,  taken  by 
themfelves,  are  plainly  to  be  underftood 
as  fpoken  by  God  to  an  aged  parent,  who 
in  the  view  of  approaching  diflblution,  is 
anxious  about  the  future  condition  of  his 
family  in  the  world  ;  and  they  prefent  a 
moft  afFeding  difplay  of  God's  compaf- 
fionate  regard  to  the  children  of  thofe 
who  have   been  his   faithful   fervants   on 

*Pf.  cli.  17.;    X.  17.J   Ixviii.  5.;    Ixix,  33.  j  cxlvi.  7.  ; 
xxli.  Z4.  &c,  &c, 
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^ERM.   earth.       Leave    thy  fatherlefs    children;    1 
will  preferve  them  alive ;   and  let  thy  wi" 

dows  trujl  in   me, It   will  be  worthy 

of  our  attention  at  prefent,  to  enquire 
into  the  reafons  why  the  Almighty  Is 
pleafed  to  reprefent  himfelf  fo  often  to  us 
under  this  view ;  not  only  as  the  juft  and 
good  Ruler  of  the  univerfe,  which  is  the 
firft  and  leading  idea  we  naturally  form 
of  him,  but  as  the  Patron  and  Friend  of 
the  diftrefled  part  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  are  two 
very  important  purpofes  which  fuch  difco- 
veries  of  the  divine  nature  ferve.  Firft, 
they  furnifh  particular  ground  for  truft: 
in  God,  amidft  all  the  vici/fitudes  of  hu- 
man life ;  and  next,  they  exhibit  the  pat- 
tern of  that  difpofition,  which  we  ought, 
in  our  meafure,  humbly  to  follow  and 
imitate. 

I.  The  difcoveries  of  divine  compaflion 
were  purpofely  intended  to  furnifh  to  us 
particular  ground  for  truft  in  God,  amidft 
all  the  viciflitudes  of  human  life.  Man, 
during  his  abode  on  earth,  is  expofed  to 

various 
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various  diftreffes.  Even  in  his  moft  flou-  ^  |^^' 
rifliing  ftate,  his  condition  is  extremely 
precarious.  Profperous  as  he  may  at  one 
time  feem  to  be,  he  cannot  tell  how  foon, 
by  fome  unforefeen  viciflitude,  he  may 
be  humbled  to  the  duft ;  and  ftill  lefs  can 
he  tell  what  may  in  future  befal  his  chil- 
dren, to  whofe  fortunes  he  often  looks 
with  anxious  folicitude.  In  the  moments 
"when  his  mind  is  oppreiTed,  either  by 
the  immediate  feeling  of  forrows  or  by 
the  dread  of  impending  evils,  it  is  natu- 
ral for  him  to  fly  to  that  Supreme  Being, 
under  whofe  diredion  all  human  events 
are  placed,  and  earneftly  to  implore  pro- 

tedion  from  him. But  though  he  hold 

the  belief  that  juftice  and  goodnefs  are 
ever  to  be  found  at  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, yet,  even  there,  particular  dif- 
couragements  meet  him.  For  that  Su- 
preme Being  to  whom  he  looks  up  is  a 
great  and  an  awful  Being.  His  nature  is, 
to  us,  unknown.  He  dwells  in  the  fecret 
place  of  Eternity ;  and  is  furrounded  with 
clouds  and  darknefs.  We  hear  his  tre- 
G  g  4  mendous 
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^\^T^'  '^^^^^o^s  voice  in  the  thunder;  and  in 
every  commotion  of  the  elements  we  be- 
hold the  irrefiftible  hand  of  his  power.  A 
nature  fo  infinitely  fuperior  to  our  own 
cannot  be  looked  up  to  without  fome  mea- 
fure  of  difinay.  It  is  overwhelming  to 
the  timid  apprehenfion  of  the  diftrefled. 
It  is  contemplated  with  that  awful  and 
myfterious  reverence  which  overpowers 
confidence  and  truft. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that,  in  condefcen- 
fion  to  human  weaknefs,  God  has  been 
pleafed  fo  often  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  ac- 
tuated by  a  principle  of  compaffion  and 
pity.  This  gives  a  fhade  and  foften- 
ing  to  the  awful  greatnefs  of  the  Divinity. 
It  brings  down  his  goodnefs  to  the  level 
of  our  conception,  and  fits  it  to  be  the 
objed:  of  our  truft.  Compaffion  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  all  feel  and  know.  We 
Icnow  that  it  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  be- 
nevolent inftinds  in  our  nature,  and  that 
it  tends  diredly  to  intereft  us  in  behalf  of 
thofe  who  need  our  aid.  We  are  taught 
to  belieye  that  a  fimilar  attribute  belongs 

to 
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that  fpecies  of  goodnefs  which  we  are  beft  ^  '.^ 
acquainted  with,  and  which  we  can  moft 
rely  upon,  we  may  be  trained  both  to 
love  our  almighty  Benefador,  and  as  long 
as  we  are  in  the  pra£lice  of  our  duty,  to 
truft  to  his  protedion,  amidft  every  dif- 
trefs.  When  we  hear  fuch  a  voice  of  ten- 
dernefs,  as  that  which  my  text  utters,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Almighty,  our  hearts  are 
comforted.  Diftruft  and  difmay  are  re- 
moved. We  are  no  longer  opprefled  by 
his  greatnefs.  We  can  draw  near  to  him 
as  to  a  Father  in  heaven,  before  whom  we 
can,  with  humble  confidence,  pour  out  our 
forrows;  and  can  truft  that,  though  all 
our  earthly  friends  fhould  negled  us,  our 
prayers  will  attradt  his  compaffionate  re- 
gard. 

Gompaflion  to  the  unfortunate,  as  it  is 
exerted  among  men,  is  indeed  accompa- 
nied with  certain  difturbed  and  painful 
feelings,  arifmg  from  fympathy  with  thofe 
\Yhom  we  pity.  But  every  fuch  feeling 
we  n^uft  remove  from  our  thoughts,  when 

we 
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^  V  ?r^'  w^  afcribe  an  affection  of  this  nature  to 
the  Deity.  It  is  true,  that,  in  fcripture 
language,  the  divine  compaffion  is  fome- 
times  figured  by  ftrong  allufions  to  the 
relenting  flruggles  and  paflionate  meltings 
of  the  human  heart.  But  we  eafily  per- 
ceive that  fuch  reprefentations  are  to  be 
underftood  with  the  allowances  which  fi- 
gurative language  requires.  All  that  is 
amiable  in  compaffion  belongs  to  God; 
but  all  that  is  imperfedb  in  it  mufl  be  left 
to  man.  In  the  Supreme  Being  there  can 
be  no  perturbation  or  uneafinefs ;  no  con- 
trail of  feelings,  nor  fluduation  of  pur- 
pofe.  His  compaffion  imports  a  kind  re- 
gard to  the  circumflances  of  the  unhappy. 
But  ftill  it  is  fuch  a  regard  as  fuits  the 
perfection  of  the  great  Governor  of  the 
univerfe  ;  whofe  benignity,  undiflurbed  by 
any  violent  emotion,  ever  maintains  the 
fame  tranquil  tenor,  like  the  unrufHed 
and  uninterrupted  ferenity  of  the  higheft 
heavens. 

It    is   important   to    obferve,    that   this 
pity  and  compaffion  of  our  heavenly  Fa^ 

ther 
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tfier  extends  itfelf  to  our  moral  and  fpiri-  SERM. 
tual  concerns,  in  like  manner  as  to  our 
natural  and  external  diftrefies.  In  that 
great  difpenfation  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  he  is  al- 
ways reprefented  in  fcripture  as  moved 
by  pity  for  our  fallen  and  wretched  eftate. 
The  fame  principle  which  leads  him  to 
regard  v;ith  compaflion  the  widow  and 
the  fatherlefs,  led  him  to  look  down  with 
compaflion  on  an  helplefs  and  forlorn  race, 
degraded  from  their  original  honour. 
From  infinite  mercy  he  fent  his  Son  to 
feek  and  to  fave  that  which  was  Iq/l^ 
According  to  the  prophetical  language 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  He  looked  upon 
us ;  and  his  time  'was  a  t'yme  of  love.  He 
faw  that  there  was  no  man;  He  be" 
held  that  there  was  no  intercejfor^  and  his 
own  arm  brought  falvation.  He  laid  his 
help  on  one  who  was  mighty  to  fave.  He 
faw  us  in  our  bloody  and  faid^  Live  *.«— - 
Agreeable  to  this  fpirit  of  corapafiion,  dis- 
played in  our  redemption,  is  the  whole  dif- 

^  Ezek.  xvi.  §.        Ifaiah,  lix.  16, 
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S  E  R  M.  penfation  of  divine  grace  towards  man  in 
his  prefent  ftate  of  infirmity.  It  fpeaks 
continually  the  dodrine  of  coniolation 
and  merciful  aid  ;  grace  to  be  ftifficient  for 
us^  and  Jirength  to  be  made  perfeSl  in  our 
'Weaknefs.  As  a  father  piticth  bis  children^ 
fo  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him;  for 
he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that 
lioe  are  dufl  *. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  head  without 
obferving  how  much  it  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  it  hath  dif- 
covered  the  Deity  to  us  in  a  light  fo  amia- 
ble. When  the  nations  of  the  earth  wor- 
fhipped  a  God  unknown,  or  one  whom 
they  arrayed  in  nothing  but  vengeful 
thunders,  the  true  God  hath  come  forth 
from  behind  the  cloud,  and  made  him- 
felf  known  to  us ;  known,  not  only  as  a 
juft  and  good  Ruler,  but  as  a  compaffion- 
ate  Father,  in  whom,  amidft  all  their  dif* 
trefles,  the  virtuous  may  truft  and  hopef 
I  now  proceed  to  obferve, 

•  zCor.  xii.  9.     Pfal.  ciii.  13. 
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II.  That    fuch  difcoveries  of  the  di-   SERM. 
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vine  nature  were  defigned,  not  only  to  ad- 

minifter    encouragement   and    confolation, 
but  aifo  to  exhibit  the  pattern  of  that  dif- 
pofition  which  we  are  bound,  in  our  mea- 
fure,   to  imitate  and  follow.     To  this  pur- 
pofe    tend    the    repeated    exhortations    of 
fcripture,  to   be  followers  of  God^  as  dear 
children }  to  be  merciful  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciftd.     That  hardnefs  of  heart 
which    renders    men  infenfible  to  the  dif- 
trefTes  of  their  brethren,  that  infolence  of 
profperity  which  infpires  them  with  con- 
tempt of  thofe  who  are  fallen  below  them, 
are  always  reprefented  in  fcripture  as  dif- 
pofitions  moft  oppofite   to    the  nature   of 
God,  and   moft  hateful   in  his  fight.     In 
order  to  make  this  appear  in  the  ftrongeft 
light,  he  hath  turned  his  goodnefs  chiefly 
into  the  channel   of  companionate   regard 
to  thofe  whom  the   felfifh  and  the  proud 
defpife.     He  hath  avowedly  taken  up  their 
caufe,  that  he   might  ftate   himfelf  as   an 
antagonift   to    fuch    as    would   bear   them, 
down ;  that  he  might  confound   and    put 
7  to 
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^  xxr'^'  ^^  ^^^  blulh  that  arrogance  of  men  which 
makes  them  flight  any  of  their  own  bre- 
thren. For  the  opprejfion  of  the  poor^  for 
the  ftghing  of  the  needy ^  now  will  I  arife, 
faith  the  Lordy  to  fet  them  In  fafety  from 
him  that  puff eth  at  them  *.  Lordy  fays  the 
Pfalmift,  thou  haft  heard  the  defre  of  the 
bumble;  thou  wilt  arife  to  judge  the  father  ~ 
lefsy  and  the  oppreffedy  that  the  man  of  earth 
may  opprefs  no  more  f. 

Confider,  I  befeech  you,  whether  any 
virtue  can  admit  of  a  higher  recommend- 
ation than  its  being  that  difpofition  under 
the  charader  of  which  the  Almighty 
choofes  to  be  peculiarly  known  to  us  ?  How 
can  we  claim  any  relation  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  or  how  look  up  to  him  for  com- 
paflion  and  grace,  if  we  (hew  no  bowels  of 
mercy,  gentlenefs,  and  kindnefs,  to  one 
another? — The  whole  plan,  indeed,  on 
which  he  hath  formed  human  nature,  and 
all  the  circumftances  in  which  he  hath 
placed  us  on  earth,  are  plainly  contrived  to 
excite    affedions  of  benevolence,  and  to 

•Pfal.xii.  5.  fPfal.x.  17,  18. 
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enforce  works  of  mercy.  Not  only  hath  ^  ^5,^* 
he  planted  compafHon  in  the  human  breaft, 
as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  inftinds  there,  but 
he  hath  fo  connected  us  in  fociety,  as  ne- 
ceflarily  to  require  that  our  benevolent  in- 
ftinds  fhould  be  brought  into  exercife. 
For  it  is  apparent  that  no  man,  in  any 
rank  of  life,^  even  the  higheft,  is  fufficient 
for  his  own  well-being.  He  can  neither 
fupply  his  own  wants,  nor  provide  for  his 
own  comforts,  without  the  co-operation 
of  others.  The  dependence  here  is  mu- 
tual between  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Each,  in  one  way  or 
other,  calls  on  each  for  aid.  All  are  fo 
linked  together,  as  to  be  impelled  by  a 
thoufand  motives  to  aflift  one  another  in 
the  time  of  need.  This  is  what  nature, 
.what  fociety,  what  providence,  all  fpeak 
with  a  loud  voice ;  a  voice  which  may  be 
faid  to  have  gone  forth  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  to  have  been  heard  and  un- 
derftood  by  the  moft  barbarous  tribes  of 
men.  For  among  favage  and  uncultivated 
Uations,    no   lefs    than    among   the   moft 

civilized 
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S  E  R  M.  civilized  and  polifhed,  the  energy  of  com- 
paflion  is  felt,  and  its  claims  are  recognifed 
and  obeyed. 

In  the  courfe  of  human  life,  innumera- 
ble occafions  prefent  themfelves  for  all  the 
exercifes  of  that  humanity  and  benignity, 
to  which  we  are  fo  powerfully  prompted. 
The  diverfities  of  rank  among  men,  the 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  all,  in  every 
rank,  are  liable,  the  neceffitles  of  the  poor, 
the  wants  of  helplefs  youth,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  declining  age,  are  always  giving  op- 
portunities for  the  difplay  of  humane  af- 
fections. There  is  perhaps  no  form  in 
which  benevolence  appears  more  intereft- 
ing,  than  when  it  is  employed  in  providing 
relief  for  the  families  and  children  of  thofe 
who  {land  in  need  of  aid,  in  order  that  the 
young  may  be  trained  up  by  proper  edu- 
cation for  ading  an  ufeful  part  in  the 
world.  Benefits  conveyed  by  this  chan- 
nel are  often  more  important  than  any 
other  ads  of  liberality.  Befides  the  great 
advantage  which  they  bring  to  fociety, 
they  have  the  pleafing  efFed  of  awakening 

all 
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jiii   the  virtuous  fenfibilities  of  the  heart;  s  E  R  m. 
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both  in  thofe  who  confer,  and  in  thofe  who 

receive  them.     They  are  often  felt  with  a 

wartner  relifh  by  a  family  in  diftrefs,  and 

productive  of  more  tender  gratitude,  than 

could  have  been  raifed  by  any  other  mode 

of  beneficence.     This  is  rendered  fenfible 

to   every  heart  by  that  beautiful  expref- 

fion    of    the    divine   compaffion    in    the 

text ;  Leave  thy  fatherlefs  children ;  /  will 

preferve  them  alive;   and  let  thy  widows 

trujl.  in  me* 

By  the  train  of  fentiment  we  have  pur- 
fued,  your  thoughts,  my  brethren,  will 
now  be  naturally  led  to  the  confideration 
of  that  inftitution  which  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  meeting  of  this  day ;  The  Society 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  EJlahlifided  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  entering  on  this  part  of  the  fubje(3:, 
I  truft  that  1  may  be  permitted  to  fay  a 
few  words  concerning  that  order  of  men, 
in  behalf  of  whofe  defcendents  the  favour 
of  the  public  is  now  requefted.     Though 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  belonging 
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S  E  R  M.  belonging  myfelf  to  that  order,  yet  as  my 
advanced  age  and  long  experience  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  correded 
the  prejudices  and  cooled  the  ardour  of 
partiality,  foijie  weight,  I  hope,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  my  teftim'ony ;  when  now,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  my  miniftry,  after  hav- 
ing feen  fuccellions  of  minifters,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  rife  and  fall,  and 
after  long  acquaintance  with  many,  of 
divided  fentiments,  among  my  brethren,  I 
can  with  confidence  declare  it  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  there  exifts  not  any  where  a 
more  refped:able  and  ufeful  clafs  of  men 
than  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Among  fuch  a  numerous  body,  I 
readily  admit  that  fome  exceptions  will 
be  found  to  the  character  which  I  now 
give  of  them.  Confidering  human  frailty, 
this  is  no  more  than  was  naturally  ta 
be  expeded.  But,  taking  the  minifters  of 
this  church  in  general,  I  cjin  venture  to  af- 
fert  that  they  are  a  well-informed  and  en- 
lightened fet  of  men ;  decent  and  irre- 
proachable in  their  behaviour,  confcien- 
1 5  tious 
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tious  In  the  difcharge  of  their  paftoral  du-  SERM. 
ties,  and  very  generally  efteemed  by  the 
people  under  their  care.  There  was  a 
time,  when  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  lay  un- 
der the  imputation  of  being  four  in  their 
tempers,  narrow  in  their  opinions,  fevere 
and  intolerant  in  their  principles.  But 
as,  together  with  the  difFufion  of  know- 
ledge, a  more  liberal  fpirit  has  pervaded 
the  clerical  order  in  this  part  of  Britain, 
it  will  be  found  that  their  manners  now 
are  conciliating ;  that  they  ftudy  to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  good  order  in  their 
parifhes;  that  they  have  fliown  themfelves 
addidled  to  ufeful  literature,  and  in  feveral 
branches  of  it  have  eminently  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves ;  and  that  while  they  are 
edifying  and  confolatory  to  the  loweft, 
they  have  acquired  juft  refpe£t  from  the 
higher  clafles  of  men. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  this  country  fhall 
be  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  that 
falfe  philofophy  which,  by  overthrowing 
all  religious  eftablifhments,  has  engender- 
ed fo  much  impiety,  and  wrought  fo  much 
H  h  2  mifchief, 
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S  E  R  M.  mlfchief,  in  a  neighbouring  land  ;  as  long 
as  the  exiftence  of  Chriftian  faith,  and  of 
religious  principles,  fhall  be  confidered  as 
elTential  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  it  may 
reafonably,  I  think,  be  expeded,  that  fuch 
a  body  of  men  as  I  have  mentioned  fhall 
be  held  entitled  to  the  i;egard  and  good 
will  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  country- 
men. 

Circumftances  there  are,  which  give  par- 
ticular occafion  for  this  regard  and  good 
will  to  be  called  forth.  You  all  know  the 
nature  of  that  provifion  which  is  made  by 
the  public  for  the  eftabliflied  clergy  of  this 
country.  It  is  fuch  as  is  fuited  to  that  fo- 
ber  and  frugal  manner  of  living  which  is 
expected  from  minifters  of  the  gofpel. 
Though,  in  confideration  of  the  grov/ing 
profperity  of  the  country,  and  of  its  natu- 
ral confequence,  the  increafed  rate  of  every 
expence,  it  has  been  found  reafonable  that, 
of  late  years,  fome  addition  fhould  be 
made  to  the  provifion  of  many  of  the  mi- 
nifters, yet  lliil  their  condition  approaches 
net  to  what  can  be  termed  opulence  in 

8  any 
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any  degree.  It  is  fuch  as  to  raife  them  S  E  r  M. 
above  contempt ;  fuch  as  to  afford  a  decent  ■  -y-'-i- 
fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  but  fuch  as  feldom  or  never  can 
enable  them,  without  fome  other  fources 
of  revenue,  to  make  provifion  for  their 
children  when  going  forth  into  the  world, 
efpecially  if  their  family  be  numerous. 

It  was  the  confideration  of  this  clrcum- 
ftance  that  lately  gave  rife  to  the  Society 
in  favour  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
Many  a  minifter  who,  for  a  tradt  of  years, 
has  faithfully  laboured  in  the  difcharge  of 
every  duty  to  his  flock,  has  felt,  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  days,  what  a  blefling  it 
would  have  proved  to  him,  if  fuch  a  fo- 
ciety  had  exifted  in  his  time,  to  which  he 

could  have  looked  for  aid. Reprefent  to 

yourfelves,  my  friends,  one  of  this  cha- 
rader, — and  the  reprefentation  which  I  am 
now  to  give  is  not  the  work  of  fancy,  but 
founded  upon  what  often  in  fad:  takes 
place. Figure,  I  fay,  a  worthy  clergy- 
man, now  in  the  decline  of  life,  forefeeing 
the  end  of  his  labours  drawing  near,  fur- 
H  h  3  roundel^ 
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S  E  R  M.  rounded  with  a  family  of  children,  to 
whom  his  chief  care  had  been  devoted, 
and  in  whom  his  heart  had  long  been 
bound  up.  Their  education,  from  their 
earlieft  years,  he  had  conducted,  or  at  leaft 
fuperintended  himfelf,  with  paternal  fond- 
nefs.  Whatever  his  fcanty  ftores  could 
afford  he  had  cheerfully  expended,  in  giv- 
ing all  the  advantage  to  iheir  education 
which  his  own  village,  or  which  the 
neareft  county  town  could  yield.  He  had 
made  every  preparation  that  was  in  his 
power  to  make,  for  their  adting  a  proper 
part  in  future  life.  But  the  time  of  pre- 
paration is  finifhed.  The  gay  feafon  of 
childhood  is  over.  The  period  is  arrived 
when  they  muft  go  forth  ;  muft  leave  that 
paternal  manfion  where,  in  the  midft  of 
their  youthful  companions,  they  had  fpent 
many  happy  days ;  muft  go  to  provide 
for  themfelves,  the  heft  they  can,  in  a 
world  which  to  them  is  unknown.     And 

whither  are   they  to  go  ? Of  the  few 

friends   their   father    ever   had,  fome   are 
now   gone   down  to   the   duft.      Others, 

wath 
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with  whom  he  once  lived  in  familiar  inti-   s  E  R  M. 

xxr, 
macy,   lifted   up  now   with   the  pride  of 

opulence,  have  forgotten  him  and  his  fa- 
mily.    One  of  his  fons,  at  leaft,  he  fondly 
wiflied  to  have  educated  for  that  profeffion 
to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  fo  long  at- 
tached.    But,  living  at  a  diftance  from  any 
of  the  feats  of  learning,  and  having  no 
protestor    to    whofe    afliftance    he   could 
look,  he  feels  with  regret  that  he  is  unable 
for  the  attempt.     Some  of  his  children  he 
muft  fend  away  to  feek  their  fortune  in  a 
didant  land.     Others  muft  be  configned  to 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  or  be  reduced  to 
gain  their  bread  by  following  fome  of  the 
mean  and   laborious    occupations    of  life. 
Viewing  the  dark  and  difcouragli;ig  pro- 
fpedt  that  is  before  them,  the  father's  heart 
is  fore,  when  he  bids  adieu  to  his  children. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  gives  them  his 
bleffing  as  they  depart.     Little  more  it  is  in 
his  power  to  give  them ;  but  he  commits 
them   to  the  protection  of  their  Father's 
God. How  happy,  if,  in  thefe  mourn- 
ful moments,  a  voice  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
H  h  4  this 
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S  E  R  M.    this  could   reach  his  ears  ;  Leave  thy  fan 


}^XI 


therlejs  children ;  I  will  prejerve  them  alive  ; 
and  let  thy  widows  trujl  in  me  I 

Animated  by  the  defire  of  imitating 

that    fpirit   of   divine    compafllon   which 

breathes  in  thefe  words,  a  few  refpedablc 

gentlennen  in  this  city  formed,  fix  years 

ago,  the  plan  of  a  Society  for  aflifting  the 

Sons   of  the  Clergy.     The  inftitution,   as 

foon  as  it  was  known,   met    with  public 

approbation    and    favour.        It    was    early 

diftinguifhed,     and     amply     afTifted,     by 

Royal  munificence.     It  was   incorporated 

by  Royal  charter ;  and   through  the  genc- 

rofity  of  the  public,  has  profpered  fo  far, 

that  the  Society  has  already  been  enabled 

to  give  aid  to  a  confiderable   number  of 

the   fons   of   clergymen    of    this    church. 

The  aid  which  the  Society,  in  an  infant 

ftate,  could  as  yet  give,  has  been  fmall ;  as 

it  is  confined  to  what  the   interefl:  of  their 

capital  allows  them  to  bellow.     They  ear- 

neftly  wifh    to    become    more   effeiSually 

ufeful,  by  enlarging  their  provifion  for  the 

education 
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education  of  Sons :  and  hope  to  be  ena-  S  E  R  M". 

XXI. 

bled,  in  due  time,  to  give  afliftance  to  the  c-  -y  .Lj 
Daughters  as  well  as  to  the  Sons  of  mini- 
Hers  ;  fo  as  to  afford  comfort  to  a  widowpd 
mother,  and  to  the  whole  of  a  difconfolate 
family.  For,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it 
is  not  merely  to  a  hterary  education,  or 
to  preparation  for  the  church,  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Society  are  directed.  They 
mean  fo  to  apply  their  beneficence,  that  the 
families  of  minifters  may  be  affifted  to  ac- 
quire the  neceflary  qualifications  for  pur- 
fuing  any  ufeful  employment  in  the  world, 
for  which  they  appear  to  be  moft  fitted. 

Among  other  inducements  which  may 
encourage  the  public  to  promote  this  bene- 
ficent plan,  there  is  one  which  I  cannot,  on 
this  occafion,  omit  to  mention;  that  is,  the 
fignal  fuccefs  with  which  many  fons  of 
Scots  clergymen  have  been  blefled,  in  fill- 
ing with  honour  feveral  of  the  important 
departments  of  fociety.  As  I  have  not 
myfelf  the  honour  of  belonging  to  that 
clafs,  I  can  fpeak  with  more  freedom  on 
this  topic  than  fome  other  of  my  brethren. 

Not 
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SERM.  Not  to  mention  the  well  known  and  dif- 

XXI. 
i.„«y.^   tinguilhed  names  of  feveral  who  at  pre* 

fent  poffefs,  with  much  dignity,  ftations 
in  the  church,  and  chairs  in  the  univerfi- 
ties,  and  fome,  now  gone,  who  will  be  long 
remembered  as  having  done  no  fmall  ho- 
nour, by  their  literary  produdions,  to  this 
part  of  the  ifland ;  let  me  defire  you  to  look 
round  on  the  mod  refpedable  ftations  of 
bufy  life,  and  to  confider  how  many  of  thofe 
who  now  make  a  high  figure  at  the  bar, 
fome  on  the  bench,  many  in  the  commer- 
cial, the  military,  and  the  naval  profeflions, 
were   born   and  bred   under  the   humble 

roof  of  a  minifter. Nor  is  this  fuccefs 

to  be  afcribed  to  any  favourable  coinci- 
dence of  circumftances  at  this  time  more 
than  any  other.  It  is  the  natural  refult  of 
the  manner  in  jvhich  they  were  brought 
up.  Educated  in  good  principles,  and 
formed  to  fober  manners,  by  pious  and  vir- 
tuous parents,  they  enter  on  the  world  lefs 
tainted  than  others  by  faihionable  vices 
and  follies.  By  the  fituation  of  their  pa- 
rents they  were  inured,  from  their  earlieft 

youth, 
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youth,  to  temperance  aud  habits  of  appU-  S  E  R  M. 
cation.  They  come  forward,  not  altoge- 
ther ignorant  and  unlettered,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  the  meaner  clafles  of  men,  but 
with  the  foundations  of  good  education 
and  ufeful  knowledge.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  fee  and  know  that  it  is  not  to  fottune 
and  to  friends,  but  to  their  own  induftry 
and  exertions,  they  muft  trufl  for  future 
fuccefs  ;  and  that  only  according  to  the 
opinion  entertained  of  their  merit,  they 
can  hope  to  be  patronized  by  others. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  young  perfons 
of  this  defcription  often  advance  them- 
felves  more  quickly,  and  act  their  part 
more  fuccefsfully  than  others  who,  from 
their  birth  and  fortune,  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  more  improved  and  orna- 
mented education ;  but  whofe  opulence 
fometimes  fuperfedes  labour,  encourages 
indolence,  and  perhaps  fofters  diflipation 
and  love  of  pleafure. 

Thefe  are  confiderations  which  tend  to 
befpeak  public  favour  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
ilitution  which  I  now  recommend.     Con- 

fider, 
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SERM.  fider,  my  friends,  that  by  befriending  and 
affifting  it,  you  contribute  to  bring  for^ 
ward  a  nevy  race,  who,  Hke  thofe  of  the 
fame  rank  that  have  gone  before  them, 
may  come,  in  their  day,  to  be  beneficial 
to  their  country  and  to  the  world.  It  mud 
not  be  forgotten,  that  affiftance  to  bring 
them  forward  becomes  now  more  necefr- 
fary  than  it  was  to  the  former  race,  in 
confequence  of  the  great  additional  ex- 
^  pence  which  is  well  known  now  to  attend 
every  part  of  education.  By  feafonablp 
generofity,  on  this  occafion,  you  may  be 
ripening  in  fecret  the  feeds  of  future  ge- 
nius ;  you  may  be  bringing  forward  to 
maturity  thofe  young  plants  which  fhall 
flourifli  hereafter  in  the  land  ;  and  which 
may  perhaps  attain  fuch  ftrength,  and 
rife  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  protcdt  others 
under  their  fhade. 

To  the  honour  of  the  prefent  age,  it 

'muft  be  acknowledged  not  to  be  deficient 

in  a  fpirit  of  humanity.    Frequent  inftances 

both    of    public    and  private    beneficence 

come  forth  on  every  proper  occafion.     In 

this 
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this  city,  many  a  noble  monument  appears  s  E  R  m. 
of  charitable  foundations  and  inftitutions  ; 
fome  deftined  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  needy ;  others  to  furnifh  maintenance 
for  the  poor,  to  provide  for  the  aged,  or  to 
receive  and  relieve  the  fick  and  the  dif- 
trefled*  By  their  means  much  timely 
fuccour  is  given,  and  many  a  diftrefs  is  mi- 
tigated. The  inftitution  for  the  fake  of 
which  we  are  now  aflembled,  partaking  of 
the  fame  benevolent  fpirit  with  the  others, 
reaches  to  a  more  refpe(Stable  clafs  of  men, 
and  aims  at  a  more  extenfive  objecfl:.  Its 
purpofe  is,  to  prevent  thofe  evils  which 
would  arife  to  the  public,  from  the  children 
of  worthy  parents  being  left  to  languifh 
in  that  hcpelefs  indigence  which  throws 
them  firft  as  a  burden  on  fociety,  and  may 
afterwards  render  them  a  dangerous  nu- 
fance  to  it.  Inftead  of  this,  it  aims  at 
bringing  them  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  affords 
a  reafonable  profpe<St  of  their  proving  ufe- 
ful  members  of  the  community,  and  per- 
haps of  their  ranking  among  its  ornaments 
and  fupports. 

So 
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^  ESr^'       So   good  a  defign   Providence   has   al- 

XXI.  ^ 

ready  begun  to  favour,  and  we  hope  will 
continue  to  blefs-  After  we  are  laid  in 
the  duft,  the  generation  that  fucceeds  us 
may  experience  its  happy  effects.  They 
"who  now  contribute  by  their  generofity  to 
carry  it  forward  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
enjoy  the  fatisfadion  of  having  adopted 
the  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion. They  will  enjoy  the  fatisfadion  of" 
having  imitated,  as  they  could,  that  com- 
paffion of  our  heavenly  Father  ivhich,  in 
fo  affeding  a  manner,  is  exprefled  by  the 
words  of  the  text ;  words,  which  I  hope 
will  continue  to  dwell,  with  a  lafting  and 
tender  impreffion,  on  all  our  hearts  ;  Leave 
thy  fatherlefs  children  ;  f  will  preferve  them 
alive',  and  let  thy  widows  trtiji  in  me  I 
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